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PREFACE 

The following essay is intended to illostrate a philoso- 
phical principle, not to establish a philosophical conclu- 
sion. The only legitimate principle of philosophy is 
experience, of which philosophy professes to foe the 
interpretation. But it is rash to assume that we know 
what we mean foy experience without explicit statement 
and discussion. Some particular aspect of experience 
we are each of us sure to emphasize. It is well to 
descrifoe clearly the aspect under which we are disposed 
to assert that experience should jmm4 fade foe viewed. 
This will be the philosophical principle. If the principle 
or the aspect of experience which we wish to present 
happens to involve differences from the views commonly 
assumed in philosophical literature, this full and free 
description of the point of view at starting is the more 
nec(i.s8ary. In any case an hypothesis must be enter- 
tained before it can be proved, and it must be stated 
before it can be entertained. And a philosophical 
principle is such an hypothesis. This, then, is the 
object, to present a certain aspect of experience in such 
a way as to secure that it may be entertained as a 
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philosophical principle, a principle to be hereafter 
justified and established. 

As to the manner in which the subject is treated, 
I am afraid I must be prepared for criticism from two 
points of view. In the first place, it will be said that 
the treatment is rhetorical rather than scientific, 
popular rather than philosophical. I would venture to 
point out that this is a consequence of the aim of the 
book. I think philosophy has travelled away from life, 
and that it is a misfortune that reflection on the deepest 
principles of life should not be kept as far as possible 
within the reach of the very large body of people who 
are asking themselves the philosophic question, and who 
find themselves repelled by the form in which the answer 
to the question is offered for their acceptance. I 
think also, as will appear, that philosophy still suffers, in 
spite of many protests, from the vice of intellectualism,* 
and that the adequate presentation of philosophical truth 
must always include appeals to imagination and 
emotion. This neither is, nor is intended to be, an 
apology for faults of style in this direction, of which 
I am conscious, and for which I must bear the blame. 
On the other hand, if any one, glancing at the preceding 
paragraph, should turn to the book itself, it may well 
be that he will find himself entangled in abstruse 
technicalities, such as I have seemed to condemn. The 

* Of. Seth, << Man's Place in the Coemos,*' articles on Bradley and 
Mflnsterbeig. Also Ward, " Mind," N.S., 5. 
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passages where these occur — and they occupy no 
inconsiderable space — are defensive passages. I am 
attempting, in such passages, to disengage what seems 
to me to be the natural view of experience from certain 
philosophical presumptions and traditions by which it 
is obscured. Again I cannot pretend to disclaim 
responsibility for difficulties in expression which I 
have not been able to avoid. 

Two remarks should be made as to the actual 
subject matter of the essay. The title is " Personality." 
As the subject is treated, I may be told that " fellow- 
ship" would more nearly describe the principle I am 
trying to illustrate.* But my enterprise is a kind of 
philosophical socialism. I wish to claim as the due of 
the social fellowship capacities which are usually treated 
as prerogatives of the individual. I should not have 
said my say, unless I had attacked the individualism, 
against which I protest, in its own citadel, the con- 
ception of the individual personal being. 

Lastly, I wish to say something as to the frequent 
allusions, direct and indirect, to Christianity and 
Christian experience. No assumption as to the 
historical basis of Christianity in facts, such as are 
contained in the Gospel record, is in any way necessary 
to the argument of this essay. But Christianity, 
Christian experience, the Christian way of looking 

* The Qreek word Kot»wiQ, covers the variety of meaning which neither 
'^ feDowBhip " nor any other English word would adequately represent. 
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at things, is itself a fact, however it may have arisen. 
The experience of modem civilised humanity is the 
experience from which we start, and the experience of 
modern civilised humanity is largely Christian. Some- 
times it is where it is most Christian that it has best 
exemplified the principle which I wished to illustrate. 
Where this was so I have taken and used the Christian 
view of life and the universe. Nor have I been afraid 
to speak of the Christian view of experience, as it were, 
from the inside. Such a view of experience can be 
properly understood from no other point of view. But 
for the purposes of the argument of this book 
Christianity would be the same fact that it is, if the 
claim of the Gospels to be authentic and historical were 
disproved. It would remain the fact that under what- 
ever inspiration the experience of mankind had been 
shaped by the principles, beliefs, and emotions which 
have supplied to modem Europe its working philosophy 
of life. 
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such as, e.g,, that experience means the events of the individual 

consciousness, 7 

or that experience is thought 8 
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is. What is the vital element in experience? 10 
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The pre-eminent reality m experience is in a word— '* personality.*' 12 
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phases in the history of the word. . .* 12 
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The legal meaning is— membership of a society of " persons." ... 14 
The theological meaning is the capacity for the communion, which the 

Eternal Bemg iff 15 

The modem meaning, in accenting indiyidnality, leaves it always 

relative to society 18 
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represented in the individual by con«cMnce, 24 

the impulse of collective moral life, 24 

which inspires, in religion, the aspiration after a perfect moral 

fellowship 24 

II. In the inteUectnal r^on, the individual perception, as perception 

of fact, is a perception of the individual as the oigan of the 

collective experience 24 

lUmtratione of the social character of perception : discovery, . . 26 

testimony 26 

Language is the creation of the collective intelligence, in whose 

communion the individual intelligence lives 27 

Even the assertion of the individual judgment impHes a common 

standard of trtUh 27 

Science aims at realising the results of an experience that assumes 

itself to be, by right, collective 28 

The appeal to, and the claim of, individual judgment alike imply 

a recognition of the authority of the collective mind 28 

Collective belief makes for the ideal of a creec? 28 

in. In the region of emotion, which covers the whole of life — ... 29 

Of pleasures, mutual pleasures are the keenest 29 

Art implies and appeals to a collective emotion of beauty. ... 30 

But emotion is the very element of the social life of man, ... 30 

and, as such, has become the principle of re^^ion 31 
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Feeling is the background of personality, the << consciousness " that 

accompanies "self-consciousness.** 39 

Feeling is observed by intellectual self-consciousness, ...... 40 

which breaks up " feeling " into " feelings," 40 

and describes it in judgments, 40 

giving it a subject, and a definite content, 41 

which, as feeling, before it passes into perception, it does not have. 42 
Diverse as feeling and perception are, as a matter of fact, we perceive 

that we feel, though feeling, as perceived, ceases to be felt. . . 44 

Volilion, as well as thought, springs from feeling 44 

And feeling, as merely '' conscious,** is to be distinguished from emotion, 

the self-conscious feeling, of which it is the anticipation. ... 45 
The form of self-consciousness which in common experience stands in 
hnmediate contrast to feeling is consciousness of the object 

rather than of the self. 46 
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The course of deyelopment from conscioaaness to Belf-conscioiisneGS is 

coDJectaral 47 

We can imagine self-conBdoDfiness to arise from consdousness— from 

feeling— as desire, 47 
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ment, " I ought," 56 
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iii. in <^ecUon — the common account of the transition from desire 
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CHAPTER I 

EXPERIBKCE 

Experience is the beginning and the end of philosophy. 
Philosophy takes its rise in experience. It is itself a 
Experience is the feature in experience. Its origin is 
2pt*Scf?e^ d^^ to an impulse that arises in ex- 
test of philosophy, perience itself. Experience asks the 
question which philosophy has to answer. Philosophy 
is not an alien, a visitor from another world. In 
philosophy experience challenges its own validity. In 
the inquiry which results from the challenge, if we ask 
what are the subject matter of the investigation, the 
method of reasoning adopted, the principles assumed as 
the source of all our conclusions, the answer is still the 
same. Experience itself is the subject matter of the 
investigation — nothing less, certainly nothing more. 
Experience is the method of inquiry.* The primd facie 
view of e2q)erience gives rise to a further, a deeper, at 
least a diflferent view ; different, and yet arising from 
the first. On a survey of the one we experience the 
other. Proof in the last resort aU resolves itself into 
this. Philosophical principles can claim no higher 
origin than this, that they arise inevitably on a survey, 
the simplest, or the completest, from a scrutiny, the 
deepest, or the most superficial, of experience itself. 

♦ See Note A, Appendix, p. 181, on " Proof." 
8 
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Experience itself is the only ultimate first principle of 
philosophy. And the entire process in the development 
of philosophy, the process by which we find out what 
experience means, is a form of experience. To the 
philosopher his philosophising is an experience, his 
experience of what experience turns out to be. And 
the end of his philosophy is an experience, that into 
which experience resolves itself, the whole into which 
it rounds itself, the depth which it discovers within 
itself. And this final experience of the philosopher, his 
philosophy, returns for verification to the experience of 
the ordinary man from which it arose. This is the test 
of the achievement of the philosopher, that his philo- 
sophy should be adequate to the experience of life. 
The historical origin of his philosophy may seem to be 
in a development or a revolt from a previous philosophy. 
But this means that he finds the previous philosophy 
inadequate to his experience of life. To the common 
human experience he goes back as the source of his 
inspiration. And to that he must return as the arbiter 
of his failure or success. 

Philosophy, then, begins with a comprehensive 
assumption. This cannot be too clearly allowed. As 
Phiioaophybeffin. Leibnitz Said, "Toutes les hypothecs 
with the assomptioii sont faites expr^s, et tons les syst^mes 
ofexpenence, viennent aprte coup, pour sauver les 

phgnomfenes ou les apparences." * Philosophy does not 
profess to begin outside experience. It does not profess 
to begin with nothing and to create experience. It 
begins with the experience of the ordinary man. This 
does not mean that we beg the question of philosophy, 

* " ^claircissement da Nonveau Systdme de la Communication des 
Substances." 
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that we assume what we ought to prove, and exclude a 
sceptical result. We merely state what is the matter 
though it does not ^^^ question. All questions must be 
therefore exclude « answered, all doubts resolved, out of 

sceptical condusion, .^ ,- ,^v. . 

expenence itself, as within experience 
the questions and the doubts arise. No answer 
this way or that to any question or doubt about 
experience is assumed when we say that we begin with 
experience as it is. It may turn out that experience 
will compel us to doubt experience. Experience may 
furnish us with a standard which experience does not 
satisfy. Tried by its own law and at its own bar, it 
may, on its own accusation, in the end stand self- 
condenmed. Self-condemnation is the only condemna- 
tion to which experience is liable. The assumption of 
experience as it stands is the assumption of the only 
premiss from which a sceptical conclusion could be 
drawn. And the possibility of a sceptical conclusion is 
necessarily faced when we start with experience and 
undertake to follow whithersoever it may lead. 

Nor, again, when we say that in philosophy experi- 
ence is the beginning and the end, does this mean that 
or confine itself to Philosophy can never pass beyond 
the primi fade limits experience as it presents itself prima 
of experience, yj^^.^ ^ philosophical inquiry. It 

remains to be seen what experience will lead us to see 
to be involved in itself, what rational basis experience 
may itself aflford for the beliefs of which it may be said 
to consist, to what deeper or more compreheijrive 
judgments of reality it may open the way. Wb&t we 
do say is, that it is in and through experience, as it 
presents itself jprima facie to philosophical in^iry, that 
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any deeper and more rationally grounded beliefs must 
be discovered. 

In the experience with which we begin, no element 
in experience is taken as the exclusive test and final 
ortiUceanyoiieeie. a^ithority. No single mode of experi- 
ment in experience as ence is isolated as the one road to 
the final test of troth, ygg^y^^ jf^ faculty is enthroned in an 

arbitrary supremacy. The experience of man in all its 
width and wealth is the source on which we have to draw. 
Reason and sense, intellect and emotion, feeling and will, 
all play their part in the reality with which we deal. 

The philosophical theories of the past have appealed 
to mankind by their presentation of some aspect of 
The history of phiio- experience. Each has left, even in 
^[i^^^bie language, some deposit which testifies 
of self-interpretation, to a vital connection with the lives of 
men. Their real influence lives through subtler trans- 
formations, in the common forms of thought, and 
contributes to the common consciousness of the realities 
of life. And in each endeavour of philosophy once 
more to interpret experience to itself, philosophy starts 
with the faith, which may thus be reinforced from 
its own history, that experience is capable of self- 
interpretation, that the attempt will not leave us where 
we stand. The fact of experience with which we start 
will open and reveal the deeper fact of reality and truth. 

But it is from the experience of the ordinary man 
Bnt the starting-point unsophisticated by philosophical theory 
J SSS^** ^* *^** philosophy must begin. The his- 
unwfciped \gj phiio- torical origin of nearly every philosophy 
sop icai theories, ig i^ a development or a revolt from 
some previous philosophy. But this means that the 
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philosopher has found the previous philosophy inadequate 
to the experience of life. To justify the advance or the 
divergence, he must go back to the common ground, the 
common matter, the common source of inspiration, ex- 
perience as it is experienced — the experience of men 
who, though the philosophical speculation of the past 
may unconsciously to themselves enable them to define 
their intellectual grasp on the realities of life, are not 
schooling themselves to fit their experience into this or 
that philosophical theory, are not consciously endeavour- 
ing, as the philosopher in the end is bound to endeavour, 
to accommodate speculation and fact to one another. 

For instance, it is a philosophical definition of 
experience to say experience means my experience, my 
such as, e-s:., that sensations, my thoughts, my feelings, 

SSSi^SS?** *^f ^^®^*^ ?f °^y consciousness. Given 
dnai conadottsness, this definition of experience, the task 
of philosophy will appear to be to enable us, starting 
from the events of our own consciousness, to arrive at a 
knowledge of the real world. But this way of present- 
ing the task of philosophy depends entirely on the con- 
struction previously put upon experience. The theory 
that we know nothing but the events of our own con- 
sciousness may be the res^t of philosophical inquiry, 
but it is not the starting-point. The ordinary man 
might complain with justice that he is not fairly treated 
when philosophy, professing to start from experience, 
puts a construction on experience, and presents him 
with a possible conclusion, as though it were an in* 
disputable principle. His experience, he may truly 
plead, does not consist of the events of his consciousness. 
Experience as he knows it does not consist of feelings, 
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but of facts. It does not consist of facts which can 
fairly be described as feelings, however the philosopher, 
when he is let loose upon them, may analyse them and 
explain them into feelings. The experience of the 
ordinary man consists of facts, things and persons, living 
and breathing realities, the whole inevitable world in 
which man without philosophy lives his life. 

Nor has the ordinary man less reason to complain 
when, imprisoned by one philosophy in the narrow 
or that experience is World of his own feelings, he is offered 
thought ^jj escape by another which tells him 

that, since thought alone gives reality to feeling, he 
must start by accepting the doctrine that experience is 
thought.* The doctrine is not without attractions. 
We all know a form of experience in which, when we 
have reflected intently on some subject in which our 
minds have been absorbed, we at length reach a con- 
clusion which is something more than a conclusion. 
The whole matter in all its bearings seems to clear itself 
in our minds, and the mind itself seems to be no more 
than the scene, the place where the matter thus thinks 
itself out. In the case of practical people, such a stage 
of reflection is generally the outcome of long experience, 
and the man who feels that he has in him the root of 
the matter is very little able to give articulate expres- 
sion to his experience, or to expound to others with any 
degree of completeness the thought with which his own 
mind is possessed. At the best, indeed, we are unable 
any of us perfectly to convey to others this balanced 
wholeness of view, this intensity of grounded conviction, 

* See Note 6, Appendix, p. 188, on "The Hegelian Identification of 
Experience with Thon^t." 



\ 
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as of a truth self-established, independent of the mind, 
to which the fact of our perception is indiflFerent, this 
real achievement of thought in matters where we dare 
to say we haow^ where we speak with authority just 
because we feel it is not we who speak but truth itself, 
vivid, comprehensive, absolute, that in our minds comes 
to the knowledge of itself. The practical man will 
allow that there is such an experience as this, that this 
intimate completeness of knowledge is a real achieve- 
ment of thought. But if you ask him to accept this as 
the type of experience, he will reasonably demur. You 
are offering him no narrow, ignoble, or material con- 
ception of his life. The prison walls seem to have 
disappeared which threatened to enclose him for ever 
within the circle of his own individual feelings. But 
the price of his escape is that he should, to start with, 
accept as the summary or essential account of experience 
that spirit means self-consciousness, and self-conscious- 
ness in the form of thought, and this will seem to him 
a partial and inadequate account of the matter. He 
11^7 ^y> indeed, on the first blush, that a self-conscious- 
ness, in which self and the object on which self is bent 
are alike lost in one another, contains to him no longer 
the possibility or the object of self-sacrifice, and that 
with the disappearance of the condition of self-sacrificing 
love the vital reality of life is gone. And even if his 
objection may be shown to be ill grounded, if the 
definition of experience as thought may be capable of 
justification as a conclusion of philosophy, it is not — 
and this is here the point — by any means capable of 
justification as an assumption of philosophy. Philosophy 
may not start with saying, spirit is self-consciousness, 
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experience is thought ; we must go back to the facts. 
And of the feujts of common experience this definition 
of reality is certainly not the primary account to be 
given. 

The criticism of a philosophy generally traces back 
its failure to its beginning. It is the first assumption 
-«.*... .X,. which vitiates the conclusion — the first 

The beginiiiiig^ is the 

critical point The misreading of the facts, the failure to 

SSl^^iTwirt ^^® *^^^y ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^"^ experience 
is the vital dement as it is experienced. We start from 
inexperience? experience, and say that this must 

surely mean from a survey of the whole wide field of 
knowledge. Philosophy is then the great generalisation. 
Or we start from experience, and say that any and 
every experience will serve our turn alike to find and 
define the essential elements in experience, to say what 
in itself experience is. Philosophy is then the defini- 
tion of experience, of that essential nature of experience 
which is to be found in any and every experience alike. 
But generalisation and definition seem alike to miss 
their mark. Confronted with experience as it is ex- 
perienced, brought to the test of fact and life, they 
present to the ordinary man the same result. The vital 
element of experience and reality seems to have escaped 
the grasp of thought. The crucial point is, that at 
starting we should mean by experience not less than 
what experience is, that we should be in touch with 
the essential nature of the fact, that we should be in 
sympathy with the common feeling of fact and reality. 
What in this sense we omit or neglect from the begin- 
ning we shall not recover in the end. The philosophy 
which starts from a narrow and inadequate conception 
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of experience is haunted for ever by a ghost of reality 
which no logical spells can lay. This, then, is the 
question which I contend must be the starting-point of 
philosophy. Philosophy must ask what experience is, 
not in the sense of asking what is the generalised out- 
come of the sciences, or the characteristic of any, even 
the most elementary experience, but in the sense of 
asking — What element is there in experience which is 
most vital to experience ? What is the dominant ex- 
perience to which all others are secondary and sub- 
ordinate? What is the experience which carries the 
utmost meaning of experience? What is it which 
experience pre-eminently is ? 
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CHAPTER II 

PEBSONALITY — THB MEANINGS OF THB WORD 

What, then, is the experience which gives the utmost 
meaning to experience, the reality which is pre- 
The pre-eminent eminently real ? We may answer in a 
reality in experience word — personality.* And there would 
"pers(^ty7' probably be a very wide agreement 

It wiu pave the way that the supreme reality of life is to 1 

to a definition ofitSii* t • ^ •/• i 

meaning to consider be found m the region of expenence I 
somephuesinthe to which the word "personality" 

history of the word. • ^ ^i t> x i i. r n • 

pomts the way. But least oi all m 
philosophy does a word explain itself. To define and 

* It may be well to say briefly at once what I do not mean by per- 
sonality. I do not mean (as Momerie, <* Personality the Beginning and 
End of Metaphysics *') that " metaphysics, like charity, should begin at home." 
I do not profess to ask, '* What is personality? ^* and by way of answer to 
take a person and look inside him and see what I find there. This would give 
me the *^ personality " of psychology (see Note D, on " Consciousness and Self- 
Consciousness,*' p. 191), "the concept" (Ward, Encyc. Brit, art. " Psychology") 
''which every intelligent being more or less distinctly forms of himself, as a 
person, M. or N., having such and such a character, tastes, and convictions, and 
such and such a history, and such and such an aim in life." In so far as I begin 
with the individual person at all, I take a person and look otUside him, and 
ask, " What is personal life ? " " What are the &cts, obvious in experience, 
which indicate the nature of personality? " Or, to put the same thing in 
another way, I take experience as it stands, and I maintain that it shows 
personality to be presupposed in, to be constituent of it, and I ask, " What 
is the character of the personality which experience thus presents as a vital 
element in experience, as that without which experience would not be the 
experience that it is ? " 

12 
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expand in this connection the meaning of the word 
" personality " is the purpose of this essay. The sub- 
ject, indeed, cannot be limited by the current concep- 
tion of the meaning of a word. Current language is 
a fair exponent, it is true, of current conceptions, but 
of current misconceptions too. In philosophy, as else- 
where, it is the first business of those who set themselves 
to the serious study of a subject to deepen and define 
the vague and superficial meaning of terms, borrowed 
by scientific and philosophical language from popular 
speech. It will, however, be a useful introduction to 
the subject if we first draw out some aspects of the 
meaning actually borne by the word " personality " in 
some of the phases through which the history of its 
use may be traced. 

The earliest meaning of "persona," the actor's "mask," 
has long ceased to be current. Even the secondary 
The dnunatic mean- meaning— the " character," the " part," 
ins of *<per9oii " is which the actor plays in the drama — 
estation. gurvives only in the heading of the list 
of the " characters " in a play. It is suggestive, how- 
ever, to find that, so far as "person" is a name for 
him, the individual man is viewed first under his social 
aspect, as playing a part in the commerce or dialogue 
of life, as an element in the general human scene, as 
fulfilling a certain function in the evolution of the 
drama of destiny. And the first verbal symbol for 
this meaning, accordingly, is the name of the outward 
appearance presented to others.* The bodily aspect 
is the first aspect in which personality presents itself ; 
and the body is here the person as presented to others — 
• nprf<r(wroy, «a face," "a mask." 
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not the organ of sense, the means by which the soul 
knows, but the means by which it is known, the fece 
in which we read the soul. Plainly, it is further to 
be said that to view the visible personality as a mask 
is to indicate an unseen reality of which it is the mani- 
festation. There is an archetypal being within which 
produces this impression upon other men. But self- 
manifestation to others is the idea implied. There is 
no suggestion that the manifestation is a deception, 
that life is a masquerade, in which reality appears 
mcx>gniio. 

The meaning with which the word " persona " took 
its place in common language is connected with its | 
The legal meaning \^%9^. use. Here the person is primarily | 
is membership of a the subject of rights. And right is ' 

defined as a relation of persons, a faculty 
or privilege of one person with a correlative duty of 
another person. Thus to start with, and by definition, | 
person is the correlative of person. The individual I 
person is an abstraction, not a reality. The individual I 
emerged into personality out of the family, where at / 
the beginning of the individual life his rights and his 
personality were absorbed in the father of the family. 
And he emerged into .personality by emerging into 
citizenship, into the life and society of the state. The 
state, the society, gave him his privileges as a citizen, 
and, in giving them, also conferred upon him, at any 
rate in fact, the liberty which, in idea, in later Roman 
times was his original and natural right. 

In this view the power of action, and of action 
governed by desire, to us, perhaps, the primary charac- 
teristics of a person, are already assumed and taken for 
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granted. But this is only another way of saying that 
this use of the word " person " gives no warrant for the 
abstraction of the individual from the social life of the 
person — ^that the person is conceived only as a social 
being, and that the power of action and of action from 
desire is, in fact, only a " power," a potentiality ; the 1 
actual personal life is the social life. The ideas repre- ' 
sented by this definition of personality have found their ' 
way into common language through the conception of 
personal responsibility. The person who is personally 
responsible for his actions grows into his personality in 
the social life of the family, becomes free to act only as 
becoming simultaneously the subject of the obligations 
of duty, i.6. as becoming a member of the wider human 
family, in which each member carries in his own con- 
sciousness of himself at once the claim of freedom and 
the sense that he is answerable to the moral world in 
which this consciousness lives and moves and has its 
being. 

Our idea of personality is next indebted for a 
part of its meaning to that chapter in the history 
The theological of the Word which introduces its use 
meamngisthecapap into the definitions of theology. Here 

aty for the com- in . . , 

mnnion, which the the first pomt to notice IS that the 
Eternal Beiiis: is. ^^^jj^ ^^^^ u persona " appears as the 

representative of the Greek word " hypostasis," of 
which it may be said that it had come to stand 
generally for the underlying or absolute reality of 
the world. In Greek philosophy the question had been 
at issue whether the absolute reality, the very being 
of the world, was to be thought of rather as thing 
or as quality. When the word " hypostasis " comes into 
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philosophical use, we should naturally expect it to be 
associated rather with the underlying reality than with 
the qualities in which it manifests itself. But by the 
time the word comes into theological use, it seems to 
carry with it no definite or unvarying emphasis on either 
of these aspects of being, and to denote simply absolute 
real being. It is to be noted, then, at the outset that 
the theological use of the Latin word "persona," as the 
equivalent of the Greek "hypostasis," carries with it 
the instinctive assumption, the implicit assertion of the 
emphatic reality of personal being. The word "per- 
sonality," with the associations with which its legal use 
had launched it in popular speech, is assumed to be 
capable of bearing the burden of the meaning of the 
absolute reality of the world. For this very reason it 
becomes the more important to note the meaning which 
theology imports into the term, in using it as a designa- 
tion of the Being of God. 

We are concerned, it is scarcely necessary to observe, 
not with the philosophical legitimacy of the theological 
definition, but only with the meaning which, as a matter 
of fact, it assigned to the word — a meaning which, in 
common with the other meanings historically borne by 
the word, has contributed to the conception of per- 
sonality as current in general thought. It is quite 
immaterial for our purpose whether, in the conception 
of the Personality of God, men were making a correct 
analysis of the truths implied in their experience of the 
Universal Being, or were merely reflecting the image 
of human personality upon the misty void of human 
ignorance. Either hypothesis leaves us the undisputed 
fact that such a conception of what personality is made 
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its appearance upon the stage of history and in the 
minds of men. 

It is to be observed, then, that when Christian 
theology conceives God as a Personal Being, it does 
not conceive God as a Person. Personality attaches 
to God not as one Person, but as Three. God is One, 
individual, in the sense that He is whole, complete in 
Himself, but, as it has been said, "whereas each human 
individual being has one personality, the Divine Being 
has Three." * His unity is a unity of Persons, and it 
is as a unity of Persons, and as a unity of Persons only, 
that Personality is conceived to be the supreme Reality. 
Personality, in the form in which it is supposed to be 
most intensely and unmistakably real, is a cbmmunion, 
a fellowship of Persons, a communion of will and 
character, a communion of intelligence and mind, a 
communion of love, implying that each Person is, in 
these various phases or aspects of personal life, capable 
of complete communion with others. 

And it is further to be observed that the person thus 
conceived is definitely conceived as an object of know- 
ledge. The purpose of theology in this region was to 
define the personality of God as Tinovm ; not to describe 
His operations on the will, or to shadow forth the mean- 
ing of religious emotion, but definitely to answer the 
question what God is. The personality, that is, which 
we have described, had the definiteness of conception 
which belongs to an idea of what is conceived actually 
to exist The question of theology was: What is 
God ? and the answer was : God is a fellowship, a 
communion of Persons. 

* Newman, " Arians," Appendix, p. 439. 
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Certainly there attaches to personality here, and 
wherever else we speak of a person, no insignificant 
part of the idea of individuality in the ordinary sense ; 
not only the exclusive possession of definite individual 
personal attributes, but besides this the sheer spon- 
taneity of the will, the inwardness of the mind, the 
sense of property in Ms own feelings and emotions, all 
of which belong to the individual personal life. But 
even so, the distinctive personal attributes designate 
relations of communion with other persons, and the 
person in each case is conceived to owii himself, only as 
also owing himself to others, and in order to give himself 
to others. 

When we pass to our modem use of the terms 
person, personal, the relation between these two aspects 
The modem meaning, ^f personal life, the inwaxd and the 
in accenting indi- outward, the individual and the social, 
ai^^i^eiativrto ^ inverted. It is the individuality of 
society. personal life which marks the charac- 

teristically modern idea of a person, as, e.g.^ when we 
speak of personal sympathy, of personal antipathy, of 
personal affection, of personal religion. All these emo- 
tions are eminently personal in the sense that they are 
eminently individual. They intensify the sense of indi- 
vidual life. They are keen, vivid, emphatically accented 
moments of individual existence. But on a moment's 
consideration it is plain that, in such cases as these, 
what evokes and intensifies the personal life of the indi- 
vidual person is some relation to a person other than 
himself. Personal religion is perhaps the most sugges- 
tive instance. There is no stronger case of the use of 
the word " personal " to indicate what is genuiuely and 
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thoroughly spontaneous, inward, individual. Personal 
religion emphatically means the religion which is one's 
own. There is, in fact, no region in which men have 
claimed so decidedly to call their souls their own. And 
yet it is just in regard to their own relation to a person 
other than themselves that they make the claim. It is 
in regard to faith, the dependence of the soul on God ; 
to belief, the formulation of the soul's own knowledge 
of God ; to love, the devotion of the soul to Grod. The 
very quarrel of the champions of personal religion with 
the ecclesiastical system from which they wished to 
make good their escape, has been that by these systems 
the spiritual relationship and communion between the 
soul and God had been obscured and clogged. Eeligion 
is here conceived as a relation between the personal 
being of God and the personal being of man ; and the 
complaint is that, God being shut off, the personal life 
of man is impoverished and starved. The closer con- 
sideration, indeed, of this and similar uses of the word 
would suggest the hypothesis, that the word " personal " 
is only rightly applied to any feeling of the individual, 
when the feeling is a consciousness of relation to another 
person. There are uses of the word which seem to be 
exceptions from this rule: sometimes the relation to 
another person, though it may be shown to be implied, 
is not obvious on the surface. Personal liberty, for 
instance, and personal property are assertions of the 
claim of one person against others. Personal wants are 
those which bear upon the individual, as he consciously 
sets himself up against the community. Sometimes 
individuality amounts to a withdrawal from the privi- 
lege, or a failure to realise the life, or an incapacity to 
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exercise the faculties which are the distinction of per- 
sonal beings. The most personal feelings, e.g., those of 
melancholy and depression, are the sheer protest of the 
individual soul against his isolation from that com- 
munion with his spiritual kind in which a personal 
being lives the truly personal life. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE DBPnOTION OF PERSONALITY 

The purpose of the preceding chapter has been to 
suggest rather than to justify, from the recognised uses 
The definition of per- ^^ ^^® word, what is to be set forth 
sonaiity thns'sag- in this essav as the true definition of 

cestedia — ''thecapft- ,. 

dty of society, feUow- personality, namely, that personauty 
ship, commnnion." '^ ^}^q individual is the capacity for 

society, fellowship, communion.* 

Such an idea of personality stands in broad contrast 
with current modem philosophical utterances on the 

Thecmrentphilo. ^^^J^^*' ^^ modem philosophical 

sophicai idea that per- literature, personality is assumed to 
SES^-^^Tbe^ essentiaUy individual. essentiaUy 
checked by an appeal limited, f But such expressions as 
^'^'^^^"^^ imply this conception are not really 

the outcome of any very serious analysis of personality 
as it is realised in personal life. They only echo the 
instinctive protest of individual persons against the 
practical limitations which bar the realisation of their 
own personal capacities. When our personality is said 
to be limited, it is in tones of complaint, the protest of 

* The i^a^us of jKoiywWo. 

t JS,g. : " For me a person is finite or is meaningless ** (Bradley, 
" Appearance and Reality," p. 532). 

21 
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rebellion or the acquiescence of despair, the description 
in any case of a condition which is felt to be abnormal 
even while it is described as common to all.* ^uch 
language testifies to the strength of the instinctive 
aspiration after the perfect communion of an ideal 
fellowship of persons — ideal, but not unreal, because 
the earnest of its fulfilment is visible in the broad facts 
of every department of human life. 

In the region of action it is obvious to view the 
individual person as a bundle of individual desires. But 
I. In the regioii of a bundle of desires is a bundle of in- 
S^ii?£ li'tue, sufficiencies. Desire is individual, but 
•odai, not its satisfaction. If the range of 

the desires of the individual were limited to those which 
could be satisfied by the efforts of the individual alone, 
he could not be said to attain to what we understand 
by personal life. As a matter of fact, the individual 
person wakes to desire as a fragmentary unit in a 
collective life, the life of the family, an organisation 
which owes its origin in each individual instance to 
the desire of individuals for close communion with their 
kind, and finds the scope of its activity in providing for ' 
the common satisfaction of the needs of its members. 
When he emerges into independent life as an individual 
person, his life is neither individual nor independent. 
He finds himself the member of a society. Individual 
need and individual desire act as the force that holds 
this society together. Under the stress of individual 
need and individual desire, men find themselves held in 
the bonds of a society whose purpose is to minister not 
to their own but to the common life. 

* See Note C, Appendix, p. 189, on " The Sense of Isolation in the Indi- 
vidual Person.'' 
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But what is the common life? 80 far we have 
only dwelt on the familiar fact that individual desire, 
. . ,,, „ . the element of the moral life, is social 

and "law" is a ' . 

collective fact, an in its Satisfaction, in its working, in 
rovn^^ofM^sOTiL *^® surroundings which it has created 
of which it is the for itself. We may say that through- 
^' out the intricate process of commerce 

and exchange, in which the individual person helps the 
society and is helped by it in return, he, the individual, 
is seeking his own interest, and his own interest alone. 
The other aspect of society, as a society for mutual help, 
may be ignored, and the social impulses to which it 
naturally gives vent may be left out of view. But it 
will still be true that the conflict of individual interests 
has to be adjusted. And in this process of adjustment, 
at least, there appears unmistakably a new force upon 
the scene — a common perception, a common standard 
of justice and right, enforced by collective action. 
Law, the result, the expression of the collective action 
of persons, is, in the region of action, the undeniable 
evidence of the fellowship of persons with one another. 
The analysis of society on its economic side, the theory 
of its origin, the account of the forces that sustain it, 
may be matter of dispute, but law is a hard fact And 
law is not a result of comwx>n action in which each 
individual might still claim his selfish share. It is the 
result of collective action. It involves, it presupposes 
the fusion of wills. It expresses, and it is evidence for 
the communion of persons with one another in a com- 
mon element. It exhibits the innate tendency of indi- 
vidual persons to build themselves together, not into 
aggregations, but into wholes — into collective life. Of 
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the collective life of persons, law is the outcome and 
expression ; nothing else describes it or accounts for it. 
And if law is a product of the collective life, it is a 
feature not of the collective life alone, but of the 
represented in the ^^dividual life also. Whatever may be 
individual by "con- the theory of its origin, conscience, be 
saence, j^ cause or eflFect, the ectype or the 

archetype of law, is in the fully developed personal life 
perhaps the most pronounced, the most inevitable fact 
the impulse of col- The individual attitude towards this 
lective moral life, ^^ ^^^ particular ordinance may be 

one of sympathy or of rebellion. But for submission to 
the control of something other than itself the individual 
will has the bidding of authority within, at one with 
the bidding of authority without. Conscience is the 
organ in the individual personality of the impulse 
towards collective life in the region of action. 

Nor is this impulse satisfied with its achievement 
of an external expression in law. Religion is, on one 
which inspires, in side of it, the aspiration of human 
SJfiter^i',;^ personaUty after membership in a 
moral fellowship. completer moral communion, after the 
perfection of fellowship between the individual and 
the universal and collective wilL 

In the intellectual life, again, it seems obvious at 
II. In the inteiiec- first sight to regard the individual as 
indi^ujo* * ^^ independent unit of perception, 

perception, as per- But if we are making our appeal to 

ception of fisctf is a 

perception of the common experience, perception m com- 
^^M^^the wf- ^^^ experience— the perception of the 
lective experience, individual consciousness — ^is the per- 
ception of fact. And the individual consciousness of 
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fact is not merely individual. There are times when 
the individual person would say, not "such was what 
occurred in fact," but " such is my experience of what 
occurred." But the normal perception of the individual 
is represented by the former phrase, not by the latter. 
The difference is a difference of assurance. We have 
not to ask here how the higher degree of assurance is 
arrived at in the normal case. We have to ask only in 
what does the assurance consist which makes the former 
perception what it is, a perception of fact. And a part 
at least of our answer must be this, that in the case of 
the assured perception there is an absence of the sense 
of merdy individual perception, described in such words 
as " that is my impression of what occurred." When 
we perceive the fact, we perceive with the consciousness 
or, if you will, with the assumption that it is a common 
perception of which our individual mind is the organ. 
It is not necessary to ask here how the individual con- 
sciousness can be the organ of a common perception ; we 
are here noting the actual nature of that common 
experience which we call the perception of a fact. It is 
not necessary to maintain that the individual perception 
of a fact may be defined as an individual perception, 
together with the consciousness that it is not merely 
individual, that it has no other or more characteristic 
distinguishing quality^ All that we need to maintain 
is, that among the distinguishing marks of the individual 
perception of fact is this, that it conceives itself to be 
not merely an individual perception, but a common 
perception of which our own individual act of perception 
is an instance. The idea of fact, i.e., appears in ordi- 
nary experience as the creation of the collective mind ; 
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perception of fact, as an element in common experience, is 
perception of the individual as the organ of the collective 
lUnstratioiis of the Dodnd.* As an illustration of this truth 
tod^chancter of we may point to the feeling of dis- 
percep on. cry, ^^^^^^^ where the discoverer's power to 
enlighten mankind or to gratify his own pride depends 
on his assumption not merely that his testimony will be 
believed, but that it deserves to be believed, on his 
consciousness, i.e. that not he only but in him the 
intellectual society to which he belongs has made the 
observation and attained to the fact. The general accept- 
^ ^. ance of testimony, again, is witness not 

to the general trust of mankind m any 
and every individual observer, but to the general recog- 
nition of the action of the collective through the indi- 
vidual mind. When we give reasons for distrusting 
testimony, we assign the testimony to some perverting 
cause which has disturbed the individual mind, and 
disqualified it from fulfilling its normal office as the 
organ of the collective intelligence. Indeed, the actual 
distrust of testimony itself is neither more nor less than 
the refusal of the collective mind to allow a particular 
individual mind to have acted for the collective mind in 
a particular case, or the refusal of an individual to join 
in the general acceptance of an individual perception of 
fact as in fact a collective perception. 

The individual mind, indeed, wakes to the exercise 
of intelligence in an intelligent, a thinking, society. To 
what extent the activity of thought is dependent upon 
mere words may be matter of dispute. But if we can 
think without even virtually using words, it is only 

* Cp. Note D, on " Interaubjective Intercourae," p. 191. 
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because we can think the meaning of words without 
thinking the words themselves. We shall not be 
exaggerating the intimacy of union between the indi- 
. ^^ vidual and the collective mind if we 

creation of the coUec- note, as an instance of it, the depend- 

tiTeiiitcffigeiicc,in ^^^ ^f ^^ individual mind on what 
wnoae communion tne 

indmduai inteUigence is, in fact, the content of language. 
^^^^*^ Language is the creation, the expression 

of the collective intelligence. It is not merely the 
means of communication between mind and mind ; it is 
the storehouse of common ideas, the record of the col- 
lective perception and experience of the society among 
which it circulates. Language is in the intellectual 
region what we saw law to be in the region of action — 
a hard fact, an undeniable result of the collective action of 
individual minds ; an evidence, accordingly, of the intel- 
lectual communion of individual persons with another. 

If, in the play of intelligence, in the intercourse of 
mind with mind, we lay stress on the assertion of indi- 
Even the assertion of vidual judgment, and ascribe the pro- 

'^^:^^ g^ o'f tl^o'igl^t to the conflict of 
Standard of tmth. opinion, this conflict itself concerns 
the issue as to trvih. The conflict and the assertion of 
individual judgment alike involve and imply a common 
standard of truth. And this standard, again, is syste- 
matically applied in argument or proof, the very nature 
of which implies that we start from the premisses of a 
common experience, and establish what is never a merely 
individual conviction, always and only a universal, in 
the sense of a collective^ conclusion. 

Science includes and expresses the aspiration and 
hope of the human mind to convert our casual and 
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unevenly distributed experiences into a collective whole 
of human knowledge, to be appropriated by any and 
Science aims at every individual independently of his 
realising: the results origin or nationality, finding thus an 

of an experience that ^ i i» i i -i 

assumes itself to be, escape not merely from the bonds set to 
by right, coUective. understanding by individual experience 
and capacity, but from whatever limitations of thought 
or knowledge any intellectual fellowship narrower than 
the communion of the universal intelligence may seem 
to impose or to maintain. 

The authoritative claim of the collective mind, like 
the authoritative claim of the collective will, is recog- 

The appeal to and the ^^S^^ "^ *^® ^^g^^^ ^^ *^® individual 

claim of individual consciousness itself, in the appeal to 
a*r^^tion^f1^e^ individual experience as the first step 
authority of the to the knowledge of the truth — an 

collective mind. 11-11 

appeal which, by acceptmg it as a test, 
invests it with the authority of universal experience. 
Still more is the claim of the individual mind to attain 
to the generally accepted truth by genuine conviction, 
or else to deny it to be truth, a recognition of the collec- 
tive standard as a vital element in the life of the indivi- 
dual mind, which contains the strongest possible assertion 
of the reality of the collective standard and of its 
authority over the individual mind. 

Lastly, there is a higher degree of assent than even 
individual conviction, in the acceptance of a conclusion, 
CoUective beUef *® ^ collective possession of the intel- 
makes for the ideal lectual Community of mankind, where 
of a creed. ^^ truth is accepted like a scientific or 

a philosophical doctrine by the disciples of some great 
teacher of mankind as the soul and rationale of a spiritual 
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movement, laying hold of life, and claiming from the 
intellectual sphere authoritative power over the moral 
and emotional intercourse of spiritual beings. And this 
belief in a principle or a system is carried to its highest 
point in the religious idea of a creed, a body of truth 
concerning the universal being, the collective life of the 
universe, conceived as the rationale of the existence of 
this collective life itself and of our own communion with it. 
In the emotional region of the life of personal 
beings the evidence of personal conmiunion is of a 

HI. In the region of diflferent kind. Action is the ex- 
emotion, which coyers pression of will, language is the expres- 
the whole of life- gj^^ ^£ thought; emotion, we feel 

tempted to say, is its own expression — in fact, its 
expression is the whole social life of man, and his 
individual life in so far as it shows him to be engaged 
in or divorced from emotional communion with his kind ; 
and the evidences of the social character of emotion are 
to be found scattered over the whole surface of human 
life, except in so far as religion, the expression of the 
supreme emotion, is realised as gathering and compre- 
hending every phase and department of life into itself. 

Pleasure is the most individual form of emotion, the 
moment of rest in the achievement of individual desire, 
of pleasures, mutual *^® appreciation of that which the 
pleasures are the individual mind has apprehended. It 
must be enough to note here that the 
keenest pleasures, and certainly those which are most 
characteristic of personal life, are social pleasiures — those 
which not only involve, but consist in interchange of 
individual pleasure.* It is, indeed, in this form that 

• Part n. ch. V. p. 137. 
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pleasure most obviously asserts its claim to be more 
than animal — to be human, personal, spiritual. 

Art embodies and defines the social character of 
pleasure. In art, the individual aims at making himself 
Art implies and *^^ mouthpiece and minister of the 
appeals to a collective emotions of a community which in 
emotion of beauty, j^^^ ^^ j^^^ j^ universal. And artistic 

impulse or artistic appreciation, in higher or lower 
forms, permeates human society from end to end, and 
retains throughout the same essential character, indi- 
vidual expression or individual appropriation of what 
is felt to be in idea a collective emotion. 

But man, the personal being, lives in a world of 
emotion that is evidently social. It is the element 

But emotion is the '^ ^^^^ ^® ^^ *^® ^^^*^ ^^ ^^^• 

very element of the The child begins to live and move and 
social life of man, \^^f^ its being in the atmosphere of 

love. To live in one another 'is the ideal of every 
relation of family life. And even where the ideal is 
apparently furthest from realisation, the life itself is 
still an emotiona] fieict, an acutely conscious interchange 
of feeling. It is the tendency of emotion thus to make 
men cease to be individual units, to weld them into 
unities; and the capacity of the individual for thus 
passing out of and beyond his own individual life into 
union with the lives of others, is to him a source of 
unrest, the very inspiration of passion, which finds so 
many outlets in the infinite variety of the lives of men. 
Men find the satisfaction of this social impulse, the 
desire for emotional union with their kind, in very 
various ways. They may drug the pangs of desire by 
the gratification of sensual passion. They may seek 
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distraction from the disease of spiritual solitude by 
absorption in work. Work itself may bring with it the 
fellowship to which work naturally leads, and therewith 
the affections and loyalties which accompany every kind 
of association — social emotions, these, wliich, though 
they only occasionally rise to the level of a passion, are 
nevertheless the very element of the life to which they 
belong. Such sympathies of association vary in the 
degree in which they attain to such a standard of un« 
selfishness as entitles them to rank high in common 
estimation. They vary in the force which gives them 
effect, in the success with which they assert their claim 
over those who come within their range. But every 
individual carries with him, as a part of himself, the 
consciousness of a collective mind, in the " society " to 
which he belongs. It may assert itself in his life in 
very impalpable ways ; but change his social atmosphere 
and surroundings, and we see at once how much he 
depended upon it, how much the individual life in the 
emotional region consists in membership of the col- 
lective life, of the various forms of social union into 
which the individual has been absorbed. These are but 
vague and fragmentary indications of the most deep- 
seated principle of personal life, that which makes 
sympathy in some degree the need of all men, and self- 
devotion the one commanding need of the best. 

But there is a principle in human life, the chosen 
channel of the supreme emotion, an aspect, a depart- 
Aod as sDch has nient of life in which every aspect and 
become the principle every department of life are compre- 

^ handed. Religion has assumed this 

definite shape. It has undertaken this function in 
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human life. It has claimed to comprehend and to 
inspire every form of life by setting forth love, the 
emotion of mutual communion between persons, as the 
dominant principle, the key-fact of life and of the world, 
the vital secret of happiness. Quite apart from any 
question of the truth of Christianity, the feet that, in 
Christianity, religion, as the embodiment of the supreme 
emotion, has thus appeared upon the stage of history, 
that it has created a new form of fellowship, and 
through it has intensified every form of fellowship 
already existing among mankind, is a significant ele- 
ment in the prirad fojcie evidence which we are here 
passing in review, that the character of fellowship 
attaches to human life as a whole. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

Personality is the capacity for fellowship. To the 
theoretical recognition of this truth there is a practical 
1^ ^^u -obstacle in the simple fact that men 

The current theory of /. i . 

personality reflects largely fail of their destiny, and that 
St/rSS'iSrd^^ *^^ individual personaUties of which 
often a capacity for the world is full are unrealised, or at 
pnnr best very imperfectly realised, Capacities 

for fellowship. The sense of practical failure is reflected 
in philosophical theory. 

And there are reasons why philosophy of its own 
accord has been disposed to strike the note, to which 
Philosophy itself too *^^ individual experience of isolation 
has arisen in times of and divorce from the reality of fellow- 
pse. gj^.p j^ g^ ready to respond, and which 

this very response tends to perpetuate and to prolong 
as the prevailing tone of philosophic thought. European 
philosophy has had two births, and both have fallen in 
periods when what had been the great social unity was 
in collapse, breaking up into its component units. 
The philosophy of Plato and Aristotle taught that man 
Greek philosophy, was a social animal ; that he had in 
J:^?l;i^^^ tlie tendencies of which the 
of individual life. TrdXt? — the Greek society — was the 
outcome. But this TrdXt? was already ceasing to be 

35 D 2 
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a living social form. Plato's passionate protest against 
its decay could not avail to stay the hand of fate. 
With Aristotle already the delineation of the type of 
individual character which this social life produced is 
the prominent feature in his philosophy of life. And 
Greek philosophy after Aristotle as a philosophy of life 
lived and died as a philosophy of individual life. 

The birth of modern philosophy, again, was a feature 
in that long process of wakening to a consciousness of 
,^ . . ^ , itself in which the mediaeval Church 

The modem uitel- «. . . , . . . 

lectuAi movement as an effective social institution died a 

thTd^T^^e^*^ lingering death. Nationality and the 
medueval Empire- local loyalties which grew with it had 
begun to take the place of that un- 
earthly combination of Church and Empire which had 
ruled the heart and mind of Europe. But the individual 
sat incomparably looser to the new tie than to the old. 
It had neither the commanding authority of a world- 
wide sway which was the visible image of the Universal 
will, nor yet had it the intimate hold on the individual 
life, member as the individual had learnt to believe 
himself to be of a visible spiritual society that would 
live into eternity. Nor did the study of antiquity 
revive the lessons of the social philosophy of Greece. 
And modem phiiiK. Modem philosophy sprang out of the 
S?i1S?a^^o? common European mind. And it was 
the mind from reality, the Logic, not the Politics or even the 
Ethics of Aristotle, which had stamped itself on the 
Latin mind, and given to Europe the framework of 
its thought. The logical proposition, with its subject 
and predicate, substance and quality, hardened into that 
separation from one another from which the Metaphysic 
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of Aristotle had sought to save them, these gave 
to modem philosophy its root conceptions of ex- 
tension and thought, which haunt us through the 
history of every school of modem philosophy, the 
embodiment of a dualism of which the modem agnostic 
is the last pathetic result. Modem philosophy started 
with a separation of the mind from reality. 

And this separation of the mind from reality, the 
assumption borrowed by philosophy from the life out of 
1.5 1.1 which it grew, has been intensified and 
philosophy, appeaiiag fixed by the operation of another cause 
SlS'iS.^" "^ti^e ^ philosophy itself. PhUosophy 
pecuiUriy powerless is the supreme expression of the intel- 
toorercome. j^^^^^j ^^^^^^ j^ personal life. And 

the intellect in philosophy naturally tends to magnify its 
office. That communion with reality, in which we are 
to maintain that the knowledge of reality consists, is 
not to be achieved by the intellectual faculty, except in 
its due relation with the moral and emotional faculties.* 
Philosophy, in fact, has set to thought an eminently 
uncongenial task where it has demanded that it should 
abolish single-handed the dualism which especially 
belongs to thoughtf A sense of " bloodless " unreality 

* Cp. Bradley, " Principles of Logic," p. 533 : " It may come from a failm« 
of my metaphysics or from a weakness of the flesh, which continues to blind 
me, bat the notion that existence conld be the same as understanding strikes 
as cold and ghostlike as the dreariest materialism. That the glory of this 
world in the end is appearance leaves the world more glorious, if we feel it 
as a show of some friller splendour ; but the sensuous curtain is a deception 
and a cheat, if it hides some colourless movement of atoms, some spectral 
woof of impalpable abstraction, or unearthly ballet of bloodless categories." 

t On the intimate connection of the three, as seen from the point of view 
of psychology, cp. Ladd, " Descr. Psych.," p. 18 : " Every psychic fact is 
actually complex with an irreducible threefold complexity ; it is at the same 
time a fact of intellection, a fact of feeling, and a fact of conation.^' So 
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has haunted the highest achievement of the thought 
which has ignored its relation to emotion and will. 
The analysis of the intellectual process in isolation and 
abstraction from the other personal faculties could not 
even yield a rationale of the intellectual achievement 
itself. It can only plausibly appear to do so because 
the isolation of the intellectual faculty cannot really be 
made complete. 

It is impossible to attempt to enter on a systematic 
appeal to the facts of experience in order to justify the 
To commend the principle that personal fellowship is the 
definition of peraoii- key-fact of experience, until we have 

ality as the capacity g% -tt i« /•! 

for feUowship, the u^st cxammed the relation of the various 
faculties of person- faculties of personal life to one another, 

auty mu st be ezhi- 

bited in their union Sufficiently at least to show that they 
with one another. ^^^ inseparable from one another, and 
that it is through their ordered co-operation that we 
experience that communion with reality in which it is 
to be maintained that experience consists. 

Th6 definition of experience is the object throughout. 
But the terms of the definition must be cleared from 
misunderstanding. It is personality as a whole which 
is the faculty for fellowship. Philosophical speculation 
has separated the various phases or forms of personal 
life from one another. They must be restored to their 
organic union with one another, as members of the whole 
individual personality, before the individual personality 
itself can be exhibited as the faculty for fellowship in 
the various regions of experience. 

Ward, '* Encyc. Brit.," part 77, p. 39. As to the " conBtituent elements " of 
consciousness, '^ there is in the main substantial agreement : the elementary 
facts of mind cannot, it is held, be expressed in less than three propositions — 
I feel somehow, I know something, I do something." 
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CHAPTER II 

FEELING 

In analysing the individual personality^ feeling first 
demands definition. Feeling is the background of per- 
Feeiin? in the back- sonality , the element of * * consciousness " 
pnomidofpcrsoiiaHty, that interpenetrates and accompanies 
that accomiMuiies all the difierent forms of ''self-con- 
"8eif-coii8cioiisiic88."gcious" life.* FecUng apart, every 
form of personal life is a form of self-consciousness — 
self-consciousness meaning here not consciousness of b, 
self, but consciousness in relation to a self, conscious- 
ness of that which can only be defined in distinction 
from a self, where the self is not explicit but implicit 
in the consciousness, not necessarily present but neces- 
sarily involved. The intellectual consciousness of an 
object, for instance, or the moral consciousness of a 
motive are forms of self-consciousness. The object or 
the motive can only be defined as an object or a motive 
in distinction from a self. And every form of will and 

• Bradley, "Mind," N.S., No. 6, p. 212 : "What cornea first in each of 
ns is rather feeling (than consciousness), a state as yet withont either a 
subject or an object. Feeling here natoraUy does not mean mere pleasure 
and pain. . . . Feeling is immediate experience withont distinction or rela- 
tion in itself. It is a unity complex, but without relations ; and there is here 
no difference between the state and its content, since, in a word, the experi- 
enced and the experience are one. And a distinction between cognition and 
other aspects of our nature is not yet dereloped. Feeling is not one differ- 
entiated aspect, but it holds all aspects in one." 
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thought and emotion are in this sense self-conscious. 
But behind and along with every form of self-conscious 
life there is a form of consciousness which is not self- 
consciousness.* 

Every perception, every volition, every self-con- 
scious emotion, is dogged by its own shadow of ante- 
Feeiin? is observed ^^^^* feeling, and this feeling, like 
byinteUectuaiseif- every other part of our conscious life, 
coDsaoos&ess, ^^ observe and reflect upon. The 

intellectual consciousness endeavours to seize and to 
define it. But feeling eludes definition, because in 
endeavouring to define it the intellectual consciousness 
alters feeling. In the attempt to seize and describe 
which breaks up feeling, the mind divides it into feel- 
"/**^'M"*® ^^^> moments, phases of feeling. But 

^ feeling is in itself continuous; its 

phases or pulsations pass into one another, often as 
smoothly as the summit and the hollow of a wave in 
the swell of an unbroken sea. The successive phases 
or pulsations difier from one another. But it is not 
the feeling consciousness that marks off these phases 
from one another and contrasts them with one another. 
This is the work of reflection, of the intellectual con- 
sciousness that observes the stream of feeling. Feeling, 
again, knows neither subject nor object; it is, to the 
merely feeling consciousness, neither the feeling of an 
object causing the changes of feeling, nor the feeling 
of a subject of feeling undergoing changes in its con- 
and describes it in sciousness, and conscious of the changes, 
judgments, jq^Q judgment either of perception or 

reflection expresses feeling. It is not mere feeling 

* See Note E, Appendix, p. 192, on "Consdonanessand Self-conscionsness." 
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that is expressed in the perceptive judgment, " That is 
hot," or in the reflective judgment, " I am cold/' And 
some such judgment as this latter, thought in observing 
feeling inevitably forms. If feeling could express itself 
directly in language, its language would have neither 
substantives nor adjectives. It would express itself in 
a series of adverbs — ^a series the members of which 
would not be more distinct from one another than the 
gradations by which the bee passes from the busy 
hum of honey-laden contentment to the angry buzz of 
thwarted endeavour, for the purport of these momentary 
gmieitasafcject, expressions of feeling could not be 
and a definite content, defined to mere feeling by any contrast 
of one point in the stream of consciousness with another. 
When the psychologist speaks of the "content"* of 
consciousness, he is detaching an adjective from its 
substantive, a quality from the thing it qualifies, a 
modification of the feeling consciousness from the fed- 
ing consciousness of which it is a modification. Only 
as qualifying the thing as the predicate of a perceptive 
judgment is the quality apprehended as a quality at 
all ; only as the predicate of a reflective judgment, as 
the content of a moment or phase of consciousness 
marked ofi* from other moments or phases of conscious- 
ness, in distinction from the feeling consciousness and 
in relation to it, is the modification of consciousness a 
content at alLf The feeling consciousness is observed 

* Cp. James, "Text-book of Psychology," p. 466: "Shall we describe 
the experience as a quality of our feeling, or our feeling of a quality ? The 
ambiguous word ' content ' hag been recently invented instead of ' object,* 
to escape a decision." 

t On the " presentation '* of psychology as still more open to this criticism, 
see Note £, on " Consciousness and Self-consciousness." 
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and described post-mortem * by the thinking conscious- 
ness whether of the ordinary man in his reflective 
moments or of the psychological observer. The phase 
of feeling, which in the instinctive working of the intel- 
ligence of the ordinary man passes into a perception, 
is viewed by the self-observing intelligence in the 
reflecting mind as a phase of the feeling self. The 
feeling self, as feeling, is not a self, it does not feel 
itself to be a self, it is the selfhood of the thinker 
which is viewed (and no doubt truly viewed) by thought 
as the subject of successive phases of feeling. And to 
the observing intellect, to the self thus, as thinker, 
taking note of itself as feeling, the feeling appears to 
have a complex and indefinite content — this observation 
being, so to say, the obverse side of that vaguely com- 
plex world which thought presents to reflection in the 
perception which comes nearest to feeling. The content 
which, as feeiingr, of the perception is reflected back into 

JSSti^^,2" *l^« feeling life- Feeling «« f«lt ^ 
not have. never be described or expressed. It 

is described as reflected on by thought. Feeling as 

it passes is separated by the self -observing intelligence 

into moments or elements : in itself it is continuous, 

and knows neither division nor distinction. It is unified 

and regarded as a stream, a mass of consciousness : in 

feeling itself there is nothing to make it a whole. It 

is attributed to a subject of sentient consciousness, who 

is distinguished from the variety of his consciousness : 

feeling itself knows no distinction of a subject feeling 

from a feeling felt The intellectual observer, noting 

* Seth, " Man's Place in the Cosmos," p. 120 : ** All introspection is really 
retrospection; it is a ^s^-morf em examination.*' 
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the emergence from feeling of the judgment of percep- 
tion, and finding in the judgment of reflection into 
which this judgment of perception is instinctively con- 
verted a complex and various content, infers from the 
variety and complexity of the self-conscious life a like 
variety and complexity in feeling itself. At any given 
moment of our conscious life there is present to us as 
perceived a vaguely bounded world, the immediate 
environment of the bodily self, all that is within the 
range of the senses, or of such immediate and uncon- 
scious inference as the operation of the senses usually 
includes. Here is a perception — with a content. We 
reflect, i.e. we become conscious " I am perceiving," and 
what was the content of the perceptive judgment imme- 
diately becomes the content of a reflective judgment. 
But reflection also tells us — " before I perceived, I felt," 
and the psychologist is apt to transfer to the antecedent 
feeling the content of the reflective judgment. 

This process, by which thought reflects back into 
feeling its own organised relation of variety in unity, 
may be said to be the converse of that by which feeling 
communicates to the fiirst and instinctive judgments of 
perception, and in some measure to those of reflection too, 
a vividness and assurance, a sense of intimacy and close 
communion with the thing or mind observed, which 
becomes lost in the further development of thought. 

If the question be asked. How can the feeling con- 
sciousness be observed at all by a thinking consciousness 
so alien from it in character ? it can, I think, only be 
answered that we are endeavouring to describe the facts 
of personal life — that diflferent phases or forms of 
personal life are not, as a matter of fact, separate from 
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one another like the limbs of a body. They are rather 
Diverse as feeling: aspects or forms of personal life, the 
M a mttodTfa^ activity of each one of which involves 
we perceive that we the activity of all the others. They 
as perc^^, ceasM ^^^ thus, SO to say, internal to one 
to be felt another.* Each as it comes to the front 

absorbs but does not obliterate the other. And so 
here, as there is a feeling of perceiving, we can also 
perceive that we feel, though in perceiving that we feel, 
we i'pso facto cease to merely feel. Feeling, as it is 
intellectually apprehended, ceases to be felt. 

Philosophical discussion has associated feeling espe- 
cially with thought, because thought is in us the observer, 
VoUtion as weU as *^® phUosopher. But feeling equally 
ttou^t springs from ^Qgg the steps of the various forms of 
moral self-consciousness, as they appear 
upon the threshold of self-conscious life. Here too 
definite consciousness often begins with a vague com- 
plex of motives, impulses, and desires, dormant or 
dominant in different degrees in different moments of 
consciousness, and it is against this vague background 
of desires that some definite motive or desire asserts 
itself. And here too the awakening desire, the impulse 
which is nearest to feeling, has a force and spontaneity 
of its own which it seems to bring with it from the 
feeling out of which it springs. 

The relation of feeling to what we are in this essay 
to distinguish from it as emotion, needs to be more 
clearly marked, because the distinction does not corre- 
spond to any division recognised in popular language. 

* Cp. Tertnllian, '* De Animft/* ii. 7 : '' Quia mihi ezhibebit sensum non 
intelligentetn quod sentit? aut intellectam non sentientem qnod inteUigit." 
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We shall mean, then, by emotion, self-conscious feeling, 
and by feeling, emotion without distinction in conscious- 
And feeling, as ness between the subject of feeling and 

tolSediSSSS^ its occasion. The things which we 
from emotion, the distinguish in self-conscious feeling as 
SiSStt'u £f^* subject and object, the cause of feeling 
antidpation. and the consciousness that feels, are 

in mere feeling merged in one another. In emotion, 
it is essential to the feeling that we should be con- 
scious of the thing admired, loved, abhorred, as distinct 
from ourselves, qualifying our feeling, causing in us 
love, abhorrence, admiration, and itself qualified by 
doing so, as beautiful, horrible, lovable. Feeling is 
both momentary and evanescent. Emotion comes to a 
climax at moments of time, but it abides, and through 
the fluctuations of feeling preserves an identity of its 
own as a relation between the subject and the object in 
the emotion. Feeling lacks the element of will, and is 
hence often described as passive, though in fact it is 
neither active nor passive. But emotion is purposed, 
deliberate, laden with the force of the will that main- 
tains it Feeling, so far as we can seize and describe 
it, is, as we have said, without any consciousness of 
distinction between the subject of feeling and its cause : 
emotion is intensely conscious of the distinction, even 
in the very act of overcoming it. Feeling then is the 
negation of any and all of the forms of self-consciousness. 
Emotion is the consummation of self-consciousness. 
Emotion carries with it, as essential to itself, the 
characters of will and thought. It carries them with it, 
and merges them in something which is not feeling, and 
yet is like it — a relation of communion between subject 
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and object, of which feeling, their unconscious union, 
was the prophecy and anticipation. 

In the ordinary normal consciousness of the un- 
sophisticated human person, the form of self-conscious- 
Thcfonnofsdf- ^^^^s, moral, intellectual, or emotional, 
consdousness which which seems to arise directly out of 
stands in immediate feeling, which finds itself dogged by 
contrast to feeling is feeling, is that in which the object is 

consciousness of the ^ *' 

object rather than of obvious, the Subject implied. Self- 
*^* *^* consciousness seems to appear upon the 

scene, as the consciousness of an object perceived, a 
thing, a person, a world ; or as the consciousness of 
a motive, a desire, an obligation, an impulse from with- 
out ; or as the consciousness of an object, pleasant or 
repellent, qualified by emotion. I am conscious of a 
world, intellectual, moral, or emotional, before I am 
explicitly conscious of a self. Between feeling and this 
form of self-consciousness, the consciousness, moral, 
intellectual, or emotional, of an object, there is normally 
no intermediate stage in which the subject of conscious- 
ness is conscious of itself as the subject of a modification 
in its consciousness, and from which the step is made, as 
it were, by way of inference to an object as the cause 
of the modification. This immediate sequence of self- 
consciousness on feeling is the fact of experience as it 
presents itself to reflection. If we try to get behind 
this, we are in a highly speculative region of thought, 
where the psychologist may, or may not, afford us data 
for determining the stages in the history of a develop- 
ment from merely conscious to self-conscious life, from 
feeling to will, thought, and emotion. 

Such a development might be imagined, a priori^ to 
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take place in very various ways. In the merely feeling 
The course of de- consciousness, the distinction between 
▼dopment f rom subject and object is latent. The 

conscioiia ne ss to 9611- ^i* /• • "X" • i -x 

conadonsness is feeling consciousness of any individual 

conjectural. subject of consciousness is in a sense 

microcosmic ; its changes reflect the history of the 
universe from a particular point of view; more im- 
mediately they reflect variations in its own immediate 
surroundings, as a centre of consciousness localised in 
time or space, or in whatever other sphere we suppose 
the individual point of consciousness to be placed. But 
in the feeling consciousness itself, itself and its world 
are in no way discriminated from one another. Under 
what stimulus can we conceive the conscious self to 
spring into distinction from its world ? 

To review a series of conjectural answers to this 
question, without professing to adduce any proof or to 
establish any presumption in favour of one rather than 
another, is a proceeding which would not seem likely 
in itself to lead to any useful result. But it may 
appear that there is a conclusion which cannot well 
be avoided on any and every hypothesis as to the 
process by which self-conscious sprang from conscious 
life. And it is worth while to make the attempt to 
show that this is so. 

We may conceive, then, a condition of discord to 
arise in the consciousness, giving rise to a vague 
We can imagine self- appetency, a sense of uneasiness and 
consciousness to arise want, fiTowing into a definite desire 

from consciousness — ' o o 

from feeling— «s or repulsion — the individual asserting 
desire, himself, and claiming to reshape his 

surroundings, or to readjust himself to them. If this 
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were conceived to be the course of the development, 
the first step in self-conscious life would be very 
evidently volitional. But if so, it is also evident, in 
the first place, that the act of will has already become 
intellectual, as soon as an object independent of the self 
is apprehended as the object of desire or repulsion, and 
that this " desire " already contains in itself an emotional 
element, in the anticipated feeling of satisfaction in 
which desire as desire becomes complete. And further, 
even the vague appetency which is here supposed to 
precede desire, involves an intellectual recognition of 
the outer world as other than the self, and the emotional 
consciousness of its discord with the self. It " involves " 
them, i.e. these other aspects or phases of this primary 
volitional consciousness detach themselves from it as we 
reflect upon it, but seem to form a part of it, and to be 
inseparable from it in fact. 

Or, again, we might imagine in the feeling con- 
sciousness, a condition of equipoise, of repose, in which, 
in the mere intensity of the pause in a 
moment or phase of consciousness, the 
object prominent at such a moment in its influence on 
consciousness should separate itself from the conscious 
self, and the first dim perception should arise. Some 
such phase of experience we should say that we have in 
moments of rest and reverie, when weariness has led us 
to relapse from any kind of spiritual energy into a state 
which brings us nearest to the primeval feeling life. If 
it were so that self-consciousness arose, we should say 
again that the virtual self-assertion, by which the object 
is thrust away from the self to be perceived and 
observed, is an element of will presupposed in this 
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primary perception, and that the quality under which 
the object is perceived — what the psychologist would 
call the content of this stage of consciousness — is always 
an apprehension of the object as aflfecting the self. In 
feeling there is no distinction of world and self ; the 
world is felt as affecting the self, and the self as affected 
by the world. Here, in the first dim perception, it is 
under this character, as causing such and such an 
affection of the self, that the world, the object, is known. 
The primary intellectual perception then would arise 
out of the merely feeling life by a volitional self- 
assertion, and would pass into an emotional appreciation 
of the object, such emotional appreciation being already 
involved in the intellectual assertion of its quality, but 
passing into a definite emotional verdict by which this 
small cycle of personal life would be closed. 

Once more we might picture the passage from con- 
sciousness — thus. We could conceive a stage of feeling 
in which in the fulness of contentment 
or as cmo on, ^^ subject of feeling should rise into 

consciousness of the world of feeling, the object of 
emotion, as a world of worship, an object of adoration. 
And here again the impulse of spiritual energy which 
asserts itself in the rise of the emotion, makes this rise of 
emotion itself primarily an act of will. And the appre- 
hension of the object of love or adoration as other than 
the subject of the emotion, a separation involved in 
the very nature of emotion, shows the trace of the 
intellectual activity which is involved where self-con- 
scious life thus takes its rise in emotion. 

In present experience the self-conscious life of per- 
sonality breaks forth abruptly from the background of 

E 
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feeling as will, thought, or emotion. The foregoing 
analysis, in the last degree speculative and hypothetical, 
but in any case the of possible stages of progress connect- 
sdS^ss would "^S conscious and self-conscious life 
seem to be ToUtionaL seems to Suggest the natural order in 
which these faculties or phases of personality are related 
to one another.* And the suggestion is that feeling 
breaks into self-consciousness always really by way of 
volition,! and then through the intellectual phase 
passes into emotion — a suggestion which will be con- 
firmed as we pursue our analysis of these faculties of 
personality themselves. 

* Obviously in this tentative and merely illustrative treatment of the 
borderland between feeling and self-conscioufiness we have treated volition 
merely as an energy of the subject of self-consciousness, ignoring the no less 
significant fact that this eneigy is asserted always in correlation with some 
impulse of energy from without. This, instead of the other, might have 
been made the prominent factor in the change. 

t Cp. Ladd, "Outlines of Descr. Psych.,'* p. 112 : "To be the subject of 
a conscious state is to be doing something." Gp. also the passages on 
Conation quoted in Note F, on " Will and Causation," p. 201. 
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CHAPTER III 

WILL 

It is with the will then — the volitional form of self- 
consciousness — that we begin onr analysis of the 
VTiU is observed and ^l^DaeDts or aspeets of personality, 
described by self- The tenn " self-consciousness " is 
but it is itself self- usually apphed to knowledge. In 
conscious. asserting that will and emotion are 

distinct modes of self-consciousness, it is necessary to 
note not only that intellectual self-consciousness accom- 
panies the self-consciousness of will and emotion, but 
that in describing either of these latter we necessarily 
describe it in terms of the intellectual consciousness. 
" That is beautiful," " That is desirable," " I ought to do 
this," are intellectual judgments. Words are the language 
of thought. It is thought which observes and describes 
in perception and reflection alike. It is thought which 
observes and describes the action of will. But it is 
nevertheless not difficult to see that will is self-conscious 
activity, not merely in the sense that it is an activity 
accompanied by self-conscious intelligence. We act, 
and we know that we act. But we are self-conscious 
agents not merely because we know that we act. Our 
action itself, as well as our knowledge of it, is self- 
conscious. The activity of the will is itself a mode of 

51 
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self-consciousness. We are intellectually conscious of 
things, of objects. We call this self-consciousness 
WhattheoUectis because we are conscious of the thing 
to intelligence tJie or object as distinct from ourselves, 
motive IS to volition. ^^ ^^^ morally conscious of motives. 

We call this self-consciousness because we are conscious 
of the motive as distinct from ourselves. We cannot 
desire an object without an intellectual perception of 
the object. Granted. It is nevertheless true that our 
moral consciousness of the object as desired, as moving 
the will, is distinct from our intellectual consciousness 
Volition is expressed of it as known. Of this moral con- 
jnteUectaaf^^^ "* sciousness, action is the expression^ as 
ments. language is of the intellectual con- 

sciousness. The motive in operation is described in an 
intellectual judgment. Various kinds of motives are 
described in various types of judgment. There is a 
judgment of desire, of which the type is, "This is 
desirable." There is a judgment of obligation, of which 
the tjrpe is, " I ought." There are judgments, whose 
classification in one order is less obvious, and on which 
we cannot here dwell at length,* judgments which 
embody some harmony or mutal relation of wills as 
united in determining action. But in any or all of 
these the moral fact described is distinct from its 
intellectual description, and the moral fact is, motived 
action. 

This distinction of volition or will from intellect and 
emotion, the other forms of self-consciousness, and its 
relation to them, will be exemplified as we trace it 
through the three obvious forms of volition — desire, 

* Cp. pp. 59-63. 
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duty, affection. In every form of volition alike, the 
self acts and acts from a motive, i.e. we observe ourselves 

VoHtion in all its *^ ^*' ^ ^^ moved to act by some- 
f omw laroives a thing distinct from ourselves, and to 
^^motive," Lc in- identify ourselves with that by which 
(X) action; we are moved. All these three ele- 

i^tontl ™° ments are necessary to make the 
(3) adoption of the motive. Action is not motived, and 
is not volitional, or, indeed, " action " 
at all, unless the self that is moved identifies itself with 
that which moves it, and which thereby becomes a motive, 
This is the primi ^^d leads to action. Whether or not 
fade fact of Toiitioa. Q^p volitional consciousness is delusive 
is not here the question.* We are so far describing only 
what our volitional consciousness is, what the average 
man means when he says, '^ I did it." He describes an 
experience of which this is primd facie the account 
to be given. I act — something not myself prompts 
me to act — I adopt the prompting. It is not true 
to the facts to describe an action simply as moved ; it 
is motived, Le. I acquiesce in, or accept, or adopt, the 
impulse t receive. It may turn out, on examination 
and analysis, that my consciousness of adopting the 
motive is a delusion, a delusion which can be traced to 
its source — a delusion whose psychological history can 
be written out in black and whita None the less the 
consciousness of adopting the impulse from without, 
and thereby making it a motive, is part of the pHmd 
facie fact to be studied or accounted for. Nor, again, 
is it true to the facts to say that self-consciousness 
constitutes the impulse from without into a motive, 

♦ See Note F, on ** Will and Caiiflation." 
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and then to ignore the fact that it is an impulse moving 
from without which is thus made into a motive. The 
primary fact, the normal experience wherever we act 
at all, is a combination of these two facts — we act 
under a motive, we make the motive our own under 
which we act. May it be said that sometimes, at least, 
we are conscious of merely acting? I should answer, 
No, always of directed action — action with an aim in 
it, action, i.e., already involving something that moves 
us to act, and an identification of ourselves with that 
which moves us. 

This then is the volitional form or aspect of self- 
I. The motive in consciousness, whose relation to thought 
d^^u^, and ^^^ emotion we have to trace through 
L in desire— described three tjrpical forms of volition. The 
Se*objeS^™s*i8 ^^™^ ^^ Volitional self-consciousness 
desirable;" which naturally offers itself first for 

consideration is that which is generally covered by the 
term " desire." * In this region of the moral conscious- 
ness a thing desired represents the impulse from with- 
out — that which moves us to act; and desire is the 
going forth of the mind towards the thing with 
strength enough to produce the action. As desired, 
the object becomes a motive. 

The presence of an intellectual element in this type 

* The use of " desire " in this general sense disregards distinctions between 
impulse, appetite, instinct, etc., on the one hand, and desire on the other, and 
indicates, what I believe to be the truth, that the normal representative of the 
simplest type of volition is volition directed to an object Psychologists may 
discern more mdimentary forms of conative or appetitive consdousnefis, or 
they may analyse desire itself, and note the spontaneous element in desire 
under such names as impulse, instinct, etc.; but this does not affect the 
normal fact that desire for an object is, in common experience, the primary 
form of volition. 
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of moral consciousness is obvious enough. We desire 
an object. Desire, in its simplest form, is represented 
rather by a judgment of the form, " This is desirable," 
plainly invoiviiifi: an than by a judgment of the form, ^' I 
^S^SfdiS^"" desire this." DesirabiUty or desiredness 
from it: in the object is the motive rather than 

desire in us. It is upon the object that attention is 
concentrated. And the " object " is, so to say, a recog- 
nised intellectual product. The "object" is an object 
of intellectual self-consciousness, of that form of intel- 
lectual self-consciousness which is commonly called per- 
ception. Here, then, is an intellectual element already 
involved in desire. But desire involves not only an 
intellectual perception of the object desired, but also 
an intellectual perception of the desirable quality in 
the object. Sometimes the matter will so present itself 
to the mind that we should rather say there is in the 
desire an intellectual perception of the object as it is 
and an intellectual perception of the object as it is 
desired to be. This only gives us the perception of the 
desirable quality in a diflFerent form. 

But allowing for both of these as intellectual per- 
ceptions, there still remains the motive relation to the 
self of the object as it is desired to be. No account 
of the intellectual elements in desire exhausts the 
matter. Desire is no mere product or result of intel- 
lectual perceptions. What we loosely and generally 
call the object is a motive as well as an object ; it is 
perceived by the knowing self as existing, it moves the 
acting self as desirable. The world is to the knowing 
self a world of objects, of things that are; to the 
acting self a world of impulses, an infinite congeries of 
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attractions and repulsions — a world of possible satisfac- 
tions, of points on which we depend, of focuses of force 
that draw us out of ourselves. 

Duty represents a form of moral self-consciousness 
quite distinct from desire, the consciousness wlyich we 
iL in duty, a form of describe whenever we use the words 

I^SSS;:^ " I o^gl^*-" Here the obUgatiou re- 
judgment I onffhv* presents the impulse from without — 
an impulse not, like desire, appealing tcf a need, and 
cialling up a response from the spring of action within, but 
authoritative, imposing itself upon the self within whose 
bounds it appears, and which in obeying the impulse 
accepts it as its own and identifies itself with it. 

The judgment of obligation differs at once from the 
judgment of desire in the form in which it is expressed. 

ajadgmentastothe ^^ *^^ judgment of desire, the thing 
saiiject of consdons- desired is, as we saw, the subject of the 
°^^ judgment — " This is desirable." In 

the judgment of obligation, " I ought," the I, the self, 
is the subject of the judgment. 

The question indeed occurs, in applying to this form 
of moral consciousness our definition of " motive," 
but nevertheless whether the "ought," the obligation, 
describii^ an impulse is not within US too — whether con- 
romwi ou , scieutious action is indeed, as it has 

been said to be, " self-movement." It is self-movement 
only with the proviso that something other than our- 
selves has found a footing in ourselves, and that con- 
scientious action is the surrender of ourselves to be 
determined by it. I surrender myself to duty always 
with the consciousness that the self which surrenders 
itself is other than that to which it surrenders itself. 
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In other words, we mast maintain that the conscious- 
ness of action in obedience to duty is a consciousness 
of being moved as well as of being self-moved. This 
is, at this stage, the primd facie moral fact, whatever 
explanation may remain to be given of it. When we 
act upon the impulse of duty, we obey, we are com- 
manded, we are obliged, and the authoritative character 
of the impulse carries with it at once the implication 
that we are moved by something other than ourselves, 
and that we adopt the impulse as our own. 

And there is an intellectual el^nent in this form of 
moral consciousness, though it is different from that 
iavoivisffitsown which we saw present in desire. The 
formofinteUectiiai judffment which describes the con- 

CQoacioiisficss, from ^ ^ 

which agftin it ia sciousness of duty, the judgment ^^I 
distinct as a motive, ought," is an intellectual judgment 
equally with the judgment " This is desirable," though 
in the form of the expression it is the predicate 
instead of the subject which implies the perception of 
something different from the self. This perception is 
the perception of a law. Under the motive of desire, 
the mind is occupied with the particular thing desired 
at the moment. Under the motive of duty, it is occu- 
pied with a law or rule covering a number of actions. 
This in itself implies an intellectual apprehension of a 
different kind. It is a different operation of the intellect 
which apprehends a law governing a number of different 
cases. The perception involved in any generalisation 
is different from the "perception" commonly called 
perception, the perception of a fact. But it is an in- 
tellectual perception, nevertheless, which, merely as a 
generalisation, the law of duty involves. 
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That the consciousness of duty is more than an 
intellectual perception of a general truth is implied 
in the difference of meaning which attaches to law 
with the sense of authority as contrasted with law 
merely in the sense of generalisation. The law of 
moral consciousness is a motive. And it is a motive 
clearly distinct from desire. It is different not only 
moti initsdf ^ *^® intellectual operation involved, 
different from the The nature of the impulse as authori- 
motive of desire: tative makes a difference in the moral 
region, in the character of the motive itself. It may 
be true that desire in the individual self-consciousness 
or in the world carries with it much of the imperative 
character. Impulse is authoritative. Desire has in it 
something of the nature of a command. Or, again, 
it may be true that at certain stages of the moral 
history of mankind we come across descriptions of the 
moral fact — like the Greek to koKou^ where duty seems 
to be regarded as an object of desire, a quality in the 
thing to be done which draws the self into action, 
rather than an imperative acting upon it within. 
But the fact that in such cases as these we seem to 
catch duty in the act of disengaging itself from desire 
illustrates rather than confuses the distinction between 
the two. The facts in either case, in themselves rather 
baffing and difficult to describe, become clearer when 
viewed as lying on the borderland between the two 
regions of volition. The two regions of volition remain 
none the less distinct. 

The higher motive of social affection and the higher 
region of the moral life to which it belongs is more 
difficult to describe. It may, perhaps, be indicated thus. 
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The history of an imaginary transition from desire to 
duty has often been traced by philosophers. It is to 
iii in affection— ^^ observed, as to any such history, 
tiic common account that it leaves the essential distinction 

of the transition from •■ -■ i i • i -i 

desire to duty involves between duty and desire untouched; 
a sodai tow of that duty as it ultimately emerges from 

morals* ^Mrbicn sufif" ^ i • i i 

gests a higher social desire is distinct from desire, though 
motive, ^^^y jg nevertheless the direct outcome 

of desire. But there is another observation to be 
made on these speculations. If we start from the man 
as a unit of desire, desire, through the sheer impotence 
to satisfy desire, binds men into societies,* leads them 
to discover this fact about themselves, that they rise to 
a higher level of self-satisfaction in a society, and it is 
social life that brings with it the new spiritual force or 
motive of obligation. This view of duty and the moral 
life of men as a social fact has predominated of late. 
The moral life is viewed, not so much as an individual 
doing his duty, obeying his individual conscience, 
satisfying his social instincts and the like ; the moral 
life is viewed rather as the social life. The various 
forms of social union are studied. The fact that I have 
a duty to do, and a conscience to obey, is an incidental 
result of the fact that I am a member of society. The 
social view of morals, which has thus arisen out of the 
explanation of the progress from desire to duty, may 
itself point to a moral apprehension distinct from both. 
And, apart from any special tendencies of modem moral 
speculation, the moral life has by no means always 
been viewed from a merely individual point of view. 
A moral category higher than duty has actuaUy 

* Plato, " Kep.," p. 369 : iroi<<re« 5^ oM\v (viz. iroAiy) i^ ^y^i^ xp«*«« 
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been attained and realised^ wherever obedience of the 
individual to a law which he finds incumbent on him 
amotivereiaisediii is ^aerged in the devotion of the indi- 

vaiious fonns of vidual to a society of which he forms 
social union* i m -11 1 

a part. If moral theory has not 
formulated this type of volition into a judgment, it is 
certainly not because it cannot claim to be a fact of 
experience. Every form of social union, in which any 
degree of affection or loyalty is recognised as the bond, 
affords an example of action to which this is the motive, 
that the individual perceives himself to be part of a whole 
including other persons, and feels himself to be moved to 
act in this way or in that by the perception that this is so. 
Neither desire nor duty make their appearance in 
fact, as the custom of the schools leads us first to con- 
sider them, in the mere individual. The familiar 
account of the origin of society in the stress of desire 
represents fact, only in so far as it gives a true analysis 
of a force tending to maintain and to forward the 
organisation of society. It misrepresents fact, in so far 
as it suggests the idea that individuals combine to form 
society, that society is a result whose cause is to be 
found in the individuals of which it is composed. It 
would be much more true to say that society gives 
birth to the individual, that the individual detaches 
himself from society. And the detachment, never more 
than a feature in the social career of the individual, in 
the end intensifies his social character. The individual 
not merely remains a social product, but becomes, 
because he is an individual, more and more a social 
being. It is as a social being, not as a mere individual, 
that man desires. Into almost every desire this social 
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character enters as a constituent element. As the child 
towards its mother's breast, so man yearns towards the 
world for sustenance and life. But among the desires 
of the individual, there are cravings which are directly 
social. Desire, we say, is of an object. But the social 
desires from the sexual desire upwards are not towards 
an object merely, towards some being other than the 
self, but towards some form of social union with a being 
other than the self, a union which shall include and 
combine both the object and the self. 

Again, the view of the moral life to which we have 
alluded pictures the genesis of duty from desire. In 
so far as this presentation of the subject professes to 
resolve duty into desire, it fruitlessly obscures the facts 
of life, but in so far as, in the social life of the individual, 
it brings together these two members of the moral order, 
which commonly appear in opposition to one another, it 
opens the way to a truer view of duty. Duty is an 
impulse, a motive, never realised, satisfied, or fulfilled 
by the immolation of the whole living flesh and soul 
upon the altar of an empty shrine dedicated to a formless 
and indefinite divinity— duty, which is duty and no 
more. It is an impulse fully realised and obeyed only 
when it assumes again the character of the desire from 
which it sprang, and to which it has been opposed, and 
find its end in the life of the society, of whose demand 
upon him the individual sense of duty is the voice. It 
is this moral communion of spirit with spirit, the life, 
the communion, whose requirements are the laws of 
duty, whose achievement becomes, to the will enlightened 
by the discipline of conscience, the highest object of 
desire. This social motive is an object of desire, not 
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after the manner of a thing desired set over against the 
desiring soul as a thing distinct, apart, but as a whole, 
from which indeed the individual as desiring is distinct, 
but into which, in the satisfaction of this impulse, he is 
to be received and taken up, and only so to reach the 
satisfaction of his desire. 

With this level of the moral life religion is tradition- 
ally linked. The words " piety "and " conscience "* have 
and adopted by \!ci&a^ origin in a period of thought of 

religion ; life when the Divine consecration which 

was felt to rest upon this social tie took the shape of 
including the gods in the social circle into which the 
man was born, with the resalt that a unique tenderness 
and awe cling to these social obligations and to their 
fulfilment, wherever the words which stand for them 
face us on the page. Since the Christian era it has been 
an ideal not only taught with the authority of religion, 
but increasingly pervading general thought and opinion, 
that the object for which a man should live should be 
not the fulfilment of his own desires or of his own sense 
of duty, but the good or the glory of some society or 
fellowship in which his own individual life is involved. 

The society to which the individual person belongs 
is in such cases the motive — ^a motive not less distinct 
from himself because he conceives himself to be included 
in it, and in adopting it as the motive of action 
identifies himself with it. 

And the apprehension of the society as a whole thus 
once more involving including the Self is plainly an intellec- 
a specific intellectual tual apprehension, and an intellectual 
conaaonsness, apprehension of by no means a low order. 

* See Note G, Appendix, p. 207, on " Conscientia and Retas.'* 
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Nor is it less clear that the moral relation of the 
society to the individual as a motive to action is quite 
from which agmin it distinct from its intellectual apprehen- 
ia distinct as itself a sion. As a motive, the society is a 
moral reatity. ^^^^ urgent reality of practical life. 

In the larger society, what we call public opinion bears 
upon the individual as a force which has a legitimate 
claim to be obeyed. And in any society such as the 
House of Commons or a Trade Union — to take two 
instances sufficiently remote from one another — there 
are a whole class of actions which may be set apart as 
distinctively due to the social motive, to the consciousness 
of the society as including the individual. The self- 
devotion of the Greek citizen to the iroku^ or the esprit 
de corps of a modern public school may give perhaps 
the most undeniable instances of this social motive, 
where it can be easily disengaged from other motives 
with which it is combined and with which it might be 
confused. The Christian religion, with its conception of 
a Divine family into which the individual is adopted, is 
probably the most far-reaching influence tending to 
absorb the motives of desire and duty in the social 
motive — here called into operation by the ideal of a 
society, in whose membership alone all individual desires 
and ideals are to be realised and attained. 

There is another point of view from which these 
three stages in the moral life may be regarded, exhibit- 

II. Mediation in mo- '^^ ^^^ ^^^^ *^^ correspondence and 
tives, in desire, duty, the distinction between the volitional 
*" ® *^""" and the intellectual forms of self-con- 

sciousness. Man is said to be a rational being, often 
primarily in the sense that he is a reasoning being. 
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And his rationality in this sense is commonly illustrated 
in the regions both of practice and of understanding. The 
relation of the general principle to the particular fact 
is paralleled in action by the relation of the end to 
the means. The immediate is conceived to stand to 
the ultimate motive in the same relation as does the 
immediate to the ultimate truth. 

The parallel is most obvious in the case of action 
done under the motive of duty, where a rule or law 

LaadiLmcurtolmcmsS^®^ *^ ^^ ^PP^^^^ ^ * particular 

in duty, iwt also case, and where such a formula as the 
present in esire. Aristotelian practical syllogism pre- 
sents a real picture of what ofben passes in conscious- 
ness.* But a similar analysis may be truly given of 
the motives of action prompted by desire. The motive 
of desire is seldom even apparently simple. We desire 
one thing for the sake of, as a means to, another. We 
have seldom any dij£culty in giving a reason for a 
desire, namely, by referring the particular desire to a 
general desire. And this process we could always con- 
tinue until we come back to some object of desire which 
can at least pretend to be ultimate, and to which all 
desires are subordinate, in very much the same way in 
which all duties are subordinate to " duty," aU moral 
Themediation, though principles to " principle." Action which 
i^talTc^'^ess, is thus guided by a more or less con- 
is itself moral, scious consideration of means and ends, 
of the bearing of principles upon practice, is commonly 
spoken of as rational. Now, it is plain that in the 
mental process preceding this kind of action, there is an 
intellectual element throughout. Desire and will are 

* Cp. Aristotle, " Eth. Nic," VII. iii. 
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moving in a world that is perceived, apprehended, 
reasoned about, understood- And beyond this it must 
once more be noted that it is the intellect, observing or 
reflecting what passes in another region of consciousness, 
which perceives that dependence of one object of desire 
on another which is described in such terms as " means " 
or " end." But in neither case is the intellect supplying 
to moral experience an element of rational mediation 
which is not in the thing itself. There is in the moral 
fact itself a real morobl mediation. The thing desired 
moves us to act hy moving us to desire something else. 
The principle of duty moves us to act by communicating 
its motive power to some particular principle or rule of 
duty, and this again hy identifying itself with the thing 
to be done in the particular case. Or, to put the same 
thing in the opposite way, the particular thing desired 
moves us to act only in virtue of the presence in it of 
some farther object of desire, which moves us through 
it. The particular duty of the moment presses on us 
with its unique and instant obligation only because it 
has behind it the majesty of duty, the sheer imperative 
of right, making an authoritative claim upon the whole 
of life. 

The moral world, therefore, to recur to our former 
phrase, is not a mere chaos of impulses, a moving mass of 
sorcestiiis: an nM- points of attraction and repulsion, from 
rSt^te ,?Si^ ^l^ich as from a shifting background 
of dnty : there emerge and define themselves now 

and again isolated objects of desire, which challenge the 
attention of the mind and concentrate upon themselves 
the force of the will. The will in responding to stimuli 
recognises an order, a hierarchy of motives. The world, 

F 
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which presents itself to volition in one aspect as 
beckoning man on with a thousand allurements, speaks 
through all these many enticements with a voice that 
is recognisably one — one with the unity which we 
describe in the one general term, desire. Or, again, 
the world, which to the ear of conscience rings with the 
myriad claims of duty, seems to enunciate them all as 
clauses of one great decree. Duty behind all duties is 
eminently one. What is the ultimate object of desire, 
the ultimate principle of duty ? It will lead the way 
to an answer to these questions if we indicate the 
presence of the principle of mediation in the region of 
morals where the social motive rules. 

The perception of the moral whole, whatever it may 
be, in which the individual is included, and of his own 
iii. in affection relation to it, is, as we have already 

where the reiaUon of observed, an intellectual perception, 

the individual to the -• • n -i • /» i 

society is an example ^^^d an mtellcctual perception of by no 
of moral mediation, means a low order. And it will be 

mvolvm^ an mtel- 

lectnai consciousness further plain on consideration, that as 
and distinct from it: in the reasoning moral agent the par- 
ticular object is desired as a means to a more general 
end, and the particular obligation of duty obeyed as in 
instance of a general law of duty, so here the rationality 
of the will is in the relation of the elements in the 
motive to one another, in the apprehension by the 
individual of the will of the society whose requirement 
he obeys, and of his own individual will as responding 
to and realising itself in obedience to this requirement. 
This rational identification of the self with the 
larger whole in which it is included is an actual expe- 
rience. In numberless instances we do realise our own 
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volitions and desires by identifying them with the 
volitions and desires of the community to which we 
siigffestiiig a final belong. The identification takes very 
goal of seiMcvotion. various shapes. The gratification of the 
individual desires for food and all the comforts of life 
is an obvious instance at one end of the nioral scale. 
Even here the individual does not gain the gratification 
of his own desires without making some sacrifices of 
individual inclination to the society, in which in the 
end he obtains a fuller gratification than he could 
otherwise enjoy. Where the society itself becomes the 
end, as in a soldier fighting for his country and for the 
honour of his regiment, the individual has " identified 
himself with the society " in a sense which makes that 
formula an expression of the moral ideal at work in 
every form of human life in which self-sacrifice is an 
actual achievement of man. And the simple and 
familiar fact that self-sacrifice is the highest goal and 
ideal of action helps us towards the answer that still 
remains to be given to the final question as to each 
stage of volition. 

If desire is rational, always of the means to an end, 
what, we were driven to ask, is the final end of desire ? 
III. The ultimate There is nothing of which we should 
principle in desire, \^q satisfied to say, " It is desirable for 

duty and affectton-— .-„ — •;. t-ii /. 

i. in desire the uiti- itself. Every thmg IS desirable for 
"t^ P*^P^* ** °^ some quality in it, for some reference 

self, but life, com- . ^ \ ' 

munion between the m it to somethmg Wider and beyond 

self and the world: j^^ ^j^^ ^j^^j^ ^^^.j^ ^f j^^j^^ ^y^^^^ -^ 

no part that is not desirable for its relation to the 
whole. And the sum of all desires, if they could be 
gathered into a whole, would be desirable for the sake 
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of the parts. It has commonly been said that things 
are desirable in relation to the self, and self-satisfaction 
has been represented as the essential principle of desire 
— the end towards which, however unconsciously, 
desires always work, as though it were their common 
ainL But of the normal desires of the average healthy 
and right-minded man this does not seem to be the 
true account. In practical work-a-day fact the principle 
which underlies and is the motive power to desire is 
not self but Ufe, a certain relation of the desiring self 
to the objects of desire, a certain interchange and union 
between the desiring self and the world of things 
desired. Desire is towards the world. It is outward. 
It moves the self to go out upon the world, to take it 
into itself. The life which lies behind all things desired 
is intercourse between the self and the world. It is in 
this character that the world oflfers itself as material for 
desire — in that it is material for life. All that is ever 
desired is desired as ministering to life. 

Only, as desire leads us to recognise the social union 
in which it is satisfied, and brings the subject of desire 
ii. In duty, without under the requirements of law and 
^^ d^tiST* duty, life, the final object of desire, is 
ultimate principle is seen to be not final. Law and duty 
oi>edience, bring the will under the power of a 

new motive, which interposes between the self and the 
objects of desire, and the question " What do I desire ? '' 
is drowned in the individual soul by the question 
" What ought I to do ? " And here, in the world of 
obligation as in the world of desire, one motive is sub- 
ordinated to another. And here, again, we may discern 
one principle underlying all action prompted by duty — 
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the idea, namely, of obedience as a good. The final " I 
ought " is " I ought to obey.*' This gives its motive 
power to every, even the most distorted, form of duty. 
And this again is the ideal towards whose completer 
realisation all the organisation of society is feeling its 
way. This furnishes the one problem which presents 
itself in various forms in various regions of practice. 
Obedience means " Not my will but thine," and yet it 
means " I am content to do it." The practical problem 
of politics and of morals alike is to combine freedom 
and law. And this problem is solved practically in 
politics, so far as it is solved, by the races to whom the 
social union, the corporate life, is an end in itself, 
operating upon the individual will, compelling a willing 
whose ideal i^^ain obedience. It is solved morally in 
i^tiSi'irii^" practice wherever action is guided by 
cipie : personal affection, and there is a willing 

surrender of will to will. And it is solved in idea, in 
the religious ideal which substitutes for obedience a 
higher motive, the motive of love. 

As to this, the final moral ideal, the same question 
may be asked. Wherever the ideal of social union 
iiL in affection the operates upon the individual as a 
nitimate motive is motive, and leads him to regard him- 
^^ self, and gladly to regard himself, as 

a part of the whole, what is it which attracts him ? 
In the various forms of social union, in the devotion of 
husband to wife, of mother to child, in a man's devotion 
to his country, in the religious devotion to God, what 
is the common element, present in all as the motive 
power, present finally in that which we rank supreme, 
in religion ? And the answer to this question is that 
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it is love itself, the ideal of communion, of mutual 
sjrmpathy, devotion, affection, which acts as the motive 
force. And it is because religion identifies God Himself 
with this ideal that the religious life is the only one in 
which desire and conscience find their rest 

Once more, at this, the final stage of the moral analy- 
sis, the intellectual element in volition must be marked. 
In all these the Intel- To seize, to define, to know one from 
lectuai a>naciousness another, the three great ends — ^life, 
distinct moral reaii^ obedience, and love — is an intellectual 
is uifflistakabie. operation, not less so if it is in practice 
rather than in theory that the distinction is. To know 
these ideals as pervading and colouring all the various 
subordinate forms through which their motive power is 
exerted on the will, this is again an intellectual act, and 
not less so but more in proportion as the ideal is in 
its operation on the will more closely and immediately 
identified with the particular embodiment of it through 
which the will is affected. But again most of all here 
is it true, in the case of these final ideals, that they are 
in themselves commanding moral realities moving the 
will with insistent and unquestioned power in all the 
myriad forms in which they act 

There is, indeed, a stage, often a definite moment in 
the operation of a motive on the will, when it emerges 

The inteUectnai stage ^^^^ *^® condition of an inchoate 
is a necessary step in impulse to act, and presents itself 
' definitely and clearly as an object, to 

be apprehended, to be appreciated, to be estimated. 
This is the moment, the moment of pause, of suspended 
volition, when the motive is clearly apprehended by the 
intellect, and the forces bearing on the will can be 
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dissected and distinguished, which has been the un- 
fortunately chosen battle-ground for the controversies 
of free wilL It is a phase in the volitional conscious- 
ness when will has least of the character of will. But 
it is a stage, a step necessary for the will to gather its 
full force of intelligent deliberation, as it does only when 
the motive, having arisen as an impulse and having 
been clearly apprehended as an object, receives the seal 
of that emotional acquiescence, which marks the final 
identification of the self with the motive which it 
adopts. 

The presence of the emotional element in volition 
may be traced through the whole moral field. The 
«a the emotional emotional and moral consciousness have, 

S^hoSTkTSe "^^®^' ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ together. 

moni consciousness, They are, in fact, distinct from one 

nt ct from It, au^Q^j^^j. ^j^^ moral consciousness is 

a consciousness of motives to act. The emotional con- 
sciousness is a consciousness of being affected by objects 
in such a way as may almost immediately give rise to 
an impulse to act, but the emotion and the impulse are 
distinct. The emotion is not in itself an impulse to 
act. Admiration is distinct from the impulse to possess ; 
adoration from the impulse to serve. The contentment 
of achieved desire is distinct as an emotion from the 
anticipation of such satisfaction which we have seen to 
be an element in desire itself. But both are distinct 
from the motive quality of this anticipated satisfaction 
— the quality of moving to act. The emotion of what 
is commonly and inaccurately called self-approval, which 
follows on a conscientious action, is distinct again from 
the emotion of acquiescence in the obligation, which is 
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a part of the operation of duty as a motive. But the 
emotion of either kind is plainly distinct from, though 
it is associated with, the motive as motive. And, in 
the case of actions prompted by the social motive, the 
emotion of loyalty or love, the medium in which the 
self-surrender of wills to one another takes effect, is 
distinct from the operation of this ideal of self -surrender 
as a motive on the will in each act of self -surrender. 

But the emotional consciousness, though thus distinct 
from the moral, is closely linked with it as a step in the 
marks the final rtep progress towards the fuUy developed 
in the development and deliberate act of will. Anticipated 
**^® "'*"• satisfaction is an element in desire, the 
last step before the fiat of the will goes forth. Acqui- 
escence in the authority of duty attends the final 
submission of the will to the law which it accepts. 
And above all, in all action governed by the social 
motives, the emotional identification of the self with 
the social whole in which it merges itself is the very 
life and soul of the moral ideal which compels the wilL 
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INTELLECT 

Of the intellectual as of the moral life of self-conscious- 
ness feeling is the background. Against the background 
I. Perception— ^^ feeling thought stands out in sharp 
Thought stands out and emphatic contrast. That there is 

in contrast with fed- i.^.i-i- ii» .i 

mg, from which it * historj to be discovered oi an actual 
emerges. historical transition from feeling to 

thought, it is impossible not to believe. The time may 
be near or distant when, in the scientific investigation of 
this history, psychology and anthropology may meet. 
Already it is a fascinating and by no means fruitless 
subject of conjectural speculation. But the contribution 
of philosophy to this investigation is only to emphasize 
the distinction between the two, and to note that in 
present experience there are no connecting links between 
the feeling and the self-conscious life, in which the same 
self nevertheless finds itself identified and engaged. 
Our account of thought as a form of self-consciousness 
does not begin with a series or collection of simple 
feelings. It does not begin with analysing into its parts 
Thought begins with ^^ separating into its phases the com- 
perception, not with plex Stream of sentient life. It begins 
eehng— ^^^ perception. Feeling as we know it 

has no content, simple or complex. To the ordinary 

73 
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man, there is no transition or intermediate stage between 
mere vague feeling, selfless, objectless, undefined, and 
the perception in which he comes upon a fact. Feeling 
that can be defined is not prior to perception. It is 
the " feeling: " of later. The psychologist,* the reflecting 

toS^Siti^ ^^^ *^™^3 ^^^^ ^P^^ perceptive ex- 
has supplied perience, and finds that there was in it 

a self, that this self perceived, and that the same self 
felt before he perceived, and, as he perceives and wills 
and loves, is feeling all the time. He endeavours to 
describe this feeling, and his endeavour is to find out 
what feeling would be if it were not already accompanied 
by, bound up with, a self-conscious life. The intro- 
spection of a self-conscious being can never give him 
this result. To mere feeling, to feeling as felt^ that 
elusive thing which haunts us like the shadow of a 
dream at which we grasp in vain, reflection supplies 
(1) a feeling self, present even when 
its presence is disclaimed, whenever 
any language is used which makes successive phases or 
various parts of the series or complex of feeling " con- 
disfcmctiiifi— scious of ouc another ; '' f ^^^ along 
with this (2) distinction, qualitative 
contrast of successive or contemporaneous elements of 
feeling, such as mere feeling, in so far as we know it, 

* See Note E, Appendix, p. 192, oa ^* Consciousness and Seif-conscions- 
ness." 

t Cp. James, "Principles of Psychology," i. 339: "Each pulse of 
cognitive consciousness, each thought, dies away and is replaced by another. 
The other, among the things it knows, knows its predecessor; *' and at the 
conclusion of the passage in which this idea is elaborated, " It is impossible to 
discover any verifiable features in personal identity which this sketch does 
not contain." On such attempts " to extrude the Ego,'* Professor Ward says 
that " every step implies just that relation to a subject which it is supposed to 
supersede " (" Encyc. Brit," part 77, p. 39). 
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certainly does not contain or include in itself. We self- 
conscious beings can say " I feel/' " I felt," " I feel thus," 
" I felt so ; " but both the distinctions between the " so " 
and the " thus," the " feel " and the " felt," in these 
judgments, and also the " I " which is their subject, are 
foreign — we know it as we say the words — to the feeling 
we endeavour to describe. And yet — if we say anything 
— we cannot say less than this ; we cannot do less than 
represented by a j^dge. We can judge, as in perceiving, 
judgment of reflection the form of judgment which arises out 

which is a judgment ««t -ii* • i» 

of perception turned of feeling m the ordinary expenence of 
outside in, ordinary men. Or we can judge, as in 

reflecting, the familiar exercise of the psychologist, the 
systematic self-observer. The psychologist may check 
his self-observation by the help of present perception. 
He may interpret it by the theories that have been 
handed down, and have become habitual through 
centuries of speculative history. He may colour it in 
sympathy with the reflective consciousness of those with 
whom he has engaged in the living intercourse of dialectic 
life, or again by an instinctive appeal to the reflective 
faculty as constantly though unsystematically exercised 
by ordinary men, under the thousand promptings of 
nature, of art, and of the agencies of the moral and re- 
ligious intercourse of men. But the judgments, the 
observations, the descriptions of the life of consciousness, 
of which any manual of psychology is full, are in fact 
perceptions turned outside in. They are perceptions 
from which we have endeavoured by an efibrt of thought 
to abstract the thing perceived, the subject of the judg- 
ment of perception, and to which we have, whether 
consciously or not, supplied another subject, the self. 
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converting the judgment of perception into a judgment 
of reflection. 

This is one way of regarding experience ; it is a view 
of experience of absorbing interest, in itself of no small 
a judgment of reflec- practical Utility and fruitful of philo- 
tion which does not gophic Suggestion. The mistake comes 

represent a pre-mtel- . ^ 1 ^i_ 1 1 • ^ 

lectuai state of con- m Only where the psychologist supposes 
saoiisness. himself to be directly investigating a 

pre-intellectual phase of consciousness. The psychologist, 
like every one else, is dealing directly with intellectual 
experience ; he is describing it in a more or less connected 
train of often highly complex intellectual judgments of 
reflection. The direct results are of the highest value 
and interest. It is of interest, too, that he should proceed 
to conjectural speculation as to the possible steps by 
which feeling rose into self-conscious life. But the two 
investigations, the study of present experiences, regarded 
as phases in the life of the individual self, and the con- 
jectural reconstruction of a history of the emergence of 
self-consciousness from feeling, should be clearly kept 
apart, and the character of fact, which rightly attaches 
to the former, should not be used to cloke the character 
of conjecture, which the latter cannot yet claim to 
put ofil 

So much it has been necessary to say in order to 
justify the beginning which we here make of the treat- 
And perception is ment of the intellectual side of self- 
perceptionofathinft conscious personal life— in beginning, 
namely, with perception. But we must make a further 
claim. We begin with perception as the perception of 
a thing. In logic and in the theory of knowledge, it 
used to be common to make a beginning with that 
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which is the touching point between the supposed 
subject and the supposed object of knowledge, between 
mind and thing, real or imagined in either case, for 
sometimes it is represented that only this touching 
point is experience, is real, and that the thing which 
not of an "idea,** gives the "idea" and the mind to 
which la a sensation which the "idea" is given are only 
quality without a' inferential 'realities. Sometimes the 
*^"^"" inference in one or other case is acknow- 

ledged and defended. But the point which concerns us 
here, is not whether, given a world of ideas, we can infer 
a world of things, or a world-constructing mind. The 
point is, whether we do begin with that which in refer- 
ence to the perceiving mind is an idea, and in reference 
to the real thing a quality under which it is known. 
We have spoken of turning experience outside in, of 
converting a judgment of perception into a judgment of 
reflection, by detaching the quality under which a thing 
is known from the thing of which it is conceived as a 
predicate, and attaching it to the mind as a sensation 
or idea. If it is possible to go through any such pro- 
cess, it might seem as if it must be possible to appre- 
hend the quality or idea by itself, and without attaching 
it to any subject at all. But, as a matter of fact, there 
is no such possibility. It does not matter for the 

the simple "idea "is P^^^^® whether we take the simple 
not a pssnchoiogicai idea of the older psychological philo- 
^**^' sophy or the complex content of the 

modem psychologist. The word " red " suggests an 
idea or a quality. To the ordinary mind it calls up 
some red thing — a this or a that — to be the subject 
of the perceptive judgment. To the mind practised in 
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abstraction it is possible to withdraw the attention from 
the thing described as having the quality, and to fix it on 
the mind that entertains the idea, though such an effort 
of abstraction is especially difficult in the case of simple 
sensible qualities. But to neither does the adjective 
without an instinctively supplied substantive describe 
any phase of consciousness at all. An idea of '' red " is 
not a psychological fact, as it certainly is not a fact of 
ordinary experience. The form of the abstract sub- 
stantive " redness " testifies to this. The adjective has 
to be made into a substantive, into a fictitious thing, 
in order to be talked about ; it cannot stand in its own 
right. Be it remembered that we are considering what 
is the ordinary experience of men — the experience from 
which philosophy starts, and for which it has to account. 
It may account for experience by showing it to be 
delusive, but it must, to start with, take the facts as they 
stand, and the older psychological philosophy may find 
a test after its own heart in this consideration — ^that the 
supposed simple idea, as an idea, is no part of human 
experience at all. 

But the "content" of modem psychology is in no 
better case. Even if, departing from all the habits of 

the "content "is a ^^ ®*^^ *^^ waking life, we follow 
content of some- the lure of the psychologist, and pass 
^"" into a region where we have abstracted 

from the world of objects and the perceiving self alike, 
and are conceiving consciousness as a stream, a mass, 
the content is the content of the stream, the mass. 
There is no longer a conscious " I," only a conscious- 
ness, but the abstraction has become concrete enough 
to contain its content. And, as a matter of fact, our 
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instinctive revolt against this caricature of consciousness 
is justified. No such thing as the vague content of a 
moment or phase of consciousness is ever present to 
consciousness at all, except as the predicate of a vaguely 
conceived reality, a universal "this," an amorphous 
something of a world, a wide and indefinite " it" And 
the perception, which in all of us is the first step in 
intellectual life, and in the ordinary man is the prevalent 
reality for which we have to account, is a perception of 
things, a perception of fact. 

A perception of things — the theory that experience 
is of ideas might suggest that we mean a perception 
experience is of of thmgs as the cause of ideas. We 
qualified tfaisgik ^r^ asserting, on the contrary, that 
there is no such element in ordinary experience as an 
"idea" needing a thing as its cause. Experience is 
not of qualities but of qualified things, and experience 
in this first phase of it is expressed in the judgment 
of perception. We may proceed, then, to define more 
closely the nature of perception as perception of fact, 
the primary and normal meaning of the judgment, and 
to indicate the share of th^ other faculties of personality 
in this initial intellectual act. 

The primary judgment of perception, then, is a 
judgment of fact ; but it is so by assumption rather 
Perception is a jud^- than by assertion. It is a mistake to 

ment of fact assumed represent the normal judgment as a 
as fact, not a judgf- ,■■• _ t 

ment of truth as op- judgment of truth as opposed to false- 
posed to falsehood; jj^^^ ^jf ^^^ ^ opposed to fiction.* 

There is a stage of judgment before the distinctions 

* Cp. Note E, on ^' Consciousness and Self-consciousness/* pp. 195, 196 ; 
Bosanquet, " Essentials of Logic/' p. 66 ; Bradley, ^' Principles of Logic," oh. i. 
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between fact and fiction, truth and falsehood, have 
arisen and become explicit. The larger part of our 
self-conscious intellectual life consists of judgments of 
this character — judgments which are not judgments of 
truth, because the suggestion has not been raised that 
they are false; they are not judgments of fact as 
opposed to fiction, they are judgments of unquestioned 
fact. It is most important to avoid the mistake of 
denying the title of judgment to all stages or phases 
of intellectual life, prior to that form of judgment 
which contains an explicit assertion of truth as opposed 
to falsehood. The mistake is fatal, not only because 
the early unreflective and uncontroversial type of 
judgments fill so large a space in experience, and are 
the most crucial and instructive instance of perception, 
but also because the result is to leave apparently an 
undefined borderland between feeling and thought, a 
borderland which as a matter of fact does not exist. 
Perception, as soon as there is perception, is at once 
a judgment — never less. Nothing less is definable as 
a state of intellectual consciousness at all. 

But, on the other hand, perception is from the first 
a judgment of reality, not in the sense that it affirms 
it does not affirm reality as a predicate, but in the sense 
rcauty as a predicate; that it is a judgment of fact. The 

it asserts something^ . . 

of reality (Le. of the judgment of perception primarily asserts 
primafyreauty), something of reality. Ultimately no 
doubt the assertion made in a perception is an assertion 
which concerns the final and absolute reality. The 
primary reality of perception is the representative of 
this final reality in the earlier stages of intelligence. 
It will be found ultimately to involve the absolute 
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reality, to run back into it, to be based upon it. Per- 
ception indeed in its earliest stage includes, besides the 
object primarily and directly perceived, the vague back- 
ground of a wider world of reality. But the universal 
reality is at this stage concentrated into and represented 
by the primary reality — the thing perceived. And the 

of teatity aasomedas ^^^^^^ ^^ *^^' *^® primary reaUty, the 
the subject of asser- thing of perception, is not asserted ; it 
^°' is rather assumed, where something else 

is asserted of it. But it is assumed, and the assertion would 
vanish into thin air without the assumption of a thing of 
which something is asserted. As I 
walk along the road I may perceive the 
country through which I am walking, without being 
conscious of the road on which I tread ; or I may be for 
a time blind to the sights that are within my view, and 
perceive the road under my feet — perceiving, e.g,^ that 
it is rough or smooth, that it is level or that it is 
steep,' that it is hard and firm or soft and slimy. And 
I may perceive any or all of these things in succession, 
or many of them simultaneously, without the perception 
being articulate, not only without the judgment of 
perception being expressed in words, but without its 
asserting itself in the series of experience, as a definite 
and clearly separate event. Or, again, as I thus walk 
and perceive, say, the road on which I walk, my foot 
may strike against a stone, and there will then arise 
a judgment of perception, which is separate, definite, 
articulate. I probably should not even mentally put 
it into words at the time, but if I tried to describe its 
occurrence afterwards, I should describe it in some such 
words as these : " I said to myself, ' That is a stone.' " 

a 
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In tMs description of a perception, the demonstrative 
pronoun and the word which is predicated of it stand 
for the two constant elements in a judgment of per- 
ception. And these two elements were present no less 
in each of the less articulate perceptions about the 
nature of the road which went before. That which is 
asserted in the judgment of perception is in the later 
case " a stone," in the former cases " hard," " smooth," 
"steep," "soft," etc. That which is assumed is the 
"that" or the "road." Where the thing of which 
something is predicated is designated by a descriptive 
word, as, e.g.^ " road," the quality of the thing described 
in this word may be merely a means of designation, or 
it may be really part of the predicate, so that the 
judgment would be more truly expressed, "This is a 
smooth road." 

The " thing," the " this," the " that," of which some 
predication is made is not the final reality ; it %8 the 
primary reality. Even as a primary reality that which 
is described as a stone or a road carries with it a number 
of other perceptions, which not merely accompany it, 
but contribute to the surface and obvious meaning of 
the words in which the mere first-hand perception itself 
is described. And the "thing-hood," the "this-ness" 
or " that-ness," the " reality " of the object of perception, 
one may almost say, does not profess to be a complete 
or final reality. It begins at once — ^through a con- 
sideration of the predicates by which it is described — in 
its mere reality, to refer itself to, to resolve itself into 
ulterior realities. From the first it presents itself in 
the circumambient atmosphere of the universal reality, 
towards whose apprehension it may be the first step, in 
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its relation to which alone it will be finally intelligible 
as a reality at all. But it is the primary reality with 
which we have to do in perception ; it is only through 
the primary reality that we have to do with any reality 
beyond. The stone, the road, are for the moment the 
means through which a world, an absolute reality, come 
before us ; and the reality of which we are speaking as 
belonging to the "this," the "that," the "thing," the 
reality of that which we perceive as a stone, a road, is 
not asserted. The perception does not assert, " There 
is a thing," and " The thing is a stone ; " it asserts that 
the thing is a stone ; it asswrnss the thing. But it does 
assume it ; and perception is not truly described, is not 
described so that the ordinary man would recognise in 
it his constant experience, if this reality, the thing, 
the " this " or " that," be omitted. Whatever may be 
the ultimate result of the analysis of perception, it is 
not a true description of perception as a type of expe- 
rience to say that in it the predicate — stone, hard 
road, or what-not — is attached to or predicated of any 
other part or parts of its context in experience, or of 
the complex of experience as a whole, regarded as the 
universal reality. Perception is only truly described 
to start with as an assertion about an assumed reality. 

What, then, is this reality that is assumed ? Can 
we say anything about it ? Can we say what we mean 
Perceptioa is an by a " thing " ? Can we say any more 

jM^nS?rMiS^.*" *^^^ *^** it is a capacity for predica- 
What is the "reality," tion, a Capacity for qualification, a 
asmmi^P^wiiatis point of relation to the self and to 
"exirtencc"? other things? It "exists." Can we 

flay what we mean by existence? Is "existence" a 
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predicate ? If so, what is the subject of which it is to 
be predicated? It is existence again. The meaning 
At this stage it can- ^^ "existence" — and there are other 

not be defined, it is terms of which the same is true in 
the subject of per- - - . ^ . 

petnaiiy progressive some degree — the meamng of "exist- 
definition; ence " cannot be fully defined, stated, 

and set forth, to start with, in its first and simplest 
applications, partly because its elementary meaning is 
less intelligible than its later meaning. A thing is a 
much more baffling conception to grapple with than 
a person, a world, a Grod. But to the end it is true 
of such a conception, and it is pre-eminently true of 
existence, that it remains in some degree beyond defini- 
tion. It is the perpetual subject of predication; it 
challenges and defies complete definition. It will cease 
to challenge definition only when it can be characterised 
in terms in some degree adequate to the description 
of the universe as a whole. We shall define existence 
only when we can sum the universe. The question will 
then be answered in the sense that it will no longer be 
asked. We shall cease to ask what the subject is when 
bat to start with it is, the predicate has told us. At this 

reality. experience as it stands, we cannot say 

more than experience itself seems to assert Here is 
this element in experience. We perceive nothing with- 
out perceiving it of something, which in the perception 
is not asserted but assumed. If we are analysing and 
describing experience, it includes this element, the 
thing. It is not a thing, a reality, independent of 
experienced reality, outside it or beyond it. It is not 
a thing with difi'erent or unknown qualities, but with 
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known qualities — with those qualities, namely, which 
perception attributes to it. It is an element in expe- 
rienced reality itself. Predication is not predication 
without a subject. Relation implies points of relation. 
The burden of existence cannot be thrown upon the 
predicate, nor this " solid-seeming world " resolved into 
a network of relations. Not that the points of relation 
are in themselves a substantive and final reality. The 
thing is not a reality underlying its qualities; the 
thing with its qualities is the reality. And this, again, 
will in the end resolve itself into other realities, and 
all at last into some complex or sunmiation of realities, 
which will be the final reality, and is abeady fore- 
shadowed in this primary reality. But we shall have 
emptied all experience of reality if we have, to start 
with, unrealized the first stage or phase of the experi- 
ence of reality, either on the pretext that it is not the 
last, or on the pretext that what cannot yet be defined 
may be once for all disregarded. 

There is one further point to be noted as to the 
reality assumed in perception. Though there is no 
And the reaUty a». explicit reference to the perceiving self 
snmed in the thing is in the normal unreflective perception, 

^^^X^S^"" i* ^ay> I *^i^^> ^^ asserted of per- 
between the thing ceptive experience that the assumption 
and the self. *• i- • t 7 • • 

of reality m the thing is an assump- 
tion of a reality common to it with the self^ placing 
the two on one level of existence. Indirectly there- 
fore the existence of a perceiver is already involved in 
the very content of perception, and this means, further, 
the assumption of a common element of existence, a 
common ground of reality in which they meet. 
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The judgment of perception, then, asserts something 
of this reality which it assumes, the thing. What is it 
Of this assamed that it asserts ? That which it affirms, 
li^^r^t^to whatever else may be said of it, bears 
the perceiTiiig aeif» this character at least, it is a relation 
to the perceiving self. We are describing the nature 
of the experience of the ordinary man when he per- 
ceives — when, for instance, he walks along the road 
and kicks against a stone. When we say that in the 
perception described in such words as " that was hard " 
he is describing the thing by predicating of it that which 
is a relation to his own perceiving self, we do not mean 
to say that his perception contains in it any explicit 
consciousness on his own part that hardness is a relation 
to his own perceiving self. In these descriptions of 
ordinary experience all that we can profess to give is 
what appears to the reflective philosopher to be included 
in unreflecting experience as he recalls it, or as he 
knows it in its expression in common language and 
practice. But he aims at giving what appears to the 
reflecting philosopher to be included in ordinary expe- 
rience, not what turns out to be involved in it, when it 
is reflected on and analysed either by the philosopher 
or by the practical man. The question which the 
philosopher has to consider in such cases is this : 
Would the ordinary man feel his experience in per- 
ception to be the same if, for instance, the existence 
of the thing were not assumed to be conunon to the 
thing and to his own perceiving self? And in the 
present case it is plain that the philosopher, trying to 
describe what it is that is predicated of the thing 
perceived, can only describe it as primarily a relation 
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to the perceiving self — hard, soft, e.g.^ denote diflferent 
degrees and kinds of resistance. If we were to suggest 
to the ordinary unsophisticated subject of perception 
that the thing he perceived existed, but that existence 
did not mean something that he himself as the perceiv- 
ing subject shared, he would demur to any distinction 
in the matter of existence between himself as perceiving 
and the thing as perceived ; or, again, if we suggested 
to him that the hardness or the softness of the thing 
he perceived had no connection with his own perceiving 
sense, he would reply that this was what hard and soft 
meant, that the thing /efe hard or soft. If, on the other 
hand, you pointed out to him that a stone implied a 
rock mass from which it had been originally detached, 
he would acquiesce in the statement, but he would 
demur to your saying that it was a part of his per- 
ception that he had kicked a fragment detached from 
a rock mass. This may be involved in his perception, 
but it is not included in it. That which is predicated 
then, in the judgment of perception, is a relation to the 
perceiving self. It is an essential part of the judgment 
of perception that it is so. 

Further, it is a relation to the perceiving self which 

always carries with it a relation to other things. Not 

.^. ,^ merely is the descriptive word a com- 

carryin^ witn it a •' . . i . - 

relation to other mon term, carrymg with it a reference 
***^'**' to numberless similar elements in 

experience, but epithets describing colour, for instance, 
imply contrast and discrimination between various 
elements in experience. Words such as "hard," 
" soft," etc, imply the kind of resistance that is thought 
of as manifesting itself no less in relation to other 
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material things than to the body of the perceiving 
self. 

Here, as in the case of the existence of the thing, 
we must say of any quality predicated in the judg- 
the mere qaaUtj, like ments of perception, that when we 
SLJbJ^SS. ^^^^ ^^^^ it as including or inyolv- 
tioo. ing any relation, or system of relations, 

to other things, its mere quality remains beyond defi- 
nition. In its mere simplicity, and apart from the 
part it plays in the expression of deeper and more 
world-wide truths, which will in the end constitute an 
adequate explanation of it, the mere sensible quality, 
red, hard, loud, defies definition. The relations by 
which we define it become, as we discern them, 
inseparable from it, but they do not exhaust its 
meaning. 

And yet it is the express import of the judgment to 
identify the thing with this relation to the self. Thing 
The experience of ^"^^ quality are not two experiences or 
perceptioaisthe t^Q parts of experience, or two kinds 

anion of the thing ^ 11 

and the feiation to of experience; they are two elements 
****■•"• of a single experience. However dis- 

parate from one another thing and quality, considered 
apart, may seem to be, it is the fact about perception 
that it is their union. 

And it is in this affirmation of identity between the 
thing and its relation to the self, even more than in 
Here first experience ^^^ common reality assumed to belong 
presents us with com- to both, that intellectual experience 

mumon with reaUtj /• . . .., ¥ .^v 

astheverynatoieof first presents US With communion with 
"^*2r- reality as the very nature of reality 

itself. The consideration of perception has thus led us 
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to a view about the experience of reality the very 
opposite of that which is familiar to us, whenever in 
one form or another we are invited to trust to the 
argument, " The self is real, let us attribute this reality 
to the thing." The argument of experience itself is 
rather this : The thing is real, and this means that it 
is part of a system of reality of which the self is also 
a part, and whose reality consists in their relation to 
one another. In asserting the thing perceived to be 
fact in this sense, we are already virtually grouping the 
thing with other things, so far known, as component 
parts of a whole of reality, of which the thing perceived 
is for the moment the central point, a whole only so far 
vaguely foreshadowed as a whole. 

What, then, is the part played by the will in this 
first stage in the development of the self-conscious 
As to the part pUyed intellectual life ? If we look back at 

by wiU in perception, the feeling which lies behind the in- 
mere f eelinff in* 

▼oives action and tellectual and every other form of self- 
reaction, conscious life, we find in it two factors 
answering to what, in the analysis of self-conscious life, 
are commonly called subject and object ; and the changes 
of feeling (quite apart from any question as to its 
physical or physiological antecedents) seem to be neces- 
sarily due to action and reaction between the subject of 
feeling — ^the feeling thing, and other things. I do not 
think we can avoid thus considering feeling. The mere 
meaning of the word seems to unfold into this. In so 
far as we may be guided by the view which thus suggests 
itself, action, which is one of the elements in our defini 
tion of will, is already involved before we come to self- 
consciousness. 
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But will is not merely action, it is motived action, and 
the question here is, how motived action may be traced 
perception Involves ^ perception, as the first form in which 
X^f^g^^ intellectual self-consciousness emerges 
itself: perception from feeling. Perception is, as we have 
endorses its claim ^^^^ ^^ perception of fact, the appre- 
hension of existence. The thing perceived puts itself 
forward, asserts itself in the intellectual consciousness as 
claiming existence. And perception is the acceptance of 
this claim, the endorsement of it, the identification of the 
existence of the perceiving self with the existence of 
the thing perceived in the act of perception. From one 
point of view we might describe the life of perception 
as a perpetual verification of our own existence in our 
relation to things, a perpetual widening of the basis of 
our belief in our own actuality. From another point 
of view, and one more nearly akin to the perception of 
conmion experience, in the life of perception, the various 
elements of reality assert themselves, and claim us as a 
part of their being, and we acquiesce in the daim, and 
surrender ourselves to take our place in this world of 
reality. But in any case it seems to be true to say that 
the common unreflecting perception presents itself to 
reflection, not as an act of the perceiving self, but as an 
act of the thing asserting itself, though an act known 
only in the reaction of the self, which appropriates the 
assertion and makes it its own. Something, as we 
conmionly say, intrudes itself, thrusts itself on our 
attention, and thrusts itself upon us as claiming our 
acknowledgment. And this claim in the judgment of 
perception we endorse and adopt as our own assertion. 
Perception thus answers to the type of will, as action 
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motived by something other than the self, the motive 
being adopted by the self, which in adopting it identifies 
itself with it. 

Again, in this aspect of perceptive experience, where 
we are viewing perception as perception of reality, the 
. .. ^. assumption of existence in the thing 

[and m tfaia same ^ • • -l ^J 

aspect of perception perceived as common to it with the 
SSi?!S*Sfki^ perceiving self, involves something of 
existence is also the character which we have defined in 
emotional]. emotion. The coincidence, so to call it, 

of the thing and the self in the element of existence is 
a qualification of the self by its relation to the thing, 
and of the thing by its relation to the self. But the 
character of emotion attaches more obviously to the 
And the predicate of purport of perception, the qualification 
^^itti^^tolhe attached to the assumed existence, the 
definition of emotion predicate of the perceptive judgment. 
We have said that the predicate of the perceptive judg- 
ment is always a relation to the perceiving self. We 
may say that the judgment, in fact, characterises the 
thing by a certain qualification in virtue of its produc- 
ing a certain effect on the self. And this is to bring 
the definition of this element in perception very near to 
the definition of emotion, as that form of self-conscious- 
ness in which something other than ourselves qualifies 
our consciousness, and is itself qualified in virtue of its 
doing so. 

In this emotional appreciation of the quality of the 

[tiiisagain involving **^& *^®^^ ^ *^ operation of will, 
also a voUtionai eie- absorbing the action of the thing upon 
^^^ the self, and acquiescing in the qualifi- 

cation of the self, which is expressed in the qualification 
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of the thing. But, as in the assumption of the thing 
it is the will that is more obviously present, so in the 
realisation of the quality it is emotion which is to 
the perceptive ju^- the front. So that it might with some 

"SSfti^S?Ste ^^^^ ^f *r^*l^ ^ »^id that the pur- 
the emotioiiai fact" port of the perceptive' judgment is — 
" the volitional fact is the emotional fact" 

We have noted, in passing, that thing and quality 
have both a certain undefinable character about them. 
Thinff and qaaUty, If we say that in thing and quality the 
the inteUectrai de- intellect is taking stock of the elements 

tnentSy imaefiiiable ^ 

as they are, are less of moral and emotional experience, 
^^Shrtd" action and feeling, we are, I think, 
lectnai fact professes rendering the sense of mystery in these 
S^'^^^lLr beginnings of thought less baffling, but 
and emotional fact we are not removing it. Action and 
feeling, the pre-self-conscious prototypes of will and 
emotion, and the elements with which we start in their 
definition, have about them, as descriptions of elementary 
experience, the same baffling character. It is impossible 
to use a verb which does not imply the one, or an adjec- 
tive which does not imply the other. The positive 
meaning of either term we assumed when we spoke of 
action in the definition of will, and of feeling in the 
definition of emotion. 

But although the elementary forms of the moral 
intellectual and emotional self-consciousness are to be 
defined, not by analysing them into their elements, but 
by following out their development and growth in 
experience, the baffling sense of unreality with which 
we face the logical elements of experience, offered to us 
as the beginnings out of which the universal knowledge 
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is to grow, is in part removed, when we realise that the 
were intellectual element is a non-existent thing, that 
in its most abstract form it presents itself only as one 
aspect of volitional and emotional fact, volitional and 
emotional fact which are present in it, the intellectual 
fact, and which contribute to make it intellectual fact. 

We have thus reviewed the nature of perception in 
order to show how the other faculties of personality 
play their part in this first stage of intellectual life, and 
contribute to establish that communion with reality in 
which experience consists. 

In the course of this review we have not insisted on 
the fact, already noted in a previous chapter,* that per- 
Pexceptioii is by ception of fact does not profess to be 
^S^^iSa°Md a^ *^* ^f ^J merely individual mind, 
collective. but of the individual as the organ of 

the collective mind. The omission was deliberate; it 
may be justified on the very ground on which the fact 
was maintained. So long as we are at the stage of 
perception proper, the relation to the self is assumed to 
be a relation to the collective self. The perception does 
not become consciously individual until it is questioned, 
and challenges verification and proof. But although, 
whenever the self is spoken of in the pages immediately 
preceding, it will, I think, naturally be understood to 
mean the self in me which assumes itself to be one with 
the self in others, it may be misunderstood to mean the 
merely individual self. The combination of abstraction 
and complexity rendered the preceding section unavoid- 
ably diJEcult, and it seemed better to risk the chance of 
a temporary misunderstanding, not very material to the 
* Page 25, and cp. Note D, on " Interaubjective Intercourae," p. 191. 
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points immediately at issue, rather than to introduce 
an additional complication by indicating the social 
character of the intellectual act in every aspect in which 
•WM.- 1 ^ -«.• I. r it was considered. It becomes neces- 

This point, wlucfa, for i i . i 

the sake of simpU- sary here to note that the judgment of 
STL^'nt^? perception is understood by the per- 
on, now becomes ceiver to State not what he, as contra- 
important distinguished from others, perceives, 

but rather what he perceives and any one would per- 
ceive in his place. This character of perception is, as 
we have already seen, important in itself: it is of 
further importance when we pass beyond perception. 

Perception is simple, positive, assured. We have 
now to pass from perception to another stage of intel* 
II. Mediation. lectual self-consciousness, in which the 

^iTSSitivi^*^" cardinal feature is that the simplicity 
(3)a88nre<L of perception is gone. A view of 

ISSL'ST^^ 'f*li*y tal^ea its place, in which the 
ulaiysis and expiana- single foreground reality of the thing 
hSl^ofacS^cx perceived melts into a crowd of reali- 
'«^^- ties, the simple quality named by some 

obvious relation to the self dissolves under examination 
into a network of related qualities, and the mutual 
interdependence of these multitudinous elements of 
reality becomes the character, the very reality itself, of 
the stage of experience at which we find ourselves. 

But the substitution of the mutual interdependence 
of a network of realities for the simplicity of the thing 
(2) The perception of perceived is not the only change which 
£^oS1to2l. supervenes upon perception. Follow- 
ins: verification, ing this, or, at a late stage of culture, 
accompanying it, or preceding it, two other changes 
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break the peace of the first achievement of assured 
communion with reality. The question may occur, as 
for instance where there is some apparent contradiction 
or inconsistency between successive or simultaneous 
perceptions, Is this perception a fact, or is it only 
a feeling, an appearance ? The quality, which, it has 
been obvious all along to the reflecting observer of 
perception, has been a relation to the self, now becomes 
so consciously and explicitly to the perceiving mind, 
which now feels impelled to ask, This is an impression ; 
is it anything more than an impression ? We are not 
asking now how the change comes to arise, or what the 
perceiver, now self-conscious in a new sense, means by 
his distinction between impression and fact, or to what 
issues in the conception of reality this momentous 
change in the character of experience may lead. We 
only note a change which in ordinary experience occurs. 
The stone I kick in the road may fly into pieces, and 
suggest the question. Was it one thing or many ? It 
may catch my eye as a pebble coated with chalk, and 
suggest that it was a part of a large and complex mass ; 
or, again, its colour and texture may suggest that it is 
chalk, and my mind may fly to a summary remem- 
brance of the geological history which that name 
suggests. The place of the stone as the experienced 
reality may thus be taken by a mass of perhaps rather 
dimly understood geological laws and relations, a reality 
of which the stone is only an outcome, a part, a sub- 
ordinate feature. But in all this the communion with 
reality is undisturbed, the geological history is fact 
every bit as much as the stone. Suppose, however, that 
after I have kicked the stone it seems mysteriously to 
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disappear, or that after seeming to observe that it is 
chalk, I recall that I am far distant from any part 
of the country where chalk would naturally be found. 
Here we have instances of the kind of experience which 
gives rise to question and to distinction between fact 
and impression, and which sets us to work not merely 
to analyse, but to verify the purport of our first per- 
ceptive judgment. 

This desire for verification of impression may concern 
one perception or alL In its simplest form, an element, 

(a verification which ^ ^^ ^^^® ^een, of everyday ex- 
inchides explanation): perience, it has been expanded in 
centuries of speculation into various theories of know- 
ledge, sceptical or the reverse. In the form in which 
it appears in these theories of knowledge, and even in 
some degree in its earlier and simpler form, it neces- 
sarily includes that explanation, that break-up of 
the simplicity of perception, of which we have already 
spoken ; whereas the substitution of a multitude of 
interdependent realities for the simpler reality of per- 
ception does not necessarily carry with it any demand 
for the verification of impression.* 

But there is a further change still that passes over 
the reality of the thing perceived, in the withdrawal 

* Except in 80 &r as what logicians call the mediation of the thing per- 
ceived through other things inclades, among other details, the mediation of it 
through the perceiving self. For, as one of the fects about the stone is that 
it is chalk, so another is that it gives rise to certain sensations ; and, indeed, al 
demand for verification of impression includes, in fact, the mediation of the 
reality revealed in the perceptive judgment, through the assumed reality of 
the self. We are virtually saying, *« Was it really a stone ? Well, I really 
am a perceiving subject, and I had the impression of kicking a stone ; how did 
it arise ? " The philosophies of knowledge which start from sensations to 
prove realities are, in fact, thus demanding a verification of impression, which 
naturally they are not likely to find— in unpiession. 
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of that assurance of reality which consisted in the 
instinctive assumption of a collective warrant for the 
verdict of perception in the individual subject There 
(3) The assnnuice of comes a moment, again a feature in 
^^OT^im?^*" common experience, when the question 
demand proof, arises, not — Was the perceptive expe- 

rience feeling without fact? but — "Was it my percep- 
tion merely, my individual perception, a delusion, an 
hallucination, a freak of individual fancy? If any 
one were to ask me to communicate to them the 
assurance with which the experience was accompanied 
in me, how could I do so ? Have I any assurance that 
what I perceived others would have perceived also?" 
The philosophical equivalent of this stage of mediation 
is " solipsism," the theory that each individual knows 
only the events of his own consciousness. The point to 
be noted at this stage is that the assurance of common 
conviction which made us call fact a result of collective 
mind has disappeared, and that the individual, ill at 
ease without this assurance, is aiming at re-establishing 
it. This is the demand for proof, something which 
will produce the assurance of reality. 

Normally, it includes verification of feeling as such 
(individual or not) in fact ; we cannot re-establish the 
(which includes veri- assurance of common conviction with- 
ficAtion and expiana- out re-establishing the sense of contact 
with reality. It is itself an instance of 
verification, the verification of our judgment of fact by 
that of others. It works by an appeal to common ex- 
perience of fact as fact. It includes mediation ; it is by 
the full analysis of the individual perception, following 
it up into its elements and into its relations, that we 

H 
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aim at producing conviction. It is itself an instance of 
mediation, the mediation of the individual judgment by 
the judgment of others ; individual conviction resolves 
into, appeals to that of others, and stakes its own 
reality upon its right to claim to have succeeded in the 
appeal. Proof in its fullest sense thus presents in its 
final shape the stage of experience of which we are 
to speak. 

This is what proof must invariably be — mediation. 
It involves this to start with — fact resolving itself 
L Mediation begins into ulterior fSa.ct The apparent whole 

Into ulterior facts, ceived gives place to other realities, 
which might each in turn be just such a momentary 
summing of the world, gathering up into itself the con- 
centrated reality of experience. But, as it stands, these 
ulterior realities, into which the primary reality of per- 
ception resolves itself, are parts, fragments, connected 
each with the other, and with the reality from which we 
start The reality of each in turn, like the reality of the 
thing perceived, carries us back to another, and that to 
another, so that the stress of reality now lies not on the 
things each in turn, but rather on the fact of their 
forming part of a connected series. But the change does 
not take place by the reality of perception fading, and 
another larger reality emerging into distinctness, as 
though, the foreground having disappeared, the back- 
ground were to challenge attention. The perceived 
reality itself resolves itself into these ulterior realities, 
the whole into its parts, the eflfect into its causes. 
There is nothing arbitrary, disconnected, spasmodic, 
about the change. We cannot hold by the primary 
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reality and decline to pass beyond it. We find our- 
selves unawares at the point at which, without 
challenging and rejecting the primary reality itself, 
we cannot avoid going beyond it. The whole is not 
a fact except as composed of its parts. The e£fect is 
not a reality except as the effect of its conditions ; they 
are inseparable from one another. The parts are 
distinct from the whole, the causes from the effect, but 
the reality of the parts is inextricably bound up with 
the reality of the whole, the reality of the causes with 
whose interdepend- that of their effect. And this con- 
*?*^*^ ^•.f^*,.. nection between the two, like the 

of the fact M the self- . . , ,. /. , i . . t 

evident reality of the original reality of the thmg perceived, 
^^^^^ is self-evident The connection becomes 

in fact itself the reality, the fact, that which is. That 
which is perceived, that which exists, is, at this stage 
of intellectual life, the related series of things, not yet 
apprehended as a series, unified into a world, rounded 
into a whole, though such a whole, such a world is 
implied in their mutual relation, as including and 
included, as cause and effect, as conditions each of the 
other. Such a perception of a whole we may see to be 
in the background of the, as yet, imperfectly organised 
world of connected facts. But for the present the 
reality, the thing perceived, is the fact of connection 
itself— mediation, mutual interdependence. This is the 
substantive fact of the world. 

Science is the great example of this stage of 
intellectual development. To the scientific man the 
This is the reaUty of fact of the world is not what we com- 
•^^^^^^ monly speak of as fact. The fact of 

the scientific man is law, the connectedness of things. He 
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does not pretend that to him the circle of knowledge is 
closed, and the world has rounded into a whole that is 
all-embracing and complete. But nevertheless the fact 
of mediation, connection, interdependence, is to him 
the one commanding fact Testimony which would be 
otherwise unquestioned, the positive evidence of the 
senses in perception, are alike instinctively rejected if 
they are felt to be at discord with the actual context 
of experience, if they violate the apparent connectedness 
of things. The sense of the revelation of mysteries, 
the dominant and imperious tone which characterise 
scientific utterances, are the natural outcome of an 
extraordinary growth of science in this direction. 
Science has developed, it is true, by the extension of 
its field, by great advances of knowledge in this pro- 
vince or in that, but most of all in the origination 
and application of great connecting conceptions. The 
mediation of fact by fact, the connectedness of things, 
has thus become more exclusively than ever the object 
of scientific contemplation, the dominant idea, the 
central fact of systematised experience. Often the 
scientific man is accused of inconsistency because, for 
instance, he resolves matter into facts of sensation, 
and sensations into material facts. The fact is that 
the mutual connectedness of groups of phenomena is 
more real to him than either set of phenomena in itself; 
it is, in fact, to him the reality of both alike. 

Philosophy sometimes affords examples of a similar 

itisseenasaphiio- ^^^^ ^^ reality, where the ultimate 

sophicai principle in truth of things is regarded as realising 

itself in the world of experience. Mid the 

method of its self-realisation, the motive or the medium 
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of the passage from idea to idea, is itself conceived 
as the reality. 

More obvious are the examples of the philosophical 
temper of mind which finds repose in resolving facts 
It is tometimes into ideas and ideas into one another, 
SCSiTt^^ ^^®^® *^® balance against one another 
of mind, of the different elements of reality 

seems reflected in an equipoise of the mind, a calm 
more unmoved than the conviction of ordinary men, 
though detached from all the definite truths and 
realities with which conviction is usually concerned, 
ofteninastiniiar ^^ ®^®^ among ordinary practical 
temper of mind in folk there is often a contented repose 
** of judgment, which seems to an out- 
sider to be without any adequate ground, where some 
dim and half-worked-out perception of the relation 
to one another of the various aspects of a truth, or of 
the members of some group of facts, is in itself a 
satisfying experience — the sense that there is an inter- 
dependence between the members, the elements, the 
aspects of the reality, being itself the source of satis- 
faction. Hence arises the habit, common to philosophers 
and to practical folk, and to scientific men as well, and 
in all alike irritating to those who interchange ideas 
with them, the habit of slurring over inconsistencies, or 
disregarding facts which seem to clash with their theory 
or their practice, the imperturbable contentment with 
which they return to the facts from which their course 
of reasoning starts, or in which it is envisaged, facts 
whose primA fade reality has unfolded into this larger 
and vaguer reality of related facts or ideas, in which 
it seems now to be merged. 
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For it does not wholly and finally represent the 

facts to say that we pass from the mere fact to the 

• M ^- ^- A relation between the fact and other 
u. Mediatton and 

explanation issue in facts, and that this relation between 
verification, ^j^^ ^^^ becomes the reaUty. When 

the relation between the facts becomes the reality, the 
facts themselves in whose relation the reality consists, 
modified by having taken their place as parts of an 
inchoate system of relations, reappear as elements in 
the new reality. It is an incidental feature of the 
reality of mediation that it reaflGbrms the original facts 
of perception as parts of the concatenation of reality, as 
entering into and helping to constitute the nexus of 
verification, i.c of relations. It is an essential part of 
perceived fiact in mediation that, when we explain a fact, 
reason tru ^^ analyse it into the conditions on 

which it depends, in which it consists, we verify the first 
assertion of perceptive judgment, when we come back 
to it, no longer as an assertion of perception, but as an 
element in the truth of the world. The assurance of 
sense is supported and replaced by the assurance of 
Verification as com- D^^^iation. Verification, in the sense 
moniy spoken of is in which the word is commonly used, 
^^^^^ald^. g<>«s beyond this. Verification in the 
firm incompletely sense of prediction fulfilled, where a 

reasoned tmtli. . v i r j. * • • j. 

theory or a law is shown to anticipate 

the facts, brings the assurance of perception once more 

to warrant the assurance of mediation. What happens 

is this. The facts perceived give rise on analysis to a 

law or truth which comprehends them. And in so far 

as this is so, the assurance of fact is merged in the 

assurance of truth. If the system of relations to which 
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the fact is referred were complete, if the connection of 
the fact with other facts were convincing and secure, 
the explanation of the mediated fact adequate and 
exhaustive, no further confirmation would be needed. 
Verification in the common sense is of service to sup- 
plement imperfect and inadequate ratiocination. But 
in proportion as the mediation of the fact perceived is 
adequate, it restores to us the assurance of perception 
in a new shape, in the assurance, namely, of mediation, 
and thus the fact is in this, the proper sense, verified, 
merged in truth, confirmed by being rediscovered as an 
element in the connected system of things. 

And mediation not only thus restores to us the sense 
of communion wjith reality, in giving us the verification 

liL Mediation and ^^ ^^^* *^ truth ; it also restores to us 
explanation further the coUective assurance of knowledge, 
uaue in proo . which in the moment when it challenges 

analysis and mediation vanishes from the perception of 
fact. Mediation is verification; it is also proof In 
the perception of fact we assume, as we saw, that our 
mind is the organ of the collective mind, and this is a 
part of the assurance of fact. This assurance has failed. 
The fact has subsided and collapsed into its explanation. 
But once more, when the fact returns to us as truth, 
through the perception of the essential connection 
between the elements of the connected world of reality, 
of which the fact forms a part, it returns to us assured. 
Ti,- .«i.,«i«-,- ^t And in this assurance of truth, as in 

i ne assurance oi ' 

truth is an appeal to every step of reasoning or mediate per- 
a coUective standard, ^gp^j^j^ ^y which we approach it, we 

appeal, and it is essential to the very nature of the 
process that we appeal, to a social or collective standard. 
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Proof which was merely proof to the individual — an 
argumentum ad hunc hominem — would not be proof at 
all. It was necessary to vindicate the social or collective 
character of perception. Of truth, which is the result 
of mediation, and of reasoning itself, it may surely be 
said that they never profess to be individual. When I 
demand proof to myself of the truth of my perception, 
I am appealing jfrom a perception of feet which has 
momentarily, at any rate, ceased to be collective, to a 
standard of reasoning and of truth which is unques- 
tionably social. This is the relief we experience in 
attaining to proof. In the normal process of experience 
there is only a momentary shrinking into self, and the 
proved experience is an escape from the abnormal doubt 
of the reality of perception to the sure footing of a 
reasoned apprehension, reasoned because it is common, 
convincing us with a conviction which satisfies us, only 
because we feel that it ought to convince any ona Even 
the *'solipsist," who proves that you cannot escape 
from your individual impression, in proving it, does 
escape, by appealing to a standard which is beyond the 
individual consciousness and is essentially social. The 
-'ism cannot be " solipsist." This conviction is higher 
a higher assonuice in kind than the assurance of fact, as 
SSL'S^SJ*^ *^^ reality with which we are in con- 
highest tact is deeper, and the truth of which 

we are convinced is more comprehensive. That there 
is a higher conviction yet, a more intimate contact with 
reality, will appear when we see the complexity of the 
truth, of the world of relations, round into the whole 
which is already implied in the very conception of it as 
a world. 
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Meanwhile we have to show once more at this stage 
the contribution of the moral and emotional factors in 
Thissti^eofiiitci. personaUty to this stage in the intel- 
lectiiai life inyoives lectual result. Will and emotion, not 
wUi and emotion. ^ accompaniments of reasoning, but as 
elements in the intellectual process of mediation, are 
more explicitly and obviously present than in per- 
ception. 

Any process of reasoning is a movement, and the 
passage from premiss to conclusion, from fact to fact. 
In the act of reason- from idea to idea, is an act of will. 
SJh^^ottl^^iiSS •'^^ analysis of perception, " breaking 
becomes the con- it up " into its causes, its conditions, 
dasion is the motive: j^g explanation, or again the synthesis, 
by which the elements of perception are " built up " 
into a conclusion, a law, — these plainly imply not 
merely action, but motived action, action directed to 
an end. This end is supplied by perception itself. The 
mere succession of perceptions, to go no further, suggests 
a dissatisfaction with the simplicity, the apparent 
wholeness, of the single perception. The connection of 
perceptions passes before the mind as an hypothesis to 
be realised, a reduction to unity once more of what 
seemed to be one, and has now become diverse, dis- 
connected, multitudinous. And as the process of 
reasoning or mediation advances, more definite hypo* 
theses, more clearly shaped conclusions, emerge from 
the premisses, from the facts, correcting themselves 
into the forms in which they compel assent, and are 
not merely temporarily tested, but finally adopted 
by the intellectual will as the motive of the act of 
proo£ 
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I have spoken here as though the steps in reasoning, 

the tentative or final conclusions, presented themselves 

. ,^ to the mind of their own accord for 
it presents itseu, 

acceptance. This is a view of the facts 

which is in accord with a good deal of popular and 

unreflecting language on the subject. We talk of the 

view of the subject which presents itself, we talk of a 

theory suggesting itself, of a conclusion, as we said just 

now, emerging from the premissea And such language 

represents, it seems to me, the actually experienced 

fact. When we think, not merely images, but thoughts, 

connections, groupings of facts or of ideas, arise of their 

own accord and challenge assent Sometimes, when we 

are listless or out of tune, mere fanciful comparisons, 

fruitless concatenations, are the best we have to deal 

with. But the better and truer our thought, the more 

it squares with the facts and explains them, the more 

is it spontaneous, presenting itself to the mind rather 

than presented by the mind to itself. 

Not the less is it true that the mere spontaneous 

presentation of a thought, a course of reasoning, a con- 

^ . _, ^ ^ elusion, does not itself constitute the 

ftnd IS adopted. 

fact described in the words " I think." 

The thought thus presented is adopted; the mind 

identifies itself with it. Sometimes what presents 

itself does not commend itself. Even where it 

commends itself most readily, the two aspects of the 

thought, as presenting itself, and as adopted, are 

clearly distinguishable from one another. Plainly 

here we are giving a description of the intellectual 

process, very closely corresponding with the definition 

of will. 
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As an illustration of the presence of will in reason- 
ing, we may note the familiar diflGiculty we find in 
rousing people to depart from or to 
question their habitual view, a reluc- 
tance which is not quite truly described as a mere 
unwillingness to use their minds. Often there is a 
general reluctance to ih%n\ to face the intellectual 
eflfort of mediate perception, to rouse the energy of the 
reasoning power. More often there is an unwillingness 
to turn the effort of thought in a particular direction. 
Or, again, there is a difficulty in bringing a conclusion, 
a view of the facts, effectively before the minds of 
others, in inducing them to entertain it as appealing to 
their judgment, as challenging their assent. Those who 
teach young children know well the state of mind in 
which an ol:^tinate reluctance to think, to take in this 
or that particular idea, has to be conjured away. The 
child listens, attends, understands, but at a certain point 
he stops, and (with the strange sincerity of a child) 
he will afterwards tell you himself that he could have 
understood, but would not. Again, there is an exhila- 
ration about the exercise of the reasoning power, a 
pleasure quite apart from any satisfaction in the con- 
clusions reached, like the exhilaration of a physical 
exercise or a moral victory. Often, again, there is a 
difficulty in following a long course of reasoning. Partly 
it is a difficulty of attention — the form in which some 
psychologists recognise the moral element in the intel- 
lectual life. Partly it is a difficulty in the sustained 
effort of memory, keeping the Daind in touch with a 
whole series of ideas. But far more it is the sheer 
effort of thought, the difficulty of reasoning proper, of 
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maintaining the electric thrill of vital and perceived 
connection throughout the whole train of ideas which are 
gathered into one. Again, in all reasoning at the point 
where it becomes cogent, there is a sense, of which the 
word " cogency " is the record, a sense of compulsion, 
especially when we are being led to conclusions alien 
from our usual habits of thought, rising sometimes to 
the point of pain, demanding from us a definite self- 
sacrifice. But always we speak, and speak truly, of 
being driven to a conclusion, compelled to think of the 
matter in such and such a way — we do not say the 
conclusion is^ we say the conclusion must he — ^we are 
using language which describes the phenomena of will. 

And as the act, the energy of reasoning, is moral, so 
the acquiescence in the conclusion, in the relation of a 

The acquiescence in °^^ ^^ mediated facts to one another, 
the condiisioa is is emotional. It is €0 even in cases, 
emohonai, ^^^ ^^ those to which we have alluded 

above, where there does not appear to be jany tangible 
or definite conclusion, where the interdependence of the 
facts or ideas which make up the intellectual world is 
reflected in a balanced repose, an equipoise of mind, a 
condition sometimes miscalled a suspense of judgment, 
which is rather a judgment of suspense, an acceptance 
of the balance of things against one another as the 
fundamental and absolute fact. Even here, and still 
more markedly in the normal reasoning of the mind 
untouched by sceptical and metaphysical considerations, 
whose processes are always more difficult to describe, 
the true character of emotion appears — the characterisa- 
tion, i.e., of the self as qualified in such and such a way, 
because the object is qualified in such and such a way. 
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Conviction, the assurance which is produced by proof, 
convictioii in the teif is the correlative of causality as attach- 

SISSi*S;?SS. ^g ^ t'^^ ^'^•' of certainty, "tied 
of fact by the tie of the cause," in the related 

truths which commend themselves to the reasoning 
judgment 

But the conviction which we associate with proof, 

though it rightly claims to be higher than the assurance 

of perception, is not the highest degree 

Bat the convictioii of assurance known to experience. The 

of proof fa not the causallv connected elements of experi- 

hi«:hest degree of -i ^ ^. r w 

assurance. ence do not satisfy us as a causally 

dSiSteSSS connected mass or congeries, until we 

ence must round into feel that they in some way round into 

a whole, as truth, ^ ^^^^^ - Truth," which is the aim 

of intellectual eflfort, implies an apprehension which 

passes beyond the merely relative conviction of proof, 

and returns to the simplicity of perception. "The 

world," the name by which we describe 

the connected elements of experience 

in general, is regarded not merely as connected causally 

or otherwise from end to end ; it is regarded as a whole. 

^d these two wholes ^d these two— " truth," the aim 

must become one in towards which proof points, and " the 

world," the unity of experience which 

lies beyond the causal connection of its facts — confront 

one another, and demand some further whole which shall 

include them both, otherwise than as each comprehends 

;and is comprehended by the other. It is this need of a 

further unification of experience, which is answered to 

•the ordinary man, so far as it is answered at all, by his 

ibelief in God. 
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I propose, then, to take each of these familiar aspects 
of experience as a whole — the world, truth, and God ; 
to consider what is this character of "wholeness" 
which they aim at realising in experience, and, in so 
far as they attain it, to consider what part the other 
faculties of personality play in this final effort of 
intelligence. 

In speaking of the scientific view of experience we 
have already inevitably spoken of it as the scientific 

L The world may ^^^ ^^ " *^^ ^^^^<^" ^^ ^^ »P^^^ ^^ 

stand for the mutiud the causally connected elements of 
^^^Tf£^t^' experience in general, it is inevitable 
or for the wholeness to use of them the Collective name, 
**^^*'^^*°** ■ the world, even though it is not on 

the wholeness of experience, but on the mediation of its 
elements by one another, that the mind is at the time 
intent. This term, then, " the world," covers this degree 
of ambiguity. It is used to describe the connected 
elements of reality, when the prominent idea is their 
connection, when the fact is mediation ; and it is used 
more properly to denote the wholeness of experience, 
towards which the contemplation of the connection of 
its elements leads the way. Even in this latter sense 
the application of the word is fluctuating and various in 
the extreme. But, nevertheless, its use indicates, in all 
its various applications, a certain tendency of thought, 
a tendency which may be disengaged and defined. 

To the unreflecting mind the world means perhaps 
most obviously the aggregate of things existing in 
space. "There is no such thing in the vnyrld as a 
unicorn " means primarily, " You may go from place to 
place, and nowhere will you find a unicorn." But " the 
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world " as space is, first of all, not a whole including 
the elements of experience, but rather the relation of 
e.g. tfae^voridM *^®®^ elements to one another. Space 
space may stand for is not, it is needless to say, appre- 
of au things, or ^ hended by the ordinary uneducated man 
eiM^t indudins: aU as an entity at all. But when he talks 
of " in the world," he means primarily 
" in space." Even here, perhaps, we should distinguish 
two stages in his thought : first, the stage at which the 
world means to him something which involves the 
spatial relations of things to one another; secondly, 
the stage at which things as spatially related to one 
another are thought of as a whole including the 
elements of experience, though they are not definitely 
apprehended as a whole. It will not, at any rate, be 
disputed that he does attain to this latter point of view, 
and that this is to him the primary and obvious mean- 
ing of " the world " when he uses such a phrase as " in 
the world." But even as a unifying idea, as presenting 
experience as a whole, space means to him rather 
spatiality than space. If you offer him as a definition 
of space that it is an empty box, without top, bottom, 
or sides, no doubt he will accept the definition ; but 
" in the world " means to him not in the limitless con- 
taining medium, but in a sphere of relations of nearness 
and distance of things from one another, of inwardness 
and outwardness of things to one another, etc. The 
fact, however, that the box has neither top, bottom, 
nor sides, does enter into the meaning of the " world " 
as he comes to think of the world, as, in this sense, 
a whole. It helps to make the spatial unity dominate 
in the imagination the elements which it unites. The 
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picture of space stretching on and on without the 
thought of definite contents of space makes a kind of 
imaginative substitute for abstraction, and helps the 
mind to grasp the idea of the relatedness of things as 
the universal fact. This imagination does not reach 
its highest point of impressiveness, and the thought 
which it embodies is not complete, until we add to the 
which fimOiy indades idea of what is commonly called the 
"t^t.t^t^t infinity of space the further perception 
that apprehends it of our own inclusion in the world we 
apprehend. By our own inclusion in it we mean 
primarily the inclusion of our own bodily selves. But 
even so, our own bodily self is only a specimen self, 
and when we think of ourselves as included in the 
world, the world impresses us as the place, the sphere, 
the theatre, in which this contemplation of the world 
takes place. The idea, the perception, upon which we 
are engaged returns upon us, and we find it in a sense 
comprehending the very perception that apprehends it. 
I am not dwelling upon this, it is needless to say, as 
a satisfactory philosophical statement of the relation 
of thought to space. I am only pointing out that, to 
the ordinary unreflecting mind, the world is a place 
within which all thinking minds operate, within which 
God Himself operates, and that the world is not to the 
ordinary man in the fullest sense a whole, until it thus 
returns upon and includes the mind that perceives it. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to do 
more than indicate by examples what are the essential 
points in the apprehension of experience as a whole. 
The causal connection of things, for instance, though it 
is instinctively assumed, is not explicitly apprehended, 
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in the ordinary consciousness of the unreflecting man, 
as a principle which binds the world of experience into 
Theworidasacansai » whole. It appears, however, in the 
whole is popularly ioTEd of a recognition of the inevitable- 

apprelie&ded in the . ^ 

<*mevitabieness"of ness of all that happens in the' world 
*^*"*'» And though the world, as the whole 

of experience, does not represent an idea familiar to 
the unreflecting man, he does think of experience 
and reality as a causal whole. Not only would he 
demur to any suggestion of facts which were real and 
yet had no causes or effects, but, as he is conscious of 
an assurance in perception — the thing must be, because 
he perceives it — so he is conscious of a general " must " 
gathering to a ^^^ pervades the facts of life. We 

umversai "must," may be right or wrong in calling this 
general view of the world, on its moral side, a kind of 
fatalism, but, on its intellectual side, it involves the recog- 
nition that the world is, as a matter of fact, bound together 
by this iron bond. He is even, I think, dimly conscious 
of this apprehension of the world, as a great " must be," 
as an intellectual achievement, and smiles at any sug- 
gestion of an attempt to escape from the universal law 
finally including the of fact as a sign of mental inferiority. 

^ bS^SS JiJ* ^^ ^* ^ ^ P^^* ^^ *^® assurance which 
apprehended. gives him this sense of intellectual 

achievement, that the mind itself, in the recognition of 
the world as law, yields to the compulsion of the universal 
" must." Not that he conceives the mind to be forced, to 
yield an assent that is unwilling, or in which the spon- 
taneity of the mind is crushed. The mind remains to him 
a mind ; otherwise he would not feel the characteristic 
elation which accompanies any discovery or intellectual 
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achievement. But, in his perception, his own conviction 
and his own thinking self is included in his world, and 
the inevitableness of the laws of the world owes its final 
impressiveness to the fact that it is so. 

In the scientific view of the world these principles 
are less difficult to disengage and to discern. There is 
Totfaeadentificmmd, no need to dwell further upon the fiftct 



ned^^— ^^' that causation, law, the mutual con- 
(z) an aii-pervmding nection of the elements of experience 
(2)TSing agency ^*^ ^^^ another, is the vital point in 
in experience, the scientific view of the world. Nor 
is it necessary to insist that, to the scientific imagination 
at least, the mutually connected elements of experience, 
which are the field of law and causation, do round into 
a whole, and that science thus claims to give a fuller 
and truer meaning to the term we are considering, " the 
world." Causal connection is to the scientific mind 
(1) an all-pervading medium, (2) a unifying agency in 
experience. The strength of scientific conviction, the 
satisfying character of scientific experience, depends on 
the apprehension of causal connection sometimes in the 
one character, sometimes in the other. It is to the 
former, the satisfaction in the view of mediation or 
causal connection in itself, and apart from any question 
of arriving at what might strictly be called a system 
of mediation, completing the causal series, and making 
it coincident with the whole range of experience, that 
we have alluded to above as the characteristic con- 
viction of science.* But the latter, the reasoned whole- 
ness of experienced fact, the vision conjured up by 

* The tendency to discard the use of the wcrd cause leaves ns none the 
less with the reasoned wholeness of experienced fact as the aim and inspira- 
tion of science. And this is here the point. 
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the scientific imagination, as the faculty of rational 
anticipation, is a no less potent factor in the working of 
the scientific view of the world, most obviously present, 
perhaps, where science appears as a substitute for theo- 
logy, but present constantly in the scientific presenta- 
tion of the world, and testifying wherever it is present 
to the working in the scientific mind of the natural 
impulse to pass from the view of the world as mediated 
fact, as causally connected, to the view of the world as 

inciudrngthethinking * ^^^l®' ^^* ^* .^ necessary also to 
self in the operation point out that this conviction of the 
^ ^' wholeness of experience in the scientific 

view of the world once more reaches its highest point, 
where the apprehending mind, the thought that appre- 
hends the world as a whole, feels itself to be gripped 
within the whole which it apprehends. It is familiar 
and obvious enough that, in the scientific view of the 
world, mind and all the operations of mind are included 
within the scope of the causal nexus which holds the 
world in one, and that therefore, as a matter of fact, the 
scientific conviction of a particular scientific man that 
the world is one, is, like all other facts or events, an 
efiect, an incidental feature in the causally connected 
whole of experience. But it needs to be observed that 
it is the inclusion of the thinking self within the sphere 
of the law which holds the world in one, which gives 
to the conviction of the wholeness of the world its 
comprehensive and finally convincing character, and 
the reality of the niakes the Sphere of law to the scientific 
world thus including: mind a closed sphere, from which there 
is no escape. The reality of the world 
includeis its truth as an incidental feature in its reality. 
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As causation is the -character of mediated facts, and 
causally connected facts round themselves into a single 
ii. Truth is comprehensive fact, a world ; so proof 

(1) the connectedness 13 the character of mediated perceptions 

(2) the whole of con- or beliefs, and perceptions or beliefs 
nected beUefs, connected by proof similarly suggest 

and round into a single system of " truth." The per- 
ception of facts as connected together, the perception of 
one fact by means of another, gives rise to the perception 
of the connectedness of beliefs as a generally pervading 
law of fact as perceived, and the whole body of actual 
and possible perceptions and beUefs thus appears before 
the mind as an ideal of knowledge, connected, con- 
a working ideal in sistent, interdependent. And this is 
both cases, xio mere dream, accompanying the 

actuality of a knowledge that is limited and piece- 
meal enougL The word "true," as applied to belief, 
derives its meaning from the existence of the ideal. 
The word " true " means to the scientific man accordant 
with, taking its place in, the connected body of beliefs 
as a whole. It is plain enough that connectedness, the 
testing of perceptions by their mediation with others, 
by the possibility of making them parts of our connected 
perception, pervades the whole fabric of apprehended 
fact, the whole region of "knowledge," and pervades 
it more penetratingly and comprehensively the more 
"knowledge" assumes the character of "knowledge" 
It is plain, further, that the fabric of knowledge, as thus 
connected by mediation, rounds into a whole, a truth, 
which is a working factor in the operations in which 
knowledge lives and grows. But it is further to be 
observed that truth, a system of connected elements 
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of experience, includes, and includes as the most vital 
of all the correspondences and connexions which knit 
and indndiiis among its parts together, tlje connexion of 
the connections of ^(^ whole system of truth with the 

£act the connection of . , i , . i ^. .i i i 

the whole connected mmd, — by which connection the whole 
mast with the mind, jg converted into that which we denote 
by the name "science." The name itself includes in 
Science, as the know- ite Ordinary meaning not merely the 
ing of things re- things known, but the knowing of 
S^th^tiiLi^^^ them, regarded as a whole with the 
known, things known. And it is in this cha- 

racter of knowledge, as the knowledge that knows itself 
to know, that truth returns to the region of existence. 

;.«..«w^^^« *,«*^ I^ knowledge as science truth be- 
is expenence, ezpe- ^ 

riendng itself where comes a fact. In the knowledge that 
truth becomes fact j^-j^^^g itself and is known, knowledge 

exists. The perceived fact is replaced as a reality by 
the knowledge that knows itself to know, the quintes- 
sence of experience itself, of experience as experiencing 
itself To this philosophy has appealed in the enun- 
ciation — cogito ergo sum. 

Here, then, are two views of experience as a whole. 
One is " the world," the causally connected system of 
ifi- God. the elements of experience regarded as 

theworidandtoS^ * whole, and including the mind to 
confront one another, which this connection is manifest. The 
other is "truth," the rationally connected system of 
perceptions and beliefs, regarded as a whole, including 
the perception of rational connection itself, science. 
Truth at this latter point includes the whole perceived 
world and the perceiving of it, the whole world of fact 
as known, the world which, as known, is once more 
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fact ; just as the world of fact, at the point where the 
mind, which perceives its causal connection, is included 
in it, takes on the character of truth, exhibiting truth 
as an element in fact. But the two unities, though 
each in a sense includes the other, yet stand over 
against one another as two. Each claims to be the 
whole, yet neither satisfies the intellectual demand, if 
for no other reason, because the other is over against it. 
imt approach is made ^* remains to see how from either side 
from either side approach is made towards the only 
a muty. ^.^^ ^^ experience in which a final 
unification of experience is attained. 

From the point of view, then, where we regard the 
world as a whole, whose elements are causally united 

The world as a causal *^g®*^^^» *^® ^^^^* principle, which 
whole demands a lost itself in the mutual interdependence 
****** ^ ^* of the elements of reality at the stage 

of mediation, now that the mediated elements have 
united into a whole, asserts itself once more, and 
suggests a cause of causality, not a first cause, not one 
more in the series of causes, nor a cause for the world 
itself regarded in the mass, but a cause of the unifying 
principle which makes experience one. 

The changes of the material world suggest some 
underlying being or stuff, which is the subject of the 
adequate to the change, the force that is at work in 

various grades hi the them. The combination of elements 
. * ^' with one another, as in chemical change, 

suggests that this underlying being, or force, is a pene- 
trative and combining unity. The spectacle of organic 
life, of beings which are ends to themselves, and assi- 
milate matter to themselves, and build themselves into 
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organisms, systems of means for maintaining the life of 
the individual and the species, suggest the idea of the 
world-cause as a self-realising unity. But this life of 
the world, the final reality of which the world is the 
self-realisation, is so far a cause immanent only. Man 
and the social life of men present us with a type of 
unity, a form of causation, very diflferent from this.* 
The form of causation is a response to external stimulus, 
in which the resultant action bears at once the character 
of obedience and of spontaneity. The type of unity is 
one in which the self unites itself to that which is and 
remains distinct from it, realises itself in that which is 
other than itself — as other than itself. The faculty of 
knowledge in man, claiming as it does communion with 
reality throughout the whole scale of thought, claims 
and exercises communion with a reality, which is thus 
distinct from, and yet united to, itself, in the knowledge 
of man by man. And the moral and emotional com- 
which ends in per- munion between man and man are part 
tonal comnmnion. ^^^ parcel of the same experience, 
suggesting a cause of the world which shall be at once 
immanent in and distinct from the world, and personal 
in the sense that it shall be the prototype of that 
personal communion of self and others which is the 
characteristic fact of human social life. 

Starting again from the point of view of truth and 
Tnithagwn«iig- knowledge, does the system of mutu- 
getts a 8011I of the ally connected elements, bound together 

conununion with « •% • > 

reauty which expe- by consistent correspondence mto 
"«***^ one, suggest anything beyond itself? 

It does so inasmuch as it rounds, as we have seen, 

• See Note F, p. 199, on « Will and CJanaation," 
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into a whole which is not truth but knowledge, the 

coherence of a whole body of elements of truth in a 

perceiving mind, which thus claims for knowledge, and 

so far attributes to that which it knows, existence. In 

knowing, the mind knows knowledge as existing. God, 

then, is suggested here as the soul of this communion 

with reality in which knowledge consists. 

Considerations such as these which we have here 

reviewed, have for our present purpose a very limited 

value. It is no part of our present pur- 
Wc arc concerned ^ ^ '• 

with the belief in God pose to give even an madequate sketch 

SdSi^r**^'^'^ of a representative selection of the 
lines of argument by which men have 
arrived at or have justified their belief in an absolute 
Being, or Gk)d. Still less is it any part of our purpose 
to estimate the validity of all or any of the arguments 
which we have indicated. Our review serves first to 
show, in general, how the apprehension of the world as 
a whole suggests as its necessary unifying principle a 
Being which is beyond the world and yet immanent in 
satisfying the intd- it. And secondly it serves ' to indicate 
lec^ cravings^ ^^ intellectual purpose which is practi- 
creates, cally answered by thb belief in God, as 

an element* in the apprehension of the world, by the 
ordinary unreflecting man. 

As perception is of existence, so the first intellectual 
craving is the desire to attain to the knowledge of being. 
And the belief in God gives to this desire, what the 
fluctuating elements of experience deny, a permanent 
substratum of change, a substantia, a universal thing, 
manifested in the changes of the world. And the belief 
gives us this element of existence or permanence in such 
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a form that the self can find repose and a sense of 
stability in sharing the nature of the Eternal Being. 
When, again, we see in the world a scene of change, in 
which elements dissolve and combine into one another, 
the belief in God supplies the conception of an all- 
pervading life, the soul of all the transformations of 
existence. So God has been pictured as "the AU- 
pervading," the brooding figure of Watts, enshrouding 
in its vast encircling wings all the mysteries of change ; 
and our sense of communion with such a universal 
being has been described by Wordsworth — 

'' A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfnsed, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air ; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought^ 
And rolls through aJl things." 

But the mind further craves for a living organic unity 
in that which it knows. It longs to know the world 
alive. It shrinks from death as the contradiction of 
being, from futility as the violation of the consistency 
of things. It seeks for the unity of purpose which shall 
make the record of nature a history. And the belief in 
God enables it to see in the world *' des Gottheits leben- 
diges Kleid ; " it enables it to believe that purpose is 
supreme, purpose akin and, in the vastness of its field 
and the majesty of its advance, more than akin to the 
purpose which we feel to pulse in our own blood. 

But the belief in God appeals to a more powerful 
instinct even in intellectual apprehension, as the rationale 
and the unifying principle of the moral life of man, 
at once the ideal and the hope of a solution of that 
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conflict and contrast between freedom and law, which 
underlies all that is baffling and unintelligible in sin, 
and crime, and the slow progress of the ages towards a 
kingdom of righteousness upon earth. And still more 
is it an intellectual relief to find in the immanent 
world-force a response to conscience and to law in human 
life, a response from that which may be conceived to 
be at once their consummation and their source. 

And again the belief in God supplies in our appre- 
hension of the world that which is the essential craving 
ftndfiiimiiythe'craymg of the mind, the possibility of a com- 
^^l!!:r^y^w1^ munion with the reaUty of things, such 

communion which •' V i 

experience pre- as is suggested by the analogy of the 
*°""^^"' conmxunion of mind with mind, the 

object of knowledge in this case for the first time 
in the development of knowledge answering to that 
which knows, explaining the conununion between 
knower and known, giving the source of the faculty 
and energy of knowledge in the knowing mind. 

Further, the communion of man with man, in every 
form of social life, is increasingly felt to be the fact of 
conceived as com- commanding interest in the whole 
municating Himself range of experience. In proportion 
as God has come to be conceived as 
the Eternal Prototype of social existence, the inspiration, 
the ideal, and the goal of social progress, the belief in 
God has come to be the natural crown of the knowledge 
of things. And this belief reaches its highest degree of 
intensity, where it carries with it the conviction that in 
fulfilment of the craving which has created society as it 
stands, God makes us capable of communion with one 
another by giving us conmxunion with Himself. 
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The presence of moral and emotional elements in this 
stage of intellectual apprehension is not very difficult 
This apprefaensioa to discem. The special appeal to the 
Md^Md^^- ^11 ^ ^ ^^ demand for self-surrender 
«"«ndcr, involved in the recognition of ourselves 

as included in the reality in which we contemplate the 
world. There is a sense in which it is true of the final 
stage in the apprehension of any deep and comprehen- 
sive truth, such as may be said to pervade or to sum 
experience as a whole, that we feel ourselves not so much 
to apprehend as to be apprehended of it. The truth 
comes upon us, rather than we come upon the truth.* 
It comes upon us with mastery and imperious assertion. 
It demands the surrender of that apartness from its 
object, that sheer independent spontaneity of action, 
which belongs to the operation of the intellect, which 
led Hume to say of the imagination, " There is nothing 
so free as that faculty." We seem to have been follow- 
ing the course of a free and unfettered fancy in the 
pursuit of truth. Now we find ourselves in the grip of 
that which we pursued. The truth has hold of us. Our 
mind is active only in surrendering to its sway, to bow to 
which has become the necessity of its own life. The free 
course of thought has led it into obedience to the truth. 

Hence the intellectual efibrt and the intellectual 
dignity of the apprehension of a great scientific gene- 
ralisation or a great philosophical principle, and the 
intenser effort and loftier dignity which may be claimed 
by religious &ith in so far as the dictate to which the 
judgment bows can approve itself as the rational com- 
pulsion of the truth. 

* See Note H, p. 209, on '< The Mind as passive to the Troth.*' 
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The strenuous energy of apprehension in the final 
effOTt of intelligence is not more obvious than the 
•nd emotion plays its amotion with which the final achieve- 
part in the acquies- ment of intelligence is transfused. The 
oe^m^ mastery acquiescence in the mastery of the 
truth as the fulfilment of intellectual 
desire has an emotional character more intense than 
that which belongs to any earlier intellectual conclusion. 
The apprehension of the wholeness of experience, and 
of ourselves as included in the whole, is of the nature 
of emotion as we have defined it And the force with 
which a truth commends itself to us, which can be 
presented in such a light, the conviction of absolute 
existence, is the correlative of a no less vivid appreciation 
of the truth as affecting ourselves, who live and move 

in contempution. ^\ ^^^® ^^ ^^^8 ^ *^® Eternal and 
Universal Being. In the restless pur- 
suit of new discovery and new opinion, the intellectual 
repose, which is the last intellectual energy, is apt to 
be lost out of life. But contemplation cannot be 
altogether banished where intellectual life is intense 
and sincere. And contemplation is the contentment of 
the mind in the achievement of the truth by which it 
is possessed and inspired. Even in the presence of the 
lower grades of speculative truth, the sense of in- 
tellectual achievement is raising us through the sense 
of intellectual inspiration to the level, where the con- 
templation of the truth anticipates the adoration with 
which the intellect bows itself in the presence of the 
Eternal Being. 
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EMOTION 

It cannot be said of emotion, as it was said of thought 
that it stands out against the background of feeling. 
Emotion emerges ^® h&ve distinguished emotion from 
from feeling, bnt it feeling, as self-conscious and deliberate, 
from^Huchit*^ but the distinction is not recognised in 
wntt'ffM. ordinary language ; and, as a matter of 

fact, emotion and feeling pass easily one into another. 
Emotion emerges from feeling, as perception or desire 
emerge from feeling, but the antecedent feeling is in 
both these latter cases lost and left behind as we pass 
to the self-conscious energy of volition or thought. 
Emotion, on the other hand, as it emerges from feeling 
absorbs and carries on the feeling from which it emerges. 
The energy of emotion itself again is accompanied by 
flashes and scintillations of feeling, distinct, and yet not 
separable, from the emotion itself, and emotion, as it 
dies down, dies away into feeling which remains as the 
seed and possibility of its revival into energetic life. 

The emotion of anger will serve as an illustration. 

It is in itself, when it has risen to the height of an 

_ emotion, both self-conscious and de- 

liberate. It carries within it a definite 

consciousness of the irritating quality of that which 
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rouses the passion, and of the self as aflfected by this 
quality. It carries with it an energy of will, accepting 
and adopting the motive of passion and identifying the 
self with it, and yet every one is conscious, as the 
impulse of indignation arises, of an unself-conscious, 
undeliberate feeling out of which the self-conscious and 
deliberate emotion springs, a blind impulse, an action 
of indignant feeling so automatic, so spontaneous, that 
we can scarcely call it an impulse. And the play 
of passion while it has possession of the soul lives 
upon pulsations of feeling which quicken and stimulate 
the vitality of emotion. Indignation against a wrong 
may, and often does, settle into a permanent and habitual 
emotion in the soul of a man who sets himself to remedy 
or revenge the wrong which he resents. In such a man 
there will be from time to time moments when he is 
giving intellectual expression to his emotion, or allow- 
ing it as a motive to action, when the pulsations of 
feeling which mark the spontaneous rise of indignation 
wUl be revived, and fresh springs of emotion will seem 
to reveal themselves even to the man himself. The 
feeding of emotion upon feeling, which thus occurs in 
the revived and continuous life of a settled emotion, an 
emotion which in language or in act has found its way 
out into life, marks also the simple and vivid energy of 
the soul which we commonly have in mind in speaking 
of emotion. And, when emotions pass, as they are 
commonly said to do, they seldom really die ; they leave 
behind them a residuum or deposit of feeling. When 
we meet a man against whom we have felt passionately 
angry, we are conscious of this feeling, a repulsion 
almost physical, an unwillingness of the hand to open or 
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the lips to shape the words of courtesy, a feeling which 
has survived the emotion whose record and remembrance 
it is, to whose renewal it may give rise, even when it 
has subsided or has been subdued by some more power- 
ful trend of passion in the soul. 

But though feeling thus passes into emotion, and 
emotion into feeling, emotion stands as an element in 
It is nevertheless experience, a substantive energy of self- 
di8tu]ct---fleif-«oa- consdousness, distinct in character from 

scums feeling, a i • n • 

substantive energy will and mtelligence with which it is 
of self-consciousness, inseparably combined, and needing to 
be systematically analysed and considered in the whole 
range of self-conscious feeling. It is not to be dis- 
missed as "mere" emotion, one-sided, subjective, 
disconnected with the fact and reality of the world. 
Beauty is an elemental part of reality, and beauty and 
amotion are correlatives, each entering into the very 
definition of the other. Nor is it, in another sense, 
"mere" emotion, detached from the practical and 
effective force of will and the clear vision of intelligence. 
In every separable phase or moment of their life will 
bjA intelligence show, as we have seen, the presence of 
emotion, ^nd, now that we turn our attention to the 
amotion itself, we shall find that it gathers up and 
includes in itself the life and force of will, the fruit and 
jeality of perception. It covers the whole range of 
moral and intellectual experience. There is a complete 
Bcale of emotions differing in moral grade from one 
Another, selfish, disinterested, social. In its intellectual 
basis emotion ranges from fact, vivid and direct, through 
the whole world of thought to the very crown and sum 
of things. 
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And through all its range and variety it bears a 
single character — the character of finality. It is the 
bearing its own Only thing in experience that even 
character of finauty. g^ems to fulfil the ideal of an end in 
itself. The final stages in every intellectual and moral 
process have borne, as we have seen, the character of 
emotion ; in the moral region the anticipated and the 
realised satisfaction of desire, which complete the volition 
and the act, the acquiescence in the obligation of duty 
that is to do and the approval of duty done, the 
recognition of the soul as a part of the community, and 
the identification of the individual and the collective 
will, in the intellectual region the rest in the reality 
attained by perception, the abandonment to the play of 
reasoning, the acceptance of the conclusion of inference, 
the surrender to the mastery of the all-embracing truth, 
— all these in turn have been seen to be of the nature of 
emotion. It remains to show that, as the passion of 
desire and the imperious awe of duty are consummated 
in the motive of love, as the vivid reality of perception 
and the rigorous march of reason are combined in the 
intellectual surrender to the truth, so emotion itself 
consummates and combines the operation of volition 
and intelligence — that while the will is ever striving 
after what is not, and the mind is engaged in the 
contemplation of that which is apart, emotion is 
the faculty of achievement, of the intimate union 
with that which is other than ourselves, and alone 
among the faculties of man does not look beyond 
itself. 

Pleasure, beauty, love, represent the recognised 
aspects of life and experience where emotion appears as 
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the cardinal element in the experience. What can here 
Pieasnre, beanty, be said to exhibit emotion as the 
fSlTfSw* crowning energy of personal life, will 
emotion. best be said in a consideration of these 

familiar forms of emotion. 

Pleasure * is the name of an emotion, even if it is 
also the name of a feeling, unself-conscious, instinctive, 
I. Pleasure is the evanescent. Pleasurable feeling, in the 

name of an emotion, ^^^^^^ g^^^^ ^f ^j^^ ^^^^ "feeling," is 

an element in experience ; feeling, that is, which as it 
passes is caught as a phase of consciousness, fixed as an 
object, described and truly described by the character 
of the emotion into which it passes — described, i.e.^ as 
pleasure. But by the name pleasure we undeniably 
also describe emotions that are self-conscious, deliberate, 
distinct, carrying with them the consciousness of an 
object separate from ourselves, which qualifies our 
feeling and is itself qualified and defined as thus 
afiecting us. 

We should, perhaps, be inclined prima fade to call 
pleasure a merely selfish feeling, beginning in ourselves, 
carrying us oat of concerned merely with ourselves, and 
ourselves. ^^j^ ^j^^ object only indirectly and in 

so far as it necessarily comes into view as the cause of 
pleasure. But, on the other hand, we speak of pleasure 
as carrying us out of ourselves, and the self with which 
we are concerned in pleasure is a self for the moment 
absorbed and possessed by something other than itself, 

* Pain, often only the other side of pleasure, is not very naturally omitted, 
together with the rest of the negative side of the emotional life. It would 
assist the illustration of the principle, but it would introduce complications 
which would be out of place in a preliminary sketch of .^Ssthetic only intended 
to serve the purpose of illustration. 

E 
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the consciousness of which, as an object distinct from 
the self, is present in the pleasure, contributes to it, and 
is essential to it, so that, even when the self as qualified 
by the pleasant object is in the foreground of conscious- 
ness rather than the pleasant object itself, it is still true 
to say that, if the consciousness of the pleasant object 
were away, the pleasure would lose its character as 
pleasure. Of the common bodily pleasures, such as the 
pleasures of eating and drinking, this is obviously true. 
It is more and more true as we rise to higher levels of 
pleasure and approach, say, the pleasures of contempla- 
tion, or, if they are still to bear the name, the pleasures 

^,.^ of self-sacrifice. Perhaps the pleasures 
E,g« mesumra of life at«i» it it 

of which it would seem to be least 

obviously true are those which might be generally de- 
scribed as the pleasures of life — say, to take a particular 
example, the pleasure of warmth. Yet here it may be 
said generally that in the pleasures of life the pleasure 
is in the consciousness of give and take between the 
self and its surroundings. And the fact that there are 
surroundings, that there is give and take, is essential to 
the pleasures of life. And in the particular case the 
pleasure of warmth is a pleasure of contrast ; the object 
is the modified self as contrasted with the self unmodi- 
fied or diflferently modified, and the sense of an influence 
stealing in from without and afiecting the self is essential 
to the pleasure. And, in fact, pleasures range from 
those which we more naturally describe by some such 
phrase as " I like," " I enjoy," describing the affection 
of the subject, to those which we more naturally describe 
by qualifying the object as pleasant because it produces 
the affection in the subject Perhaps most pleasures 
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might be almost indiflferently described jby indicating 
pleasantness in the object or pleasure in the subject of 
emotion, and in those which lend themselves to descrip- 
tion in the one way rather than in the other, both 
elements in the nature of emotion are none the less 
jaresent 

Pleasure covers the whole field of emotion. The 
consideration of pleasantness in the object of emotion 
AU Uves an pleasure- points on to the consideration of beauty 
^<*^& as the quality in the object which gives 

us pleasure in perceiving. Nor is love itself, in any of 
its forms, or in any of the energies of self-sacrifice and 
self-devotion that belong to it, excluded from the range 
of the principle which makes all lives pleasure-loving. 

For pleasure is in fact the result of every action 
and operation of the will, when the mind surveys and 
for leasure attends ^PP^^^Gi^*^^ the achievement of purpose, 
the perceived attain- the attainment of desire. In volition 
«Iw actimiofthe '^^'^ ^'^ spiritual act of volition is 
will, anticipated or completed by the anticipated satisfac- 
' tion of the fulfilment of the impulse, 

and in any action which is more than momentary the 
sustained operation of the will is fed by repeated 
emotions, as the mind in part perceives tJbe gradual 
attainment of the end, in part revives the anticipation 
of its complete achievement. This constant and instan- 
taneous transformation of pleasure into volition is the 
secret of the dominant influence of pleasure upon life. 
That the will is present as a factor in emotion is already 
implied in saying that emotion is deliberate. It is 
present in the way which again has already been implied 
in saying that emotion is an end in itself. It is the 
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emotion itself which is the motive of the will to main- 
tain emotion ; and the presence of the will, energising 
and aUvoUtion takes '^ ©motion, Sustaining and prolonging 
its rise in the iwiii to it, is most readily obvious in pleasure, 
^^onaTtitecon- ^^^^e the endeavouT to sustain and 
sdoiis relation to onr prolong the pleasure, as a continuous 
energy of the will, passes by imper- 
ceptible stages into the endeavour to revive the remem- 
bered emotion, or to reproduce the conditions that gave 
rise to it. It is commonly said that the instinct of self- 
assertion and self-preservation is the nature of the will ; 
rather it would be true to say that the maintenance of 
the relation to the environment of reality, in which the 
being of the self consists, is the root principle of volition, 
and that this takes its rise in emotion as the full con- 
sciousness of this relation to reality. This, again, is 
another way of describing the familiar fact that pleasure 
in one form or another is the invariable motive of the will, 
and this close association between pleasure and the will 
is a main general fact to be noted in regard to the whole 
field of emotion, and especially in regard to emotion, in 
so far as it is covered by the various uses of the word 
" pleasure," 

Pleasure is, on the face of it, a simple and direct 
emotion. In a survey of the field it covers we should 
L Pleasures simple i^aturally light first on those pleasures 
and direct— which are most simple and direct, the 

easure m things, pi^^^g^j.^ which attend on the satis- 
faction of the bodily desires. Of these desires we have 
remarked that it is not true to fact to describe them as 
desires for an object.* Of the whole mass of such 

• Part n. ch. in. p. 68. 
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desires it is rather true to say that they are desires of 
life, desires, i.e., for a certain relation of communion 
with our surroundings And the same is true of each 
individual bodily desire. The desire for food is the 
desire to have, to consume, to absorb, to take into our- 
selves. That! we live by this bodily communion with 
our world, and that desire accordingly begins in uneasi- 
ness and want, does not alter the fact that it is towards 
this bodily communion that desire is directed. And 
accordingly it is the achievement of this bodily com- 
munion in which the bodily pleasure consists, not only 
in the pleasures of eating and drinking, but in the 
pleasure in the air we breathe, the light without which 
we feel alone, and all the sights and sounds and smells 
by which the world in which we live enters into our 
bodily being and self. 

There is another kind of pleasures of life of which 
bodily pleasures are also the most obvious example — the 
(&) pleasures of pleasures of energy, pleasures in the 

^"^^^ exercise of any faculty by which we 

put forth our power upon the world about us. We take 
pleasure in asserting our bodily selves, our powers of 
movement and of mastery, our powers' of manifesting 
ourselves and giving expression to the force that is 
within us. And this is the pleasure of mere exercise, of 
the use of bodily strength, a pleasure felt even in the 
very vigour of living ; but this pleasure plainly extends 
beyond the range of energies which we commonly think 
of as bodily, and pursues us through every form of 
moral eflfort and in every exercise of the will, nor is it 
lost even when we rise to the highest energies of love and 
the strenuous eflfort of self-sacrifice and self -surrender. 
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And among the energies of the will, the mere activi- 
ties of the soul, which are the field of this pleasure of 
(c) pleasure in lif®> ^^e included the pleasures of in- 

P*""*®°* tellectual activity, the pleasure in the 

mere energy of seeing and understanding, of reasoning 
and knowing. But here the pleasure in the activity 
shades off into the pleasure in the result. For there is 
a pleasure in life which may be called simple and direct, 
a pleasure not in the act and energy of knowledge, but 
in the thing that is known, in the existence, there over 
against us, of the world with which we may carry on 
the interchange of life, in which we may exercise the 
capacities of communion, and which, indeed, exists to 
us as material for the fellowship of life, as the complex 
of the conditions of fellowship. For the form of this 
pleasure, which is the most obvious and familiar element 
in the life of man, is the pleasure in the mere knowledge 
of persons, in the mere existence of our own kind, in 
the presence of those who come within our range, as so 
many possibilities of fellowship. It is the absence of 
this pleasure which makes solitude a pain, and which, 
after solitude, makes any company an unspeakable 
relief. It is a pleasure in itself, though prejudice and 
dislike, on the one hand, may intervene to obliterate 
the pleasure or to convert it into a pain, and though, 
on the other hand, it may pale and vanish, lost in the 
more vivid affections and emotions of any grade of love. 

But besides pleasures simple and direct, our expe- 
ii Compiez pleasures, rience certainly includes pleasures that 
"S^^^^ suggest and transfuse one another; 
themselves, and as in the world of thought many 

perceptions which present themselves first as simple 
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turn out on a nearer view to involve inference or 
mediate apprehension, so in the world of emotion there 
are many pleasures which may be viewed in their 
primary aspect, in their general result, as simple and 
direct, which in another view will appear to be complex. 
The pleasure of a child in the presence of its mother 
seems at first sight simple and direct enough, a typical 
case of the pleasure in the knowledge of a person, and 
not the less so because the mother is to the child not 
merely a person but a world, the one all-embracing 
reality of life. And yet the pleasure of the child in 
its mother's presence is by no means simple. It is 
composed of simple elements. It may, in any instance 
of the emotion, take its rise from some almost physical 
pleasure — the sound of the voice, the soothing touch of 
the hand — but in a moment this simple pleasure, if 
it be so, has recalled a thousand half-remembered 
pleasures through which the same presence has made 
itself felt, and this present pleasure and all of them 
are pleasant, as it stands, not merely because they are 
pleasant in themselves, or because one such physical 
pleasure suggests a thousand more, but because the 
physical pleasure suggests and is transfused by the 
spiritual pleasure of love. And this transfusion of 
the physical by the spiritual pleasure is not simply an 
isolated act ; it is an habitual act, and the force of past 
pleasures remembered and revived is communicated to 
the present pleasure and contributes to it. The child's 
pleasure in the tender touch would not be the pleasure 
it is, not only if it did not rise &om the level of the 
cat that purrs when it is stroked to the spiritual level 
of love, but it would not be the pleasure it is if the 
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spiritual pleasure of love did not bring with it the 
remembrance of a thousand verifications in the pleasures 
in which it has been embodied. 

But throughout all the complexity into which the 
simple pleasure resolves itself, it is to be observed that 

gmngritetoadis- ^® "^ ^^* merely dealing with 
tinctive pieamre, pleasures each complete in itself and 
associated with one another ; there is, 
to use the logical term, a mediation of pleasure by 
pleasure. One pleasure is felt by means of another, 
and we must go further and say that this complexity 
and interdependence of pleasures, this sense of a wealth 
and world of emotion, as when the spiritual pleasure, 
single, simple, and supreme, is embodied in a number 
of emotional experiences, — this is an intensification of 
pleasure, and is the source of what is itself a distinctive 
pleasure, a pleasure in the very complexity of emotion, 
in the passage and transition from pleasure to pleasure. 

nuuntainedbyadis- ^^ *^^ presence of the will in tiie 
tmctiTe form of maintenance of emotion in this special 

^^**^ pleasure, the pleasure in the play of 

emotion, is seen in a special form of volition, maintain- 
ing this movement and life of emotion, as we pass from 
one to another of the emotional elements which con- 
tribute to the making of a pleasurable moment or a 
pleasurable life. 

But the pleasure of love, of which we have spoken 
as an element in the complex experience of pleasure, 
iiL Mutual pleasure, apart from its relation to lesser plea- 
the character of the surcs which are elevated to its level 
^ ' by its embodiment in them, is in itself 
complex and more than complex. Even in the apparently 
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simple case of the love between mother and child the 
pleasure of love obviously includes both the pleasure 
of loving and the pleasure of being loved. In some 
degree it is true of everything that deserves the name 
of love at all, that the lover takes pleasure in the loved, 
and that the loved not only in turn takes pleasure in 
the lover, but takes pleasure in the fact of giving 
pleasure to the lover. It is this that gives supreme 
intensity among physical pleasures to the pleasure of 
the passion of love, and gives to it also its supreme 
rank among the spiritual pleasures of the natural life 
of man. Mutual pleasure as here described is the 
highest kind of pleasure. But some anticipation of this 
mutual character is to be found in pleasures of less 
intensity and elevation. In pleasures that are common, 

anticipated in various ^^^^^^ ®^*^®^' *^® pleasure is inten- 
defi:ree8 by lower sified by the fact that it is shared, and 
grades of pleasure, ^j^ means that, e.g., where father and 
mother take pleasure in watching their child, each takes 
pleasure in the child and each takes pleasure in the 
pleasure of the other. Here, though the pleasure is not 
mutual, we take pleasure in the pleasure of others ; the 
pleasure is intensified by the communion in pleasure. 
Even where pleasure is not quickened by sympathy, 
there is a feeling after communion such as is realised 
in the higher and intenser pleasures. The language in 
which we describe the beauty of natural and material 
things abounds in traces of our tendency to personify 
the various parts and aspects of the natural world, as 
though its gladness, its glory, signified some response 
of joy to the emotion it inspires ; as though it delighted 
in its own life, in fulfilling its purpose, in its communion 
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with spiritual being in ourselves. An entirely fancLfoI 
idea, let us for the moment without qualification allow, 
but an idea, nevertheless, which represents a real 
element in our experience of pleasure in nature, a 
foreshadowing in fancy of what pleasure feels itself 
foreordained to attain to in £ekct. But the fact that 
we have already observed that the simplest and most 
obvious pleasures in material things are pleasures not 
in things but in life, not in things but in communion 
with things, is the real anticipation of that character in 
pleasure which is manifested in higher degree as we 
mount to higher levels of pleasure, and gives their 
distinctive quality to the highest pleasures, the plea- 
sures of society, fellowship, communion between spirit 

maintaiiied by a ^^ ^P^^*" ^ *^^®' *^® highest plea- 

special form of sures, and in any pleasures which in 

voUtiou. ^j^y degree anticipate or attain to the 

character of mutual pleasure, the action of the will in 
maintaining the pleasure is to be seen in its highest 
form in the energy of self-surrender or of self-abandon- 
ment to the communion of emotion. And, on the other 
hand, what is in fact pleasure in its highest form, 
though it be an emotion which is generally considered 
to lie beyond the range of such a word as " pleasure," 
crowns the achievement of the purpose inspired by the 
motive of love in the act of self-devotion, the highest 
energy of will. 

It is in the achieved self-surrender and self-abandon- 
ment to the emotion of pleasure of whatever grade, 

„ ^ that another form of emotion, the 

II* Beauty, 

emotion of beauty, takes its rise. In 
the eflFort of the will to maintain pleasure comes the 
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pause of perception, of contemplation, itself an energy 
of emotion though an energy of rest, in which the 
mind feeds upon the object or cause of emotion. The 
effort of self-surrender finds a new satisfaction in losing 
itself in the object, dwelling no longer on the plea- 
surable consciousness, except as it is reflected in the 
emotion of beauty, regarded as a quality of the object 
itself. 

In passing from pleasure to beauty we pass from 
interested to disinterested emotion, from emotion as 
a diaittterested associated with will to emotion as 

emotion, associated associated with reason and intelligence, 
with mteUigciice. ^^^ ^j^^^ either contrast is absolute. 

We have observed that pleasures range from those 
which we describe in terms of our pleasant feeling to 
those which we describe in terms of the pleasant quality 
of the object. But the distinction between the self and 
the object is always there, and this distinction is, as we 
have said, a sign of the intellectual element in pleasure ; 
and again, even in the most selfish pleasures the delight 
in being taken out of ourselves, which is indeed the 
principle of emotion, is still to be traced. On the other 
hand, we shall find that the will is always present, and 
the element of self-interest never wholly absent, in the 
emotions which we describe in terms of the beauty of 
things. But it is nevertheless true to say that in these 
emotions the stress is on the consideration of the objects, 
and that an intellectual character belongs to the emo- 
tional perception of beauty. 

Beauty, in fact, is primarily the word by which we 
describe things that give us pleasure in perceiving. 
Our simplest experiences of beauty are emotions of 
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perception, a consciousness of some quality in the thing 
that gives us pleasure not in possessing the thing, but 

L Simpie-that which ^^^^^7 '^ perceiving it. The pure and 
gives 11a pleasure in mere emotion of beauty has given place 
^^*'^^*^' to another, as soon as we are engaged 

with the pleasures of fruition — the pleasure of possessing 
that which we admire, or asserting ourselves and our 
own mind and power upon it. Beauty is that whose 
perception, that is to say, whose mere existence, is to 
be desired, for perception is of existence, and the 
motive of perception is, as we have seen, the desire of 
existence.* 

This is the essential element in beauty, that it is 
that which gives us pleasure in perception, and beauty 
in this sense indicates a far wider field of emotion than 
is commonly covered by the use of the word. " Truly 
the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is to behold 
the sun." It may be only rarely that the perpetual 
pleasure in the beauty of the world rises to the intensity 
which demands expression, but it is a constant element in 
life, as constant as the pleasure which is its correlative, 
an emotional appre- Our emotional appreciation of things 
^^dOT«rt in * ^» indeed, the most vital element in 
knowledge. our knowledge of our surroundings. 

Knowledge reaches back always after some underlying 
force, some centre of the activity which manifests itself 
in the qualities and attributes by which we describe 
the thing. But as this, the thing in itself of philo- 
sophical theory, is known and can be known only in 
the attributes and qualities by which we describe it, so 
they in their turn and all that we can predicate of it 

• Part IL ch. iv. p. 90. 
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are " qualities " only as describing the thing in relation 
to ourself, the general and collective self, as aflFected by- 
it ; and the reality of conviction, assertion, predication, 
varies with the presence in our apprehension of the 
terms of a vivid appreciation of the thing as it afiFects 
the self — that appreciation which in its more pressing 
and obvious form we describe by the use of such words 
as pleasure and pain, beauty and ugliness, and the 
like. 

That there is an intellectual element in the emotion 
which we describe in such terms as " This is beautiful," 
inteUectuai and '^ V^^ enough. Apart from the judg- 

▼oUtionai dements in ment of perception which gives rise to 
the emotion of beauty, ^j^^ emotion, there is in tlds case evi- 
dently an emotional judgment which aims at expressing 
the emotion itself. And the will is present in the 
emotion of beauty as in the emotion of pleasure, in- 
sisting on the emotion and maintaining it. 

But the action of the will as maintaining the 
emotion takes a special form in the case of the emotion 
iL Complex. of beauty, carrying us on, in the efiFort 

The win is especially ^ ^^gH ^p^j^ ^^^^ prolong the emotion, 

obnous m developmg ^ • i \ 

simple into complex beyond the mere smiple perception of 
perceptions of beauty, i^^^^^y^ For perceptions of beauty 

which appeared to be simple turn out as we dwell upon 
them to be complex. In the eflfort to prolong them we 
unfold them into other perceptions of beauty, which 
appear to be involved in them, and for our first simple 
judgment of beauty we have a series of judgments, the 
beauty of one thing carrying us on to and resolving 
itself into the beauty of others. The beauty of a spring 
morning as we first wake to the sunlight, or step out 
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into the air, is compounded of a thousand beauties and 
pleasures. We do not suppose it to be simple, even 
when we sum up its beauty in words whose simplicity 
of form often conceals the fulness of their meaning. But 
if we dwell upon the beauty of the day to prolong our 
enjoyment of the moment, we instinctively note point 
after point, and make judgment after judgment of 
beauty, and as we speak of the beauty of pure air and 
bright sun, of the refreshed and lovely life of the world, 
we are not merely noting intellectually a number of 
facts, each of which played its part in giving us the 
moment of emotion. We are unfolding the emotion 
itself into separate emotions, and it is the instinctive 
desire to prolong the emotion which leads us to do so. 
The simplest percep- ^he beauty of one note in the song of 
tions often involve a bird, of the scent of a flower, of a 
® ^^ touch of colour in the hedge, might 

seem to give us a pleasure simple and complete in itself, 
but who shall say what flashes of remembrance and 
association reach us through the seemingly simple 
emotion and reawaken a thousand others ? In a well- 
known passage in the opening paragraph of the *' Lamp 
of Memory," Mr. Ruskin showed how the beauty of a 
wild and natural scene is robbed of half its power, if 
we deliberately take from it the emotions belonging to 
the peaceful happiness of settled human life, with all 
the history that lies behind it, by supposing it far away 
from human habitations, the unsuspected memory of 
whose near neighbourhood was all the while qualifying 
the mere beauty of natural things by a context of other 
and very difierent emotions. 

The beauty of a person is an instance of a diflerent 
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kind of interdependence of emotions upon one another, 
A lower grade of where the beauty of a face, or the car- 
emotional perceptioa riage or the lines of a figure, not only 

la oftetL aa in personal i • <• i 

beauty, the means of Suggest but convey emotions of another 
conveying a higher, order — beauties of character and intel- 
ligence, the traditional courtesies and charities of social 
life, the capacities and habits of upright loyal bearing, 
of genuine and sympathetic sincerity, of tenderness, 
self-sacrifice, and love. 

In many cases, if not to a certain extent in all cases 
where one emotion or apprehension of beauty suggests 
ThereUtionofpiea. ^"^ conveys another, there is an inten- 
sore to pleasure in- sification of pleasure in both through 
gives risctoadMnct*!^®!^ relation to one another, even if 
emotion of beauty there be not a distinct emotion arising 

which consists in -i • ■• /• t • i • 

their relation. directly out of their relation to one 

E,g. music. another. Music, though it carries us 

prematurely into the region of art, affords an instance 
of this. A single pure note is a pleasurable and 
l)eautiful sound. In melody we have something more 
than this — ^a series of notes, each having this simple 
l)eauty of sound, but having, as a succession, a new and 
distinct beauty arising out of their relation to one 
.another. In harmony, again, we have an added beauty, 
in the combination of successions of notes with one 
another such that the combinations of melodies or each 
.successive combination of single notes is in itself 
beautiful. Both kinds of relations of notes to one 
another, melody and harmony, are beautiful in them- 
selves, and both are beautiful as relations of notes 
already beautiful in themselves. The emotion of beauty 
•of the more complex kind arises from the relation to 
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one another of emotions of the simpler kind. The dis- 
tinct character of the more complex emotion cannot, 
from the nature of the case, be tested by isolating it 
from the simpler emotions. But an approach to such 
isolation is obtained in the case of musicians who are 
too deaf to hear musical sounds, but who still find 
pleasure in reading a musical score. Memory and 
imagination no doubt in such cases supply a likeness of 
the actual sounds, though faint and dim in comparison 
with reality. But in any case, the survival of a keen 
pleasure in the relations of sounds to one another, where 
the soimds themselves are at best the far echoes of 
reality, helps us to see that there is a real and distinct 
beauty in the relation of beautiful sounds to one 
another. Instances might be taken in other arts, as, 
for instance, the beauty of mere colour, and the beauty 
of the scheme of colour, the beauty of mere line or 
form, and the beauty of composition. And instances 
no less real, though less obvious for purposes of expo- 
sition, might be found without straying from the 
regions of nature and fact into the domain of the 
constructive imagination of the artist. 

But it is difficult to separate the two regions from 
one another. For the will to maintain emotion, which 
Art arises from the ^ radical to emotion itself, takes shape 
impulse to maintain in art. Every work of art must take 
**"^**^ its rise in an initial moment of emotion, 

a vision, a perception, which the artistic temperament 
is able to recover and revive. Nor must the impulse 
to maintain the level of the emotion of beauty be limited 
to the immediate moment and the prolongation of a 
particular emotion. When the perception of beauty 
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is not definite enough for this, it may still fill the mind 
with a vague impulse to maintain the element of 
beauty in some way in the life, though, in the majority 
of mankind, it will be by acquiring rather than by 
creating what to the individual mind, at such a stage 
of culture, commend themselves as works of art. And 
in most handicrafts and occupations there is some scope 
for effort after something that resembles an dBsthetic 
standard, although the characteristic results of the 
creative effort, by which mankind endeavour to prolong 
and to perpetuate their perceptions of beauty, belong to 
the arts which are commonly dignified with the name. 

And eminent among the endowments of the artist 
properly so called is his sense for the relations of beauty. 

and espedaUy what ^^ ^^ *^® ^*^ ^^' ^^^^ *^^®» *^® ^^^ 

we have caUed com- for pure colouT, pure line, pure form — 
piex emotioiL ^^ j^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^f artistic cndow- 

ment ; and he is even more separated from his fellows 
by his perception of harmonies in the beauties of sound 
or sight. But though the pure artist is often said to 
be this and no more, the endowments which enable 
a man to produce really great art go far beyond 

" The finer drees 
Of flesh that amply lets in loveliness 
By eye and ear," 

even if we add to this as a separate endowment the 
impulse to reproduce, unless we further include in 
loveliness, the moral and spiritual beauty of which we 
have said that physical beauty is the exponent. A 
E.^. landscape landscape picture in its motive as a 
pictures. whole almost always includes some 

human association. Often, where it seems to contain 

L 
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no such element, its motive is the modem love for 
solitary places, the renewal of the simple sense of com- 
munion with the world in which we live, of which we 
allow ourselves to be robbed by the complexity and din 
of a crowded and busy life. But it includes in its 
details, and as a subordinate element in its main 
endeavour, the mere aim to reproduce the conditions 
of natural beauty. And the simplest aim of the kind 
involves, in the artist who paints the picture, and in 
those who are to appreciate its beauty, a sensitiveness 
not only to colour and line and form, but to endless 
contrasts and harmonies of colour and line and form, 
and the beauty of each detail of the picture is itself 
a complex beauty, an emotion arising from the fusion 
and harmony of emotions. And in the picturing of 
nature the sense of communion claims a larger share 
of the motive, as we include in the picturing of nature the 
picturing of the life of tree and bird and beast, of which 
the world is full. Man himself, with whom we enter 
on a region of real spiritual communion, appears first 
upon the scene of nature as pictured in art, as a part 
of the life of nature itself. "Man goeth forth to his 
work and to his labour until the evening." 

In the pictures of human life for its own sake, it is 
the picturing of the social scene rather than the por- 
Human life as the traiture of the individual which is 
SKwgteiSS first to be noted. Here first the beauty 
of emotion, of human life strikes the mind, and 

our emotion is a pleasure in beholding the beauty of 
what more than all before, as beautiful, deserves the 
name of life. We have been dwelling often on the 
fact of spiritual intercourse and communion between 
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human persons as the cardinal fact of experience. This 
common life of man, this communion of person with 
person, is the aspect under which man is first the 
subject of art. The group upon a Greek stele, touched 
with some tenderness of feeling which made it fit its 
end, the children round their mother at a cottage door, 
the charge of a regiment of cavalry, or the busy pre- 
paration for an Athenian pomp, — ^in these and in a 
thousand other instances it is the common life and the 
communion of life which has touched the artist's mind, 
and given him the emotion which he perpetuates and 
communicates to us. And of this emotion it is more 
than ever true that it is complex ; it is something more 
even than the emotion resultant on the play of emotions 
upon one another. For at this point already we are 
beginning to pass to a higher level of the emotion of 
beauty, and a higher grade in art If 
m. ympa y, ^^ chance upon the actual living scene, 

the parting of lovers, the meeting of a mother and her 
son, and are touched by the beauty of what we see, 
it is because first of all the emotion of the scene we 
witness is communicated to ourselves. There is some- 
thing of this sympathy, this communicated emotion, in 
every grade of emotion. But here it is unmistakable, 
and is the main fact to be noted. The emotions which 
arise on a survey of human social life begin in sympathy. 
And this sympathy is not spontaneous ; it is roused in 
us by the object which arouses the emotion itself, which 
we describe in speaking of a scene as pitiful or touching ; 
and further still, the power of such emotion is greatly 
increased by the fact that the single scene of emotion 
stands to us, and we know it, for the whole world 
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of human emotional experience — "mentem mortalia 
tangunt." There is a sense of revelation in every such 
experience. The convincing fact of human life and 
love comes upon us with a fresh and, for the moment, 
an overwhelming force. 

" Trades, arts, the politics of life, — 

Say, have they, after all. 
One other object, end, or use, 

Than that for girl or boy 
The punctual earth should still produce 

This golden flower of joy? 

''Ay, years may come and years may bring 
The truth that is not bliss, 
But will they bring another thing 
That can compare with this ? " 

This level of emotion may be illustrated in the 
corresponding grade of art. In all art, the artist must 
and a correspondtngij communicate to US his emotion; but 
higher level of art, there are pictures where the primary 
object of the artist is the representation of the 
beautiful object, though in order to represent it he 
must represent to us his own emotion in perceiving 
it ; and there are others where Ids primary object is to 
communicate to us his own view of the object represented, 
his own emotion in imagining or perceiving it, where 
he reckons upon the sympathy of the beholder and 
where the artist ap- where this sympathy is, so to say, his 
peals to sympathy, ^im. And it is characteristic of this 
stage of art, not only that the emotion of the beholder 
is an emotion sympathetic with that of the artist, but 
creates in 118 a new that it is evoked and created rather 
emotional experience, ^^^ merely revived by the embodi- 
ment of the emotion of the artist in the picture. We 
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owe to the artists emotions, which but for them 
we should not have. And once more the power 
of this emotion upon us is largely dependent upon its 
discerning a universal element in life and experience. 
amdingoftiniTeraai It is a reading of the emotional fact, 
emotional fact ^ot merely of the individual artist or 

the individual beholder, but of the world. In a 
landscape picture the artist does necessarily, as a matter 
of fact, communicate to us his own emotion, his own 
perception of beauty. And in many landscape pictures 
we owe our perception of beauty to the perception 
of the artist, whose unique susceptibility and power 
of discernment enable him to awaken in us dormant 
powers of emotion, and to enrich us with faculties for 
perception of beauty to which we should not otherwise 
This power of ^*^® attained. But — to take only the 

commimicating: or most obvious and familiar instances of 
mSS^ wious de- another grade of art — in such pictures 
««^anj™*°^"> as Sir Edwin Landseer's "Shepherd's 
Chief Mourner," or Mr. Watts's " Love 
and Death," the aim of the artist is to create a sympathy 
with his own emotion, and the emotion roused in us 
is distinctively the artist's own and communicated to 
us, and its power over us is in great part due to the 
fact that its pathos is part of the common human life 
within which artist and beholder live, revealed to the 
artist in his own perception and to the beholder through 
his embodiment of it. But it is not a particular class 
of pictures only which have this kind of power over us. 
All art has it in various degrees. The emotion created 
may be merely simple pity or aflfection appealing to the 
sympathy of all mankind. It may be the rare and 
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indefinable emotion of a moment, a summer hour of 
pause laden with feeling, suggested or conveyed to us — 
who shall say how ? — ^by a Venetian landscape, peopled 
with those whose pose speaks to us of no character, no 
action, and yet is penetrated by the spirit of the slow 
music which we almost seem to hear, the harmony 
which might express the emotion that broods over the 
remembered hour. It may rise to the mystic and 
sublime solemnity where in the grandeurs and solitudes 
of nature, or in the tragedies of a spiritual life that 
bows to or defies inexorable laws, man is taught to feel 
himself face to face with a Divine and universal 
presence. 

Language, in tenderness of tone, in the cadence of 
a voice, in the rhythm of passionate words, is a universal 
Language 18 a uni- iJ^edium for the expression and con- 
v<tfsai medium for veyancc of emotion. And language 
SS^S'^'^L^ ^^ become once more what through 
of the arts of literal legend and ballad it was in the earliest 
^^ ' days, the most widely effective medium 
of artistic expression. Every use of spoken or printed 
word, which adds to the appeal to the will and reason 
the further appeal which speaker or writer makes, when, 
through some magic of soul or tongue, he conveys to 
others the emotion which gives his thoughts their hold 
upon himself, is an instance of the same principle at 
work. And in literature, the art of written words, the 
dignity of the name may be said to be deserved, when 
the form of the words is such as to convey the emotion 
of the writer to the soul of the reader through the 
universal language of beauty. And through poetry, 
the intenser art of words, and lyric poetry, the poetry 
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of poetry itself, we pass only to language more and 
more laden with feeling, more and more transfused 
with emotion, with the sense of communion with 
nature, or man, or God. And to the poet, as to the 
artist in any other manner, this is, as artist, the end, 
— the crown of contemplation, that under the form of 
beauty, 

"The right, 
And good, and infinite, 

Be named here as thou caU^st thy hand thine own 
With knowledge absolate, 
Subject to no dispnte." 

Art, throughout its age-long history, is the record 
of the perceptions achieved by mankind at each stage in 
In art emotion re^ ^*® civilisation. The eflfort of the in- 
cords the perceptions tellect after the knowledge of the truth 
o nmamty. ^^^^y energise in every form of science 

or philosophy. Science and philosophy may pass on 
from age to age the results, tentative or conclusive, 
fragmentary or systematic, of the theoretic side of 
human activity. And in the form assumed by sheer 
philosophy the eloquence and poetry of the contemplative 
reason seldom fail to give some expression to emotions, 
from which once more the speculative impulse springs. 
But art embodies the perceptions and ideas of the wider 
human mass. The artists and the poets show us life 
and truth, and earth and heaven, as they lived in the 
experience of the intellectual community of the time. 
They show us life as they saw it, when, living, they 
paused to contemplate themselves and their life. Beauty 
is too narrow and too poor a word to describe the 
emotions of contemplation with which they recognised 
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the pathos, the mystery, the glory of the world, and 
knew that thus fSeir at least by them 

«* The truth of man, as by God first spoken, 
Was re-uttered." 

Of the emotion that belongs to man's perception and 
contemplation of his own life and world, art is the 
„ . .• .„ . . record. Art is the record, but life itself 

But the will to main- ' 

tain the emotion leads is the embodiment of the emotion. 

^^nSmoti^ ^^ ^ ^^ly *^® ^^^^^^ ^f ^^ moment 
but to its embodiment of pause, the moment of contemplation 

"* *■ in the life of an emotion. The will to 

maintain emotion gives rise not only to its expression in 
literature and art Art, rather, is only a subordinate and 
incidental feature in the embodiment of emotion in life, 
one form which is taken by the will to prolong emotion 
— ^the form which it takes, as we have said, in the moment 
of pause, when the mind perceives qt contemplates the 
achievement of the will. Within the scope and field of 
emotion are included the whole of life, every activity 
and every achievement of the will and mind of man. 
Emotion is their beginning and their end. The will to 
prolong emotion is, as we have seen, the radical character 
of will. And will is, as we have also seen, the principle 
at work, not only in what we call the moral, but also in 
what we call the intellectual life. The intellect, again, 
both as pervading the moral life and in what we call 
specifically the intellectual life, is always feeling its way 
towards a result which bears more and more the character 
of emotion. Emotion is the constant element in expe- 
rience, its embracing medium. Emotion is experience ; 
not emotion as contradistinguished from will and 
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intellect^ but as induding them. Emotion, as contra- 
distinguished from will and intellect, follows on the act 
of will as intellectually perceived, and thus closes what 
may be called on a large scale or a small alike one cycle 
of life. But the energy of emotion overflows in fresh 
activity. The sustaining will that is in it, moved by 
satisfied or dissatisfied contemplation of the result, finds 
its way out in fresh eflForts directed towards a renewed 
or completed satisfaction. This is the inexhaustible 
creative energy of emotion which is the life of life itself. 
What remains for us here is to dwell upon the emotions 
of which this is pre-eminently true, those which are most 
obviously the formative principles of life — the emotions, 
namely, which can be summed up and treated of under 
the name of love. 

Love indicates a region, a character, of experience, 
which above all else makes experience what it is. The 
III. Love is the primary meaning of the word has been 
higfaest type of narrowed by a similar limitation to 

^®***^°' that which we noted earlier in the case 

of the word " person." It remains the designation of 
the highest type of emotion, but the emotion itself of 
which it is the name is thought of rather as the feeling 
and capacity of the individual than, as we have here to 
treat it, the final social bond, the crowning reality of 
life and experience. We have already found in emotion 
that which seals the achievement and prompts the 
endeavour of every stage and step in the moral and 
the formative prin- intellectual lif a We have now to note 
cipieoftheiiistita- how emotion, in this its highest stage, 
tiont uman hfe, ^^ ^ tj^e most familiar and compre- 
hensive realities of life the character which they bear, 
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as the supreme creations of the spirit that lives and 
moves in human things. For^ after all, the supreme 
realities for man are the realities which man has made. 
And in the realities that man has made, in the institu- 
tions of human life, if we select for the illustration of 
this character of emotion the institutions, the permanent 
forms of human life, in which above all the ruling 
emotions of life are embodied, we may say that in the 
family, in society, in the various forms of religious com- 
munion, we see the embodiments of emotion in this its 
final character. Institutions are valued as the vehicles 
of emotion, as emotion realised in fact. They are 
valued because they give us the life that takes us out 
of ourselves and absorbs us in that which comprehends 
our very being and self. Not only these which we have 
taken as the typical and central human institutions, but 
whatever is established as a permanent social fact, obli- 
gation, law, science, philosophy, art, hold their place in 
the scheme of human things, as doing necessary service 
towards the upbuilding of the fabric in which this social 
spirit dwells. Its raison cCitre, its substantive existence 
in the world, is, in this definite and final sense of emotion, 
its emotional character. Not that, in the sense in which 
we commonly use the word "emotion," emotion is in itself 
the end ; rather it would be true to say that the true 
being of emotion is not in this sense " in itself." For 
the emotion of which we speak under the name of love, 
as creating and maintaining the institutions of human 
life, is the crown of many endeavours, the sum of many 
activities, carrying in its very sub- 
stance the virtue and activity of the 
efiforts which it rewards. It is the soul and self of social 
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institutions, not a disembodied soul of " mere " emotion, 
a soul rather which is one aspect of the body that it is 
said to inhabit, the substantial reality and being of 
human life itself. 

Of the family it may be said, in a unique and 
special sense, that it gives us the life that takes us out 
L In the fiuniiy we of ouTselves, for in the family the indi- 

S£SSJfrf*S5. ^diial ^^ and self emerges into con- 
•elves ; scious being. To the child the family 

is the world. The wider world, except in so far as it 
intrudes upon the scene of family life, is like what lay 
beyond the ringed Oceanus in the childlike geography 
of early days. And this first world to which we wake 
is far more intimately knit to our own awakening self 
than the wider world is to the man in the broad day- 
light of life. What is it, then, that gives to the 
family its intimate hold upon our life ? It is to us 
it is our moral and the field of all desire, the instruc- 
inteiiectiiai world, ^^^ ^f ^y^jy instinct, the source of 

every motive, that bears upon the will. The family 
is to the child the supreme reality, first as the com- 
manding and comprehensive moral fact. As agents 
we live and move in our childhood within the wills 
of others. The objects of desire are set before us, or 
put within our reach. The laws of restraint are imposed 
upon us. The principles of conduct are infused into 
us, until they grow up into the beginning of our own 
moral selves. And the family is also our first intel- 
lectual world. It is to us, to begin with, that which 
exists, the first type and test of reality, the region of 
existence within which we ourselves exist. The family 
is to us that which is, and the nature of the wider 
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world and of the universe is first interpreted to us by 
analogies which are drawn from the field of family life. 
But neither of these aspects of the family life as the 

but it IS through love «P^®^^ ^^ childish existence is adequate 
that we identify to explain itself, or to account for the 
o wi It, yivid reality which even in memory 

the fieimily must still retain. It is in the emotional 
stage of the moral and intellectual life that the family 
becomes to us the moral and intellectual sphere. And 
it is by the energy proper to emotion itself that we 
identify ourselves with the family and throw ourselves 
into its life as our own. It is not merely a moral effort 
of self-surrender, or an intellectual recognition of a fact 
by which we regard ourselves as bound up with and 
included in the family, or regard the family as living in 
ourselves. Love is the principle by which we thus find 
ourselves in something other than ourselves. There 
are many grades of intensity in this particular form of 
the emotion of love. There are large tracts of human 
life where nothing that could seem to answer to the 
family acts as the first school of love. And there are 
examples enough of family life, in lands where our own 
civilisation prevails, in which it would still be true to 
say that the characteristic development is not given to 
the dawning powers of love, and the supreme lesson 
of early life is never learnt. But the family must none 
the less be viewed as the social institution in which that 
emotion is embodied, with which the self-conscious being, 
as it emerges into self-consciousness, recognises the 
source and support and sphere of his own being, and 
identifies himself with it. This is the characteristic 
of family affection, that the family itself is approved. 
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valued, appreciated, as a whole, including the self, and 
the modification of the self, in virtue of which this 
as a whole in which quality is attributed to it, is that 
the self is absorbed. \^ ig included in this whole. This is 
the sense of intimacy, of unquestioned safety, of 
harbouring existence, of familiar reality, above all 
of uncalculated and instinctive self-surrender which we 
sum in the name of "home." And the characteristic 
quality of this emotion attaches not only to the relation 
of the child to the home, to the father or the mother ; 
father and mother too, in their love for their child, 
love it as already carrying in it their own being and 
selves; and increasingly as life goes on, where the 
parental relation is fully developed and undisturbed, 
the life of the parent is, as we commonly say, absorbed 
in that of the children. And as in earlier days the 
child only thought of itself as a part of the life made 
by the love of father and mother, so now father and 
mother think of themselves as incidental and sub- 
ordinate features in the life of the child. In this spirit 
they watch the child grow up and re-enact the 
mysterious drama of the self-surrender of love of which 
the family is bom, under the impulse which, aiming 
At the fusion of soul with soul, produces this unity 
of life within which the individual comes into being. 

But outside of and beyond the family life of which 
he is bom, the individual finds himself the member 
XL The individual of a wider Society. He Jmda himself 
^ru>^Z^ tl^e member of such a society, for 
.amemberofsode^, here too, as in the case of the 
family, the society legitimately claims to be prior 
to the individual; and society in all its forms is the 
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creation not of the individual, but of the collective 
human spirit. Of and into family life the individual 
is literally bom. We may say of the individual, as he 
is launched from family life upon a wider world, that 
he has already learnt instinctively to look upon an 
individual as the fragment of a society, or that he 
brings with him the same instinctive tendency to create 
social unions of which the family is itself an example. 
In any case he must say that, through whatever history 
the existing forms of social union have come into being, 
the impulse which maintains them is the desire for 
society itself, the spirit which animates them is an 
maintained by an ©niotion whose object is the relation 
emotion whose object of the members of the society to one 
isaoa umoni . j^^q^j^^j. Society as such, the social 
character, is the final cause of the various forms of 
social union. The delight in social union, this is the 
emotion which we feel after, which we wish to recover 
or prolong in the creation and maintenance of the 
various forms of social life. 

The state, the political society, comes nearest to 
the family in the nature of its hold over the individual. 
Into the state, as It is the embodiment of emotions of 
S2JS^*SSgtL* natural piety. It is not only an in- 
into life. evitable fact, existing independently of 

any action of the individual in creating it, but its hold 
over himself is independent of any action of the indi- 
vidual in attaching himself to it. He, as he is launched 
upon life, with his rights and capacities as an individual, 
is a creation of the state in which he exercises these 
capacities* He, as he is, owes his being to the state, 
inasmuch as it is the state which makes what we call 
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the country, the nation, and gives to the individual 
who is bom in it his national character and language 
and mind To the state, again, as he comes to live 
his life, he owes his support. Under the nurture and 
protection of its laws the economic conditions of life 
have grown up and are maintained, within which he 
renders to his neighbours and receives from them the 
vital services of daily existence. Patriotism and loyalty, 
Patriotism and the emotions of this form of social life, 

SfiTtiSTmain- ^"^^ i^*^ P^^y* ^^ ^^^^t in modem 
t«w«t. days, only at rare times of urgent 

collective feeling. But the civil society exists, and the 
individual as a member of it, in virtue of the perpetual 
play of a loyalty not less real in its effects upon life, 
because it only gives birth to a passion where it is 
flagrantly violated or transgressed, the loyalty through 
which law is an operative and governing fact far more 
than through the machinery of police and punishment. 
It is in this unobtrusive emotion of sympathy with the 
law, the peaceful patriotism, the latent loyalty of daily 
life, that the individual identifies himself with the 
society, regarding his own being as a social unit as 
involved in its maintenance, regarding its order and 
system as having an absolute claim upon himself. 
It inspires other There are instances of more vehement 
S^I^torSuticai emotion, giving birth to passion, in 
p«i7- the attachments to the principles of a 

political party or a social creed. But these exceptional 
emotions are all rooted in and secondary to the primary 
emotion of loyalty to the society itself whose traditions 
or whose system we wish to maintain in some character 
of it that is threatened, or to amend in some principle 
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diat is ignored The same emotion, again, may give 
birth to the passion for national aggrandisement — ^to 
enlarge the field of national life — in which, mingled 
with less worthy elements, is exemplified the instinctive 
will of the emotion of patriotism to maintain and extend 
the type of social life of which the individual is bom, 
and in which he is absorbed. And the patriotism which 
in the soldier fuses the emotions of disciplined fellow- 
ship into the self-devotion of a soldier's courage owes 
its life to the same original inspiration. 

The emotions which are identified with social life, in 
the form in which we have just been considering it, aie 
In <" society "the emotions of which the society itself 
flodai muoo Is more is the object, though it is the society 
^^^^^ as embodying the social character, the 

social relations of man with man. Loyalty is to the 
state, or to its ruler as embodying the state. Patriotism 
is the love of our own country. But the state, the 
country, are the object of these emotions, as embodied 
ideals of social life. The Englishman, in giving ex- 
pression to his love for lus country, would describe it in 
terms which would show that the real object of his 
emotion is the ideal of social union, which has been 
presented to him in the particular social life in' which 
he finds himself engaged. But there are forms of social 
union where the emotion of delight in social union does 
not take shape in a devotion to the society itself as a 
collective whole, but rather in the emotions with which 
the members of the society regard some common ideal 
or standard of life. " Society," in the sense in which 
the word is generally used in a particular circle of our 
society, is a form of social union, in which individuals. 
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at the cost of no small sacrifice of individual liking, are 
content to merge their own individuality, and this 
devoted loyalty in such regions of practice as fall within 
the range of fashion affords a signal illustration of the 
principle that in this stage of social affection it is society 
itself for its own sake which is the end desired. In 
this case one may say that the superficial social relation 
becomes an end in itself, and social relationships of this 
meagre and unsatisfying quality are by no means con- 
fined to the djiss which composes what is commonly 
called " society." But there are emotions of a higher 
i]i«<diacipiiiie''aiid order, which, in the discipline of a 
in^ld^" regiment or the es^t de c(yrps of 
again the eiuL a school, combine with those which 

may be said to have the regiment or the school as their 
object — emotions in which not the regiment but the 
ideal of discipline, not the school but a certain ideal of 
social life, are the element, the bond of the social 
relationship which is the object of the emotion. And 
there are phases of social relationship, sometimes tem- 
porary phases of feeling or opinion, scarcely to be 
dignified with the name of institutions, though they 
may give rise to some temporary association, whose 
common ideals are the object of common emotions, 
communicated firom one to another very much after the 
manner of fashion, though their moral and emotional 
worth may be misrepresented when they are stigmatised 
by such a name. 

These various forms of social relationship embody 
and give birth to collective emotions, where the mutual 
loyalty to one another of the members of a society, or 
their common loyalty to a common law or ideal, leads 

M 
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to this as its result, that the individual finds himself 
to be the organ of a coUective emotion, like the indi- 
CoUective emotions ^^^^ soldier in the charge of a regi- 
result from these ment, 01 the individual voice in tiie 
the lowest to the enthusiasm of an assembly. Of these 
highest collective emotions, the highest in- 

stances are those which are the outcome of the religious 
communion. 

For religion on one side of it may be viewed as a 
social bond among men, as the principle of union 
In the reiigiotts com- between those who share the belief in 
munion above all. the the Power that they worship. One of 

emotion of social , -■ i i t • 

union has been an the purposes answered by the reugious 
effective power, communion has been this, that it has 
given the crowning satisfaction to the instinct by which 
men make for social union as in itself a good. In many 
ancient societies there are facts which may be expressed 

in various kinds of ^^ ^^^^g *^^* religion was utilised to 
combination with give a sanction to political union, or 
political association, ^j^^^ religious union found its natural 

expression in political association, or that a union which 
was on one side of it political was on another side of it 
religioua All of these ways of viewing the facts would 
alike lead us to say that the strongest degree of political 
union is associated in its origin with the collective 
devotion to a common object of worship. In more 
modern times, when the religious and the political 
union have existed side by side, it has frequently been 
the case that they have coincided in the individuals of 
which they were composed — sometimes, as in the Medi- 
aeval Empire, almost to the point of being diflferent 
aspects of a single institution. And this coincidence 
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or fusion has allowed the association with religion to 
strengthen the bonds of political or social union, just 
because the religious communion has this merely social 
aspect. As a social union it is an end in itself, giving in 
a common creed and practice and worship a medium of 
communion, a principle of collective action among men. 
-«. .., ^. •_ When the object of worship is itself 

The comMnation has . . . ^ 

been the more effec- conceived as the spint 01 communion, 
rflcJi^iSiltoS *^® alliance with it of a political union 
wastheolgectof which calls for self-devotion to a 
^^ ^' common cause is the more natural, and 

the social force communicated by the higher inspiration 
given to membership of a community is the greater. 
Now that the lines of religious communion cross and 
transcend the boundaries of national or political union, 
it still remains true that religion, even where it is not 
national, reinforces national sentiment. And religion 
iflspiriiig finaUy the is in an increasing degree rendering to 
collective emotioiis of mankind the higher service of inspiring 
'*^'**"^* as a passion the emotions which in 

promise and hope will always claim to be universal — 
the emotions of humanity. 

But the highest grade of that kind of emotion for 
which we are taking the name of love to stand, is to be 
iiL Religion as found in religion itself ; in religion, such 

the love of God, as it has now learnt itself to be, where 
w ere la Love, ^^ j^^^ ^£ q^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ evokes, creates, 

and comprehends the love of man for Grod. 

For religion itself is the emotion belonging to the 
is the consummation relation of man, individual and col- 
of fellowship, lective, to God; the aspiration of the 

communion of collective humanity, after an author, 
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an ideal, a consummation of the fellowship of life. It 
is the instinct of self-devotion to others finding its issue 
in collective self-devotion to the spirit of self-devotion 
itself. And the love of God is appre- 
an 1 canae, hended as the source and sphere of the 

whole of human life, and finally, of the love of man, 
individual and collective, for Himself, concentrating in 
a definite social union, devoted to this specific purpose, 
the maintenance of the emotional relation of man to 
God, and all the energies by which this emotion absorbs 
and inspires the social life of men. But when we speak 
of religion as the final form of the emotion of love, 

and the relation of ^^^^ "^ *^ |*® "^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^. *^® 

love between God soul and being of social institutions, 
itedf tite^^tutko^ *^® institution here is not the external 
in which the emotion society or fellowship of those who in 
the Church or religious communion 
live in the interchange of life and love with God. 
Religion itself is here the institution. There is no 
longer a distinction to be drawn between an emotion 
and an institution which it inspires. For the institution 
is this actual living relation of humanity with Grod, the 
Universal Being, in the religion of love. 

We have said that the highest stage of the moral 
life is where the motive of love leads a man to regard 
In the moral life, the himself, and gladly to regard himself, 
his:he9t motive of the as a part of a whole. This highest 
SJJiJ^JJJSI^^ motive of the will receives its con- 
in adf-sorrender to summation where man, the individual 
the love of God, , /» 1 

man, as man, as a member of col- 
lective humanity, surrenders Himself to Grod, as the 
source, the soul, the satisfaction of this impulse of 
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self-devotion. And where the love of Grod is present 
andthemotiTeoftiie in this sense as a motive, the motive 
totoSe^Jti^ of love passes into the emotion of 
the lore of God, love, which from this standpoint is 
I^JLt^'' seen to have been the original source, 
also the begimimg of and to give the final satisfaction, of 
menTfrom de««^ every form of volition throughout the 
tfarousii duty to love, whole range of the moral life. God 
Himself, the Provider, appears as the final satisfsiction 
of desire, who, acting on the will, evoked the first out- 
ward movement of the soul, through which, by the 
inexorable logic of the moral life, we have been led to 
this final point. And in every step of the progress, by 
which the satisfaction of desire compels us to the control 
of conscience, by which the desire of lower things grows 
into the desire for righteousness, the movement, the 
drawing of the will towards the further fulfilment of 
the moral ideal, is felt to have been at work. In the 
religious consciousness of men, civilised and savage, 
these several elements appear sometimes as mere fossils, 
wrecks and relics of an inchoate development of religion. 
Such fossils of arrested development are to be seen in 
the beliefs in a God of righteousness, existing side by 
side with alien and inharmonious elements of religion, 
in savage or backward races left in far-away comers of 
the earth by the eddies of the stream of time.* Much 
of the popular and thoughtless religion of civilised 
nations is made up of beliefs in Providence, or in the 
ruling righteousness of God, which have been similarly 
detached from their living relation with the growing 
spiritual life of mankind, and remain distorted, £rag- 

* Gp. e.^., the instancee addaced m Mr. Lang's *^ Making of Religion.*' 
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mentary, isolated, discrediting the life of religion, of 
which they are nevertheless the easily explicable out- 
come and result. But to the generations of men who 
have lived in the central stream of the history of 
religion, the moral logic has been irresistible by which 
the belief in God's providence identified itself with the 
belief in His righteousness, and the revelation of 
righteousness merged in the revelation of love. I would 
not attempt here to indicate the lines of a development 
which is still the task of the religion of to-day. The 
living tradition of the Hebrew Scriptures, the Christian 
Gospel, and the history of the Christian Church 
— not least when our indignation is roused by back 
eddies of reaction, such as the Calvinistic caricature 
of the Divine hatred of sin — teach us increasingly 
to see behind the stem, unbending righteousness the 
love that will not be denied, and beyond the painful 
struggles of conscience and law, the vision of that 
society which God Himself shall be when through the 
discipline of duty the work of love is done. The point 
here to be observed is that, as a matter of fact, in the 
religious experience, love as a religious motive does 
pass into love as a religious emotion, and into this 
and absorbs them emotion the whole moral life of desire, 
into itself as regions duty, and affection is absorbed, by this 

own e. emotion it is transformed and inspired, 

by this emotion the moral life of men is now making 
such progress as it may towards the ideal which no 
doubts deny. 

In the religion of love, again, the reason of humanity 
finds itself, in the contemplation of the love of God, 
absorbed in the one object of contemplation, which 
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gives to the instiiicts of the reason their supreme satis- 
in the inteUectual life, faction and their rest And as the emo- 

SS^IE^Jtiie *i^^^ a<^* ^i*^ ^^^^ *^® inteUect thus 
reaiKMi— reaches latis- recognises its own knowledge as the 
S5?eI^T outcome of the vitality of that Eternal 
G<xi» Intellectual communion, which in know- 

ledge it is allowed to share, as this intellectual emotion 
^ . „ . passes into emotion proper, into the 

and as the intellectiial * . "^ /^ t i i 

emotion of contem- emotion of the love of God, the love 

tite*^J^?f th^ ^^ ^^' drawing us into communion 

love of God, this with itself, " the far-off Divine event " 

S2£ite''^?to of all the processes of reason, is felt to 

have been at work have been at work in all the growth 
^^^^^c^on ttat li^ between the initial perception 

through reasoned of an existence in which our own ex- 

apprdiension to the • . • i i ji . -i • j i 

imowiedge of the istence was mvolved, and the wide and 
aT^^ ILin ^^^asoned field of the operation of the 
Universal mind. Through the in- 
finitely various advances of knowledge we are more 
and more entering into intellectual communion with 
Him, who already in and through the whole and 
every part of the intelligible world has said to us, 
" I am the Truth." And in the love of Grod, again 
God asserts Himself to us as the one supreme inevi- 
table fact, the one conceivable self-existing thing; 
at once the source and sphere of every grade of 
existence ; the existence which, once conceived, is seen 
to warrant and yet to supersede the substantial being 
which is claimed by all that is. So that as we appre- 
hend this, the communion of spirit with spirit, as the 
supreme intelligible existence, it may be said of the 
whole substantial world and of our own substantial 
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selves that in Him, the Eternal Love, we live and move 
and have our being. 

And here, again, the point to be observed is that, as 
a matter of fact, in the religious experience, the emotion 
of the love of Grod does give to men this unique 
satisfaction of the intellectual desire of man. 

And of this emotion itself, the love of Grod, as the 
crown of the life of emotion, it is to be said that its 
In the emotional character as an emotion is this : '^ We 
^^~P^ love Him because He first loved us." 
mmndci'of loYeto The love of God comprehends our love 
^^i^l^ for Him, in the sense that our love for 
of God, Him is itself a part of the operation 

of the very love which we give back. This is the 
supreme example of emotion, as the delight in self- 
surrender ; it is the emotion in which we dwell upon 
this delight in self-surrender itself, as the life in us of 
the Spirit of self-surrender, giving Himself to us, by 
giving it to us as an endowment of our nature to give 
ourselves to Him. This is the final emotion in which 
emotion, whose nature it is to be an end to itself, 
identifies itself with the core and sphere of the Uni- 
versal Love, with that which is the Beginning and the 
End, in the emotional act by which the soul takes it 
as the very law of its being to be in love with Love. 

And into this final emotion are absorbed and taken 
up every fruit and result of that impulse of emotion to 
the consummation of maintain itself, which in pleasure we 
fJ^^^J" ^ ^*^^ ®^^ ^ ^® *^® principle of move- 
of beauty. ment in the will. Through aU the 

mazes of human action, through all the wayward courses 
of the will, the impulses of the human spirit have been 
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finding or losing the way that led to their final satisfac- 
tion, where the soul gives itself to be absorbed in the 
bliss of the Self-Existent Life of the Eternal Love. The 
glory that broke upon the soul in the first perception of 
beauty is now seen as the first touch of the dawn of 
this overpowering revelation of the Beauty of Love. 
We have passed, as Plato said long ago, from earthly 
to heavenly beauty ; but, unlike Plato, as we pass from 
glory to glory we leave nothing behind, and every 
sight and sound of beauty is still lovely to our eyes and 
music in our ears, as we see and hear in them fragments 
of the vision of the love of Gk)d, the fore-echoes and the 
prelude of the song of the Eternal Day. 

Once more, this emotion of the religion of love is a 
fact of religious experience. Apart from its workings 

The reiinon of love ^®^* ^^^ indirect, apart from its issue 
thus presents as with in the effort and endeavour by which 
^^i^wm^" the worst men find their one escape 
hensiire, intenae from evil, and the best men do what 
*'^''*"*°^ best deserves the name of good, as an 

experience, it challenges attention. Apart from all 
questions of its basis on historical fact or theological 
doctrine, as an experience, it presents us with an ideal 
of reality. It gives to life, to experience, to reality 
itself, to every term by which philosophy, practical or 
theoretical, attempts to describe its subject or its aim, 
a vivid intensity of meaning, a hold upon the actual 
facts of life, which are a prime need of a philosophy 
that pretends to be in touch with experience as it is. 
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CONCLUSION 

In the review of experience which it has been the 
purpose of the latter part of this essay to present, a 
subordinate principle has been in view. We asked, as 
the first question of philosophy — ^What is the reality 
which is pre-eminently real ? And the answer was — 
Personality, (1) as the capacity for communion, (2) 
realised through the combination of the various faculties 
or capacities which play their part in personal life. 
The immediate object, therefore, has been to show that 
each of the various faculties or capacities of personal 
life reaches its development and its goal only in combi- 
nation with the others. But the ultimate object has 
never ceased to be to show that the development, the 
goal which they reach in common, is — ^fellowship, 
communion. 

In attempting to exhibit the faculties of personality 
in their union with and dependence on one another, it 
has been unavoidable that we should glance at many 
problems, psychological, moral, logical, aesthetic, and 
that we should suggest or imply a solution, wherever 
the problem itself seemed to have been misconceived 
from the cause which we were endeavouring to counter- 
act, the isolation of the faculties of personality from one 

170 
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another. In a discussion covering so wide a range, 
where each subject of consideration as it comes before 
our view engages our interest for its own sake, it is not 
likely that I have altogether avoided the treatment of 
questions that were extraneous to the main subject of 
this essay. The danger of my straying from the proper 
field of inquiry was, no doubt, increased by the fact 
that, in every region of inquiry, I wished, above all 
things, to keep in touch with the living facts of experi- 
ence as it is. Facts have a fascination of their own — 
above all, the facts of human life and experience. We 
cannot turn to them for the illustration of a theory 
without being caught up into the stream of the complex 
experience which we recall, and carried away from the 
remoter truth which we desire to illustrate. If it were 
possible, I should be glad in these concluding words to 
divert attention from this or that particular point of 
controversy, in any branch of the subjects on which I 
have touched, in order once more to return to the main 
thesis, which it has been my object throughout to 
envisage and commend to attention, as a view of experi- 
ence deserving the first consideration of those who care 
for philosophy. 

Incidentally, and sometimes more than incidentally, 
I have indicated the lines of argument by which I should 
endeavour to establish this hypothesis as a truth in 
the various regions of philosophy. Nor would I attempt 
to divert criticism from any argument which I have 
used, or from any conclusions which I have indicated in 
psychology, morals, logic, or aesthetics, in so far as they 
are essential points in the presentation of the hypothesis 
as to the nature of experience. But this, the conception 
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of the nature of experience, is the thing that I have 
desired to make clear. And it is in order to mark the 
outcome as to the essential nature of experience, that I 
wish now to review our consideration of the different 
fields of experience. In summarising the result attained 
as to the primary nature of fact and reality, it will be 
essential to note, as a subordinate element in the main 
conclusion, the part that is played in the experience 
of reality by the neglected members of the threefold 
capacity of personal life. 

In the course of the endeavour to define experience, 
as it is experienced, I have been constantly impelled to 
ask myself the question, which may probably have 
occurred to the reader no less frequently than to myself : 
" This subtlety of psychology or metaphysic, this vague 
and wide generalisation, this refinement of religious 
emotion, has it anything whatever to do with the 
experience of the ordinary man ? " And my answer to 
the reader must be that which has been my answer to 
myself — that the experience of the ordinary man is, even 
to the ordinary man, part and parcel of the experience 
of mankind. I cannot attempt to present the experience 
of the ordinary man without following out into their 
most characteristic expression the various elements of 
experience which are, after all, to be found represented in 
the experience of the ordinary man. And I should not 
truly represent the experience of the ordinary man, if I 
did not recognise the great efforts of human reason and 
human .endeavour, in which the ordinary man, as an 
ordinary man, does not profess, as an individual, to 
share, but which are a part, and no unimportant part, 
of the world in which and for which he lives. The 
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ordinary man is not a hero, or a philosopher, or a 
theologian; he is not at all scientific; he is probably- 
mistaken in believing himself to be artistic. But the 
self-devotion of heroes, and the speculations of philoso- 
phers, and the visions of theologians, and the discoveries 
of science, and the glories of art are facts to him all 
the same, part of the general human experience to 
which he feels himself to belong. And while I do not 
profess to withdraw from the position which the whole 
argument of this essay demands, that the experience 
with which philosophy begins is not the experience of 
any individual man, but the experience of mankind, 
I may nevertheless here point out that our inquiry 
has led us to lay stress on elements in experience 
in which the most ordinary man feels himself to be 
at home. 

To the English mind two things are obviously and 
indisputably real — matter, and the fellowship of meiL 
Each of these is a type of reality, and represents an 
element in reality, more markedly present it may be at 
this or that point in experience, but present presumably 
in some degree throughout the whole of experience. 
The undeniable reality of matter has often been repre- 
sented as due to the undeniable testimony of feeling 
and sense. I do not believe that this is the element in 
our experience of material reality which makes that 
experience seem undeniable. The appeal to present 
feeling is the appeal of the introspective philosopher 
rather than of the practical man. Dr. Johnson's kick 
represents an appeal, not to the sentient subject, but to 
the thing — there, outside you, over against you. This is 
the primary view of reality with which the Englishman 
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instinctively declines to part company.* And it is 
not even to a merely material reality that he clings. It 
is the thing as a thing, as a thing that exists, as a thing 
that resists you or compels you, as a thing that affects 
you. The essential element in the reality of material 
things remains with us as the essential reality of things 
that are least material. Not only is it essential to the 
reality of perception that it is the perception of a thing, 
which is the subject of sensible qualities (Part II. 
ch. iv. p. 76) ; not only is it essential to the moral 
reality of desire that it is directed outwards to an 
object of desire (Part II. ch. iii. p. 55) ; not only is 
it essential to pleasure that it should take us out of 
ourselves (Part 11. ch. v. p. 129), and arrest our atten- 
tion upon the thing that pleasantly affects us. At this 
first stage of self-consciousness throughout it is un- 
doubtedly true that fact and reality demand that there 
shall be something for the will to grit its teeth upon, 
something that stands out over against us as existing in 
its own right, something that affects us in this way or 
in that, but affects us only because it is beyond and 
independent of our feeling. But in the final stages of 
the moral, intellectual, and emotional life, that which we 
have seen in every case to be the final and convincing 
reality would disappear unless this first apprehension 
of reality as distinct fi^om the self were presupposed. 
The final moral motive we saw to be the society into 
which the individual gives himself, with whose will he 
identifies his own (Part 11. ch. iii. p. 60). The final 
reality for the intellect is the whole— the world, the 

* The positive element in Agnosticism is the belief that, in the tmiyerse 
at large, there is something ih/crt^ something, though we know not what. 
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truth, the God — ^in which the individual finds himself 
to be included and to have his being (Part 11. ch. iv. 
pp. 110-124). The final stage of the emotional life 
is the emotion embodied in a social life, in which it 
is our delight to be taken out of ourselves (Part 11. 
ch. V. p. 154). The surrender of self to some over- 
mastering reality is possible only if the reality is there, 
and is separate from, over against the self which it 
comes upon and includes.* 

And it is in this element in reality wherever we 
recognise its presence, from the rude contact with matter 
to which Dr. Johnson appealed up to the highest 
spiritual experience, that I think we must see the moral 
or volitional element in reality to be most conspicuous 
and most indispensable (Part II. ch. iv. pp. 90, 92). 
Matter is so convincingly real to us, because it resists, 
because it is impenetrable, insubordinate, in the long 
run irresistible. Force is the secret of its reality, and 
force is a volitional reality. Desire, the most invincible 
reality of the moral life, though it seems to stir within 
us, is always a response. What moves the desiring will 
is the experienced and anticipated contact with reality 
(Part II. ch. iii. p. 68), the grappling of the force 
within with some encountering force without. Pleasure, 

* The line of thought here suggested as to matter and spirit might be 
pursued much further. What I say here amounts to no more than this, 
that the mutual externality of the parts of matter is an analogue to the mutual 
otherness of the personal members of the human fellowship— that otherness 
which is essential to the fellowship itself. Of. '' Man's Place in the Cosmos/* 
pp. 176, 177, where Mr. Seth, commenting on Mr. Bradley's " Does not the 
self lose itself in love ? Absolute self-fruition comes only when the self 
bursts its limits and blends with another finite self,'* replies, " Of love, whether 
Bexual or divine, the poet's words (in another sense) are true, that 'Its 
dearest bond is like in difference.* *' 
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as we have said, takes us out of ourselves, and the 
will to maintain pleasure, of which we have spoken 
(Part II. ch. V. p. 132), is the will to keep in touch 
with that which affects us, the refusal to let it go, the 
protest against subsiding into ourselves. 

Reality is that which is other than ourselves, and 
only as other than ourselves enables us to identify our- 
selves with it. That is the character of all spiritual 
experience, represented first by the ineradicable belief 
in matter, but to be traced throughout the various 
fields of experience which we have surveyed. 

On the other hand, the fellowship of mankind in 
which we live is the supreme and urgent reality of 
human experience, and the fact that man is capable of 
this fellowship is, to the Englishman perhaps above all 
men, the dominant principle of his practical philosophy 
of life. In the survey of experience which we are now 
bringing to a close, the principle of fellowship has taken 
its place as the motive, the rationale, and the close of 
the whole development of the life of experience. 

The highest principle of the moral life we have seen 
to be the ideal of communion, of mutual helpfulness, 
mutual sympathy, social affection (Part 11. ch. iii. 
pp. 69, 70). And we have viewed this principle as the 
result of a moral development, which, starting firom 
desire, as desire of life^ desire for communion with our 
environment (Part II. ch. iii. p. 68), has reached this 
social ideal as its necessary and predestined result. 

The highest ideal after which the intellect has 
aspired we have seen to be the conception of a com- 
munion with the ultimate reality of things, such as 
is suggested by the analogy of the communion 
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undoubtedly achieved between mind and mind, the 
ultimate reality of the Universe of Knowledge and 
Existence being conceived to be itself the inspiration 
and the source of the communion of knowledge which 
actually subsists between mind and mind, where man 
knows his fellowman (Part II. ch. iv. p. 122). And 
this communion with the ultimate principle of the 
communion of knowledge is the outcome again of an 
intellectual development continuous from the first per- 
ception in which the perceiving mind finds common 
ground of existence with the thing perceived (Part II. 
ch. iv. p. 85). 

Finally, in the emotional region of experience we 
have passed from pleasures of life (Part IL ch. v. 
p. 130) to pleasures of love (Part IL ch. v, p. 136), 
from pleasures in bodily communion with the outer 
world to pleasures in which the lover takes pleasure in 
the loved, and the loved not only takes pleasure in the 
lover, but takes pleasure in the fact of giving pleasure 
to the lover. And from the family life, to which this 
love gives birth, the life that makes us delight to live 
in others (Part II. ch. v, p. 155), we have passed on 
to the conception of a life in God Who is Love, a life 
pervaded by the communion with the Personal principle 
of communion, ajoimated by the love of the Personal 
principle of love (Part IL ch. v. p. 163). In other 
words, we have claimed for this, the emotional principle 
of communion, that from the first achievement to the 
highest aspiration of the life of man, it is the dominant 
factor in experience. To this deep and comprehensive 
principle of human life we have given the name of 
love, — widening, no doubt, strengthening and deepening 

N 
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the meaning of the word beyond its common accep- 
tation. But of love in this sense it may be said, 
not only ^that it pervades the whole of life — nihil 
hwfnanum a se alienum pulat, — ^but that it represents 
that character of common experience which gives to 
philosophy what is at once a challenge and a vocation — 
to be adequate to experience. 

Of all these final apprehensions of reality it is true 
to say that they satisfy that which I should describe as 
the characteristic demand of the English mind in 
philosophy. The Englishman will never be content to 
be told that reality means what I feel, or even that 
reality means what I am obliged to think. Rather, he 
will hold it to be true that it is the reality itself which 
is the cause of his knowing it as real, and this, whether 
he is a materialist or a CShristian, is what he does hold 
to be true. 

The statement of the metaphysical problem which 
is here set forth leaves the way open to a solution, 
which shall neither explain away the primary reality 
of the experience of sense, nor yet ignore the cardinal 
reality of the experience of human life, but which, 
taking the latter as the key to the former, shall enable 
man to attain to the spiritual apprehension of a spiritual 
universe. 
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NOTE A {page 3) 
Proof * 

We are to look for reality within, and not beyond 
the field of experience. This is, as we have said, the 
limitation of philosophy. Experience is the beginning 
and end of philosophy. We accept, to start with, the 
fact of experience as it stands. We ask what it in- 
volves, what it implies, what it reveals, and philosophy 
in the end is only the rationale of experience discovered 
in experience itself. 

But at this point a question arises about the 
knowledge of reality. Experience is the beginning and 
end of philosophy. But the view of experience with 
which philosophy ends is not the same as the view of 
experience with which it began. How does the tran- 
sition come to be made from the one view to the other 
— ^from the knowledge of the primary realities to the 
knowledge of the final reality — ^from experience as it 
presents itself to philosophical inquiry, to experience 
as it emerges from the inquiry ? What is the " method " 
of philosophy, the " way by which we pass " from the 
beginning to the end ? 

* This expansion of the summary statement in the text is a transcript 
from a former work, " Experience, a Chapter of Prolegomena." 
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The question challenges consideration mainly because 
there is a kind of knowledge — "science" — claiming, 
by its very titie, the prerogative of knowledge, and 
basing the claim on its method — the method of proof. 
Science professes to be science, because its method is 
to pass from irrefragable premisses by unimpeachable 
reasoning to what are accordingly undeniable conclu- 
sions. And science would seem to demand of philosophy 
that it should not be less than scientific, that it should 
justify its conclusions by proof. 

And knowledge does involve proof. When we say 
that philosophy aims at the knowledge of reality, the 
knowledge of which we speak is proved knowledge. 
That which is known means that which is proved. 
BLUOwledge, i.e., is the result of a process starting from 
premisses, ending in conclusions ; starting from beliefs 
which We are justified in assuming, ending in other 
beliefs assured as the consequence of the former. 

But how do we guarantee the transition from 
premiss to conclusion ? Does the method of proof give 
us the guarantee ? If we wish for scientific proof, eg-. 
that a certain bacillus is the cause of a certain disease, 
the rule for the most certain method of proof would 
tell us that if a case in which the disease occurs, and 
a case in which it does not occur, have every circum- 
stance in common, except that in the one case the 
bacillus in question was received into the system, and 
in the other it was not, this would give us the proof 
we desire. There is no doubt that this rule indicates 
the lines on which a certainty, for practical purposes 
absolute, is to be looked for. But is it the method 
that gives the certainty ? 
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As a matter of fact, the method does not describe 
an actual process of thought at all. (1) It is theo- 
retically impossible to be sure that the two cases have 
every circumstance in common save one. The method 
is inapplicable to facts ; its conditions can never be 
satisfied.* And (2) if they were satisfied, if the two 
instances had every circumstance in common save one, 
there would be no process from premiss to conclusion. 
We should have already arrived at the conclusion. The 
premisses are only a description of the conclusion in 
different words. It is not the method, then, that gives 
certainty to the conclusion. 

If this is the case in inductive reasoning, in the pro- 
cess of generalisation by which science establishes laws, 
no less may it be shown to be the case in the deductive 
reasoning by which generalisations are applied. (1) We 
cannot be theoretically certain that any given individual 
is a " man " in the precise sense in which we say that 
all " men " must die. The circumstances in which men 
agree and differ cannot be exhaustively known. The 
method is inapplicable to facts. And (2) it has been 
shown in a fanaUiar logical criticism f that the premisses 
of a syllogism, as formally stated, assert the conclusion. 
Here, again, it is not by the method that the conclusion 
is assured. 

But this is only to say that proof is not 
mechanical A method such as the syllogism, or the 
method of 'difference, is not a truth-making machine. 
The conclusion is not proved hy the method. It is 
proved in accordance with the method. Even this 

* Balfour, " Defence of Pbilosophic Donbt,** Part I. ch. ill. 
t That of Mm. 
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statement, however, must be interpreted in the sense 

(1) that the rules of the method describe a standard 
at which we aim, but to which we never attain ; and 

(2) that if we did attain it, there would no longer be 
any process of proof. We endeavour to attain to a 
collocation of facts, which enables us to ^ee the law in 
the facts. We endeavour to attain to an apprehension 
of the law such as enables us to anticipate the facts. 
The method only supplies a formula as a guide in 
framing the evidence for a given conclusion. 

None the less is it a fact that proof takes place. 
There is such a thing as proof, reasoning, or connected 
thought, in which, certain truths being assumed, a truth 
distinct from them becomes manifest as a consequence 
of the truths assumed,* and in which it is essential 
that the conclusion should be (1) distinct from the 
premisses, but (2) involved in them. We find, as a 
matter of fact, that when we entertain certain judg- 
ments as true, they inevitably point to some further 
judgment, to a conclusion, which, on a survey of the 
premisses, it is impossible to deny without also denying 
the premisses. This is what we mean by proof, and 
proof, in this sense, is not only essential to our idea 
of knowledge, but is an actually experienced fact 

But the method and its formula are only a 
general description of such and such a kind of inference. 
Each particular inference is not valid because it con- 
forms to the method. It is the witness of its own 
validity. An inference may be called a self-evident 
mediate perception. Experience presents us with self- 
evident mediate perceptions. A method of proof is a 

* Aristotle, ?.c. 
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description of the way in which, as a matter of fact, 
truths thus become manifest by means of other truths. 
This is the nature of experience, the character of truth 
— mediate manifestation. Begin where you like, you 
pass from truth to truth. Through the truths you 
know other truths are evidenced, or reveal themselves 
to you. 

And proof, or mediate perception, gives, if not a 
greater degree of certainty than inmiediate perception, 
at any rate a higher kind of certainty; as we may 
say that an act of self-sacrifice gives a higher kind 
of pleasure than, e.^., the innocent satisfaction of a 
bodily appetite. The first instinctive recognition of 
the character of a person, or the truth of a principle, 
however free it may be from doubt or hesitation, does 
not partake of the same certitude and assurance as the 
knowledge of the same person or principle, through all 
the various touching points and relations through which 
its nature and significance are manifest in experience. 

Nor is the relation between premiss and conclusion 
exhausted when we say that the conclusion follows 
from the premisses. The conclusion reacts upon the 
premisses. It is natural that the premisses of an 
argument should primarily be regarded as stable and 
immutable principles, which never add to their content 
or increase their certainty. But the fact is rather that 
the original premisses of an argument are imperfectly 
significant, and provisionally sure; and their signi- 
ficance and certainty are never fully seen except in the 
conclusions which follow from them. 

There are many and various way sin which the 
conclusion of an argument reacts upon the premisses. 
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The conclusion may confirm the premisses, and make 
assurance doubly sure ; it may amplify their meaning ; 
it may absorb them into a wider truth ; it may limit 
and define their first and vague significance; it may 
deepen a shallow and inadequate conception; it may 
correct the primary misapprehension of their purport. 
The one thing which reasoning never does is to leave 
the premisses as they were. 

In fact, we do not leave our premisses behind. 
We take them with us. Premiss and conclusion inter- 
penetrate one another. There is a perpetual give-and- 
take between them as the argument proceeds. They 
mutually support and interpret one another. It repre- 
sents an inadequate view of reasoning to say that we 
reason from premiss to conclusion. Rather the pre- 
misses are transformed into and reappear in the con- 
clusion. They stand to the argument not so much in 
the relation of the foundation to the building, laid once 
for all, and then buried out of sight; rather in the 
relation of the seed to the living growth of thought, 
expanding into that which issues firom them. 

When we say, then, that knowledge is proved know- 
ledge, we mean that we experience truths by means 
of other truths, that one stage of intellectual appre- 
hension carries us to another. But what is the secret 
of the advance? What justifies the expansion of the 
partial view into the completer apprehension? The 
answer appears to be only that the completer appre- 
hension itself justifies the advance by which we reach 
'it, that the conclusion becomes self-evident in the pre- 
misses, and that it is itself the source of assurance in 
the process by which it manifests itself in them. 
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If this be true of proof in general, it will not less 
be true of the supreme instance of proof, of the method 
in which, starting from the primary, partial, superficial 
view of experience as it is, we reach the deeper and 
completer apprehension of supreme reality. Philosophy 
has been described as the rationale of proof. It* is, in 
fact, the search for that ultimate truth of things — 
that truth the impulse towards apprehension of which is 
the animating spirit of all reasoning. And philosophy is 
the supreme instance of proof, the systematic exposition 
of the self-evidence of that reality which manifests itself 
in all experience, and in experience as a whole. 
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NOTE B {page 8) 

I may quote here, as compact statements of the 
philosophical doctrine alluded to in the text, a few 
sentences from Mr. Haldane's article on Hegel in the 
Contemporary Review for February, 1895. The italics 
are mine. 

Page 238 : " The ultimate in analysis, the finoMy 
real, is experience itself, behind which we cannot go." 

Page 235 : " Eooperienee is a comprehensive name 
for every kind of direct knowledge.^* 

Page 237 : " The ultimate reality is just this con- 
sciousness, experience or knowledge in its widest sense." 

Page 238 : " Experience tends on the one hand to 
resolve itself into pure thought, . . . and on the other 
hand into feeling, by elimination of the relations of 
thought." 

Page 241 : " Feeling . . . has only the negative 
character of being an indefinable residuum that always 
remains, however far we strip it of intelligible relations. 
Experience, it is true, can never be wholly resolved into 
intelligible relations. • . . But the residue is itself 
nothing apart from the intelligible relations which give 
it meaning." 
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NOTE C {page 22) 

The sense of isolation on the part of the individual 
is expressed in Matthew Arnold's lines [Switzerland, 5. 
To Marguerite (continued)]. 

" Yes 1 in the sea of life enisled, 

With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 

We mortal millions live (done. 
The islands feel the enclasping flow, 
And then their endless bounds they know. 

" But when the moon their hollows lights, 
And they are swept by balms of spring, 
And in their glens, on starry nights. 

The nightingales divinely sing ; 
And lovely notes, from shore to shore. 
Across the sounds and channels pour — 

" Oh t then a longing like despair 

Is to their farthest caverns sent ; 
* For surely once,' they feel, * we were 

Parts of a single continent 1 
Now round us spreads the watery plain — 
Oh might our marges meet again ! ' 
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" Who ordered that their longing's fire 
Should be, as soon as kindled, cool'd ? 
Who renders vain their deep desire ? — 
A Grod — a God their severance ruled 1 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb'd, salt, estranging sea/' 
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NOTE D {page 26) 

I can only indicate the bearing on what is said in 
the text of the discussion on the relation of individual 
experience to intersubjective intercourse, in chapters xv. 
and xvi. of Professor Ward's recent book, " Naturalism 
and Agnosticism." 

My contention is that in our experience there is no 
such thing as individual experience which does not pre- 
suppose intersubjective intercourse and involve the 
results of intersubjective intercourse, and that indi- 
vidual experience which is independent of intersub- 
jective intercourse, " confined " on Professor Ward's 
theory " to the child, the savage, and the brute," has 
in my view only a conjectural and hypothetical reality. 
It is no part at all of the experience from which philo- 
sophy starts. There is no stage of experience known to 
us " before the stage at which experience is extended 
by intersubjective intercourse " (" Naturalism and 
Agnosticism," vol. il p. 155). 
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NOTE E {page 40) 
Consciousness and Self-consciousness 

In this chapter on "Feeling," and, again, in the 
earlier part of the chapter on "Intellect" — that part, 
namely, which treats of perception, — I am in touch 
with psychology. The general point of view of this 
essay is obviously not the psychological point of view. 
I am endeavouring to indicate the vital element in 
ordinary experience. The psychologist deals with 
ordinary experience, but he deals with it as conscious- 
ness, abstracting, so to say, &om the fact that experi- 
ence as it stands is consciousness of reality. 

But it has been unavoidable that I shoidd use terms 
that are commonly used in psychology, and that I 
should use them in a different sense from that in which 
they are used by the psychologists, and it seems desir- 
able to indicate briefly the relation of the language 
used in the text to the language of psychology. 

On some points I shall be adopting the views of one 
psychologist rather than another. In part I shall be 
deprecating the suggestion that psychological results 
can be the starting-point of logic or philosophy. But 
in the main the object of this note is to indicate the 
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relation of the view of experience given in the text to 
the language and teaching of psychology and psycho- 
logical logic, and as far as possible to clear away any 
obscurities that may have arisen where I have touched 
on the domain of psychology. With the subjects . 
touched on in this note I hope shortly to deal in a 
separate book. 

The ordinary man's ordinary consciousness is in the 
main composed of perceptions; it is consciousness of 
things^ of a world of reality.* We need not for the 
moment concern ourselves with the consciousness of 
the ordinary man, except to put it aside. 

The psychologist is throughout reflective. In so far 
as psychology rests on introspection or observation — and, 
except as interpreting the data of introspective psycho- 
logy, experimental psychology would not be psychology 
at all — every proposition in a psychological treatise is a 
judgment of reflection — reflection which, as Professor 
Ward has said, is the ^' consciousness of consciousness." 
Psychology therefore offers a classification of the dif- 
ferent kinds of consciousness of which we are conscious. 

1. We are conscious of feeling ;f not specificaUy 
volitional, intellectual, or emotional, but from which all 
three emerge ; not discriminate, though viuious ; self- 
less, thingless. I have quoted a passage from Mr. 
Bradley, in illustration of the statements in the text on 
this. Professor James's chapter on the "Stream of 
Thought" ("Principles of Psychology," vol. i) contains 
observations which are most suggestive on the subject, 

* Perception is here used in a wider sense than is usually assigned to it, 
for reasons which will appear below. It covers any discriminate consciousness. 

t ** Feeling ** is commonly used in psychology to cover every grade of 
what I have called emotion. 
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though he by no means draws the line between feeling 
and thought where it seems to me imperative to draw 
it. In the main I believe it is true to say that psycho- 
logists begin to deal with consciousness when it emerges 
from the stage which I have called "feeling." 

% We are conscious of volition, thought, emotion. I 
have quoted Professor Ward and Professor Ladd — in 
confirmation of what I have said in the text — ^to the 
effect that these are three aspects of consciousness rather 
than three kinds of consciousness; that they are all 
three elements in every phase and form of consciousness. 
Psychologists differ as to the use of particular terms for 
particular stages of volition and thought especially. 
I have purposely ignored these distinctions. Holding 
that every form of volition, thought, and emotion, 
known to us, is, in the sense explained in the text and 
in this note, " self-conscious," I wish to emphasise the 
unity of character throughout the whole range of the 
volitional, intellectual, and emotional course of con- 
sciousness respectively. 

3. Psychology tries to get back to the earliest forms 
of volition, thought, and emotion, and especially of 
thought The endeavour is made by a combination 
of various methods. The most important element in 
the process for our present purpose is the endeavour 
made by the psychologist, and encouraged in the psy- 
chological student, to catch himself elementarily think- 
ing. Psychologists differ as to recognizing or not 
recognizing a subject or self in even the earliest, the 
least developed, the most primitive form of thought. 

As to this latter point. Professor Ladd has recently 
said (" Outlines of Descriptive Psychology," cL iL) 
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that a "primary * discriminating consciousness' is the 
prerequisite of all distinguishable elements or states of 
consciousness;" that "whatever unity any complex 
mental state possesses must be imparted to it by so 
much of discriminating consciousness as is in it ; " that 
a state of consciousness is " such portion of the actual 
life of consciousness as may be by discriminating 
activity of consciousness considered as a unity both 
with respect to its own so-called constitution and also 
with respect to its own relation to other states of the 
same life ; " that " discrimination . • . seems to belong 
to all conscious life." 

This seems to me to be true observation, and it 
means that an integral part of every observable form 
of consciousness is something which contrasts phases or 
parts of consciousness with one another, and separates 
them from one another. 

And the word "presentation," even if it describes 
only the vague presentation of an undifferentiated 
complex of a world, is as presentation — as presentee? — 
a presentation to a presentee. 

The " presentation," the " image," the " idea " may 
be profitably treated in psychology as though it were 
a picture appearing in a field of vision, without refer- 
ence to the seeing eye; and the play between the 
pictures, or between the various parts of the picture, 
may be rightly treated of, apart from any explicit 
mention of the consciousness which is conscious of these 
consciousnesses. But all this is only the psychological 
way of looking at experience. As experience the pre- 
sentation can only be described in a judgment — not less 
a judgment because it is vague and inarticulate. In 
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so far as it is an experience, however vague and in- 
articulate, a judgment it is of the kind of which Mr. 
Bosanquet has spoken ("Essentials of Logic/' p. 33), 
where he describes "the single immense affirmation, 
the continuous affirmative judgment of the waking 
consciousness ... so far as aware of a world." 

The psychologist can describe this consciousness as 
a picture, a presentation, because (1) he purposely 
abstracts from reality, treating the world-of-reality of 
ordinary experience as a world-of-consciousness only, 
and (2) because he considers the presentation, the pre- 
sented, without noticing the subject, the presenf^e. 
With the presenter, the subject, he is not, as psycho- 
logist, concerned, until the subject becomes self-con- 
scious in the second sense, conscious o/*sel£ 

These two senses of self-consciousness have often 
been distinguished, and the distinction is here all- 
important. I am a self-conscious being, (1) because all 
the consciousness I have involves a self; (2) because, 
at a certain stage, I become conscious o/*a self. 

The self of self-consciousness, in the former sense, 
is an inferential reality. 

How far in current psychology the progress towards 
a consciousness of self is truly described, or how far 
it is confused with familiar and persistent elements in 
that which is presented in consciousness, are questions 
with which I am not here at all concerned. That we 
should become, in this second sense, conscious of our 
"self," attach predicates to it, gain a definite idea of 
its character, is all important for our moral develop- 
ment. That this kind of consciousness of self appears 
in our psychological history as late and derivative in 
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no way affects the fact that discriminate conscioasness 
is, in the other sense of self-consciousness, self-conscious- 
ness from the first, consciousness therefore in which 
there is a this or thoA set over against the self and 
described as Sfuxih and such in relation to the self. 

4. With this way of viewing the presentation, or 
image, or idea, the language used by Mr. Bradley and 
Mr. Bosanquet, as to the relation of the psychological 
idea to the logical judgment, becomes inadmissible. 
The "idea in my head"* is an "idea in my head" 
only to the psychologist. What the psychologist views 
as an " idea in my head " is in ordinary experience the 
predicate of a judgment — ^a judgment to which there 
is no good reason for denying the name of judgment 
because it does not satisfy the artificial standard as to 
the distinction between truth and falsehood, which is 
derived from later intellectual development. 

Mr. Bosanquet, at the beginning of " Essentials of 
Logic," recalls to the beginner in logic the view which 
he has already gained in this study of psychology " of 
the mind as the course of consciousness, a continuous 
connected presentation, more or less emphasizing within 
it various images and groups of images and ideas, 
which may be roughly said to act and react upon each 
other, to cohere in systems, and to give rise to the 
perception of self." Psychology, he is told, " treats " 
thus " of the course of ideas and feelings ; Logic, of the 
mental construction of reality." " The world is a sort 
of building of which the materials are our ideas and 
perceptions." Judgment is, so to say, the construc^tive 
act And even though the distinction between the 

• Bradley, "Principles of Logic," ch. L 
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data of sense presentation and the constnicted sense 
presentations is only relative, the idea of sense presen- 
tation as material for judgment remains, in a sense in 
which it cannot remain if, as we have maintained, 
presentation is in itself judgment, and every form of 
consdonsness observable by ns self-consdonsness. 
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Will and Causation 

The purport of what is said in the text may fairly 
be represented to be that volitional action should be 
viewed as one form of causation. The sense in which 
it must be maintained that, as a mere fact of observa- 
tion, this is true may be further explained, and the 
explanation will perhaps throw at least a side light on 
the subject of this essay. 

Professor Ladd, in his recent " Outlines of Descriptive 
Psychology " (p. 366, note), quotes, in order to repudiate, 
a dictum of HOflFding, " Psychology must be determin- 
istic, that is to say, it must start from the assumption 
that the causal law holds good even in the life of the 
will, just as the law is assumed to be valid for the 
remaining life (Qy. for the rest of life) and for material 
nature." 

With Professor Ladd's repudiation of this position 
I should entirely agree, not merely on the merits of 
this particular case, but on the general principle of 
loyalty to fact. Professor Ladd lays down, ** Psychology 
has no right to any such assumption ; it must stick to 
the facts of consciousness, discuss and describe them 
just as they are, then, if it can, explain them, but it 
must not sophisticate them. Among these facts it finds 
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the conscioas and deliberate choice. Its appearance is 
not that of a fact in which the causal law holds good ; 
it is rather that of a fact arising in the mysterioas 
depths of the self-directing mind." 

The daim of fact thus to assert itself in spite of any 
theory or principle which it may appear to contradict 
is all-important To allow the challenge of fact against 
every law, however far reaching, and every principle, 
however profound, is the only way to give to principles 
the genuine verification of universal experience. And 
there are no scientific or philosophical principles the 
method of whose statement or the form of whose 
apprehension may not need to be readjusted in ac- 
cordance with a more extended or a juster view of some 
one particular region of observation and experience. 
The question suggested, then, is whether causation 
itself can be rightly conceived when it is stated in 
terms which bring it into conflict with indisputable 
fact. 

The facts of consciousness are thus stated by Pro- 
fessor Ladd (pp. 861-366) — 

" Between the desire to move and the idea of the 
movement desired on the one hand, and the actually 
accomplished movement on the other hand, something 
intervenes which is unique in psychical character, and 
which we express fitly by the words * I will.' " 

Of " choice," " the highest form of volition," he says 
that we can describe it, but '' explanation is at a 
minimum." ^' A man's choices often appear to him to 
come out of the mysterious depths of himself, nor is 
this appearance diminished on examining the influences 
under which he is said to act." 
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Choice involveB — 

(1) Mental refpresenUaion of ends. 

(2) Excitement of desire implying a feeling of the 

value of these ends. 

(3) Deliberation, weighing of values. 

(4) Decision, appropriation to self of one of the 

ends. 

(5) Consciousness of doing something, the issuing of 

the executive volition. 

Of these elements (4) ^^ decision " is ^* the unique 
function of the will," but volition is also present in (1), 
(2), and (3) ; in deliberation especially, which begins in 
that " inhibitory suspense " whose formula is, " Hold on 
while I think," " the conscious suspensioji of a deciding 
judgment" And " in the very act of deliberating or 
estimating our feelings or ideas, we are ourselves 
voluntarily determining the conditions of the subsequent 
choice." 

"Deliberation" is, in fact, "will preliminary to 
choice." But " it is the * decision ' or cutting short of 
the process of deliberation in which the will gives 
supreme expression to itself as self-developed activity." 
And here once more, Professor Ladd insists, the psycho- 
logical fact milst be described as it is, however it may 
be explained. We are influenced by motives ; some 
attract and some repel, but even so, " we will our way 
to a decision." The decision is our own : " if any of 
our conscious states are our own, then a decision is, 
a fortiori, ours." 

"To the existing science of psychology there is 
nothing known that makes any less unique, mysterious, 
or impressive the assumption of an inexplicable 
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spontaneity of conscious mind in making, after a de- 
liberation, a decision." 

Will, as thus defined, is, in Professor Ladd's descrip- 
tion of consciousness, only the final development of that 
"conation" (pp. 112-116) which is the fimdamental 
£stct of consciousness itself. 

" Physiology may or may not be justified in speaking 
of every amoeba as having a will of its own," but in any 
case the psychical fact is that " all psychic life mani- 
fests itself to the subject of that life as being in one of 
its fundamental aspects his own spontaneous activity. 
This fact (datum) is irreducible and beyond dispute." 

"Every sensation" (p. 112), "idea, or feeling passively 
considered is a sort of challenge to the mind to act, to 
put forth a volition, to do something." And, " No state 
of suffering or of happiness is so purely passive that it 
is not accepted or striven against by that spontaneity of 
the mind which belongs to its very nature." 

He quotes from Hoffding : " We speak of volitions 
whenever we are conscious of activity and not merely 
receptive. But ... we never are purely receptive." 

The word conation "marks the bare fact of the 
spontaneity of mind as entering into every phase and 
aspect of its own life." 

This " conative element in all psychic life " is an 
independent fact, though it finds its "physiological 
correlate " in " automatic or centrally initiated nervous 
activity." 

Accordingly (p. 355), we are to note " the interpene- 
tration of all the other so-called faculties during the 
whole course of their development with the growing 
influence of will." " It is the willing mind regarded 
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as definitely adopting ends, selecting means, check- 
ing or indulging appetencies, planning, controlling, or 
' succumbing ' as respects tlie trend and issue of tlie 
stream of consciousness which is the fundamental and 
the impressive thing about all human mental life." 

Our consciousness of freedom (pp. 369, 370) is 
expressed in the assertion *' / will," and this means not 
merely I am influenced, but not compelled, or I act, but 
I don't know why. " When I deliberately choose, the 
complexion of the stream of my consciousness, so to 
speak, is the very opposite of that which can properly 
be described as passive, compulsory, or determined by 
unknown causes." 

This is the description of an experience in plain 
contradiction to " causal law." 

No explanation of it as a delusion has ever yet 
escaped the accusation of tampering with the facts 
before they are explained. 

It may weU be that the contradiction is one which 
in the end and in the nature of the case is insoluble. 
But it may well be also that the facts of volition, as 
stated, for instance, by Professor Ladd, may suggest a 
statement of causal law, which will make the contra- 
diction of causal law a much less baffling breach than it 
is in the continuity of our rational apprehension of the 
world. 

The psychological fact, then, as stated by Professor 
Ladd, is this — Consciousness is conscious spontaneity. 
To deny the spontaneity is to deny the consciousness. 
Partly from the specific nature of the facts as to this 
aspect of consciousness, and partly in conscious con- 
troversy with those who warp the facts, a special stress 
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is laid, througliout the chapters on *' Conation ** and 
" Will," on the spontaneity of consciousness. But to 
the statement that consciousness is conscious spontaneity 
must be added the qualification which is indeed implied 
throughout — spontaneity, yes, but spontaneity of re- 
sponse. The three points noted in the definition of 
volition in the text all appear in Professor Ladd's 
description of the facts, (1) I act, but (2) I am moved 
to act by something distinct from myself, though (3) I 
identify myself with that by which I am moved. 

The theological controversies over the reconciliation 
of individual freedom with the Divine Predestinating 
Will afford an illustration of this double character of 
volition. The disputants on either side have their 
antagonists at their mercy whenever either of the two 
aspects of the life of communion with God are ignored, 
which are summed up in the title of a recent devotional 
work, " The Christian Life a Response." 

But, as the conscious spontaneity which asserts itself 
as the psychological fact is a spontaneity of response, 
and the whole operation of will requires impulse |£rom 
without, so the causal law with which psychological fact 
is at war is in its turn a law of response. 

Professor Ladd alludes to the anticipations of 
volition in lower forms of conscious life —to the " auto- 
matic or centrally initiated nervous activity," or to the 
"amoeba" with "a will of its own." But in organic 
life, giving its own shape and character to what it feeds 
upon, in chemical action and reaction, and even in 
the motion which results from the action of a force 
upon a body, we have examples of various kinds of 
causal law, in all of which it is equally true to say that 
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the active cause is met by a spontaneous response in 
that which it affects, though the impression of spontaneity 
which we gain in the different cases is different in degree 
and in kind. So that the general statement that 
nothing acts in a particular way except under an external 
stimulus to act in that particular way, must be always 
interpreted to mean that nothing acts in a particular 
way except in spontaneous response to an external 
stimulus to act in that particular way. 

The question therefore is, if all events alike are 
spontaneous reactions in response to stimuli, where is 
the differentia of will to be found ? 

If we are not to say, other events are determined, 
will is spontaneous, how are we to express the contrast 
or distinction between acts of will and other natural 
events ? Whatever the answer to this question may be, 
it is something gained to see that this is the form in 
which the question should be asked. 

The answer as to the distinctive character of 
volitional events is not to be found, I think, where it 
has been the fashion to look for it, in the dubitative 
will Professor Ladd has indeed pointed out, in a 
passage already quoted, that deliberation implies a special 
type of volition, the inhibitory suspense of the ultimate 
volition which is in view. But as regards this ultimate 
volition itself, the moment of deliberation is em- 
phatically not a moment of volition. And the dis- 
tinctive character of volitional spontaneity, whatever 
it may turn out to be, is much more likely to be discerned 
in what Professor Ladd calls decision, or in any whole- 
hearted identification of the self with an impulse acting 
upon the self. 
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If we regard volition as one of the forms of response 
to stimulus, and further as the highest level attained 
by the development in nature of causation as response 
to stimulus, then we should say that the ideal suggested 
by the survey of experience, as the goal of this develop- 
ment, is not freedom in the sense of absence of external 
stimulus ; it is freedom in the sense of the highest degree 
of spontaneity of response, combined with the exertion 
of the strongest impulsion of the motive from without 

The self-devotion of love would afford the best 
example of the living experience of moral freedom. 
And freedom itself may be said to bear its full and 
true meaning only when it is applied to action of this 
type. So that inverting the formula, " Will is a form 
of Causation," we might rather say — "other forms of 
causation are anticipations in a lower degree of that 
spontaneous response to stimulus of which the will of 
self-devoted love is the supreme and standard example," 
or, shortly, " Causation is a form of WilL" 
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NOTE G {page 62) 

On conscience, see Pater, " Marins the Epicurean/ 
p. 5 : "A sense of conscious powers external to ourselves, 
pleased or displeased by the right or wrong conduct 
of every act of daily life — ^that conscience of which the 
old Roman religion was a formal habitual recognition ; " 
p. 9 : " Religion lent sanction to a sort of high 
scrupulosity especially in the chief points of domestic 
conduct/' 

On that general conception of the relation of the 
gods to social life which gave meaning to such terms 
as "pietas," see Robertson Smith, "Religion of the 
Semites," p. 29 : " The circle into which a man was 
bom was not simply a group of kinsfolk or fellow-citizens, 
but embraced also certain divine beings, the gods of the 
family and of the state, which to the ancient mind were 
as much a part of the particular community with which 
they stood connected as the human members of the 
social circle; . • . the worshipper and the gods made 
up one natural family, with reciprocal family duties 
to one another; . . . the social body was not made 
up of men only, but of gods and men." 

See also Warde Fowler, " The Roman Festivals," p. 
371 : " Fietas, which, as Cicero defined it, was justitia 
erga deos, righteous dealing towards the gods, in ex- 
pectation of righteous treatment on their part." " In 

207 
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this pietas we find a very sensitive conscientionsneas, 
arising from the dread of neglect or trespass in the 
discharge of religious observance, in the trust com- 
mitted by family or state to its constituted repre^ 
sentative." 
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NOTE H {page 123) 

Of. Mozley, "Essays/' vol. ii. (article on "Blanco 
White"), on the Christian search for truth: "Truth 
penetrates into him rather than he into Truth ; 
Truth finds him out and not he It. He looks out 
for Its approach, waits for It, prepares himseK for 
Its reception. He knows the signs of Its approach, 
and can tell Its features through the distance; he is 
alive to the slightest stir of the air, to a whisper, to 
a breath. But he looks on It all the while as some- 
thing without himself, as something to advance and 
act upon him. The tender wax expects its impress, 
the air its motion." 
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Affection, motive of, 59 
mediation in, 66 
ultimate motive of, love, 69 
AgnosticiBm, podtive element in, 174 
" Amoeba witn a will of its own." 202 
Analysis of simple into oomplex in 

mediation, 94, 98 
Arnold, Matthew, quoted, 189 
Aristotle, delineates individual cha- 
racter, 36 
his Logic determines the problem 
of moral philosophy, 36 
Alt, and human life^ 146 
appeals to collective emotion, 30 
arises from impulse to maintain 
emotion, 144 
especially complex emotion, 
145 
landscape, 145 
langua^ as medium of. 150 
a reading of universal emotional 

fact, 149 
the record of the emotions of 

humaniti^, 151 
sympathetic communication of 
emotion in, 147-149 
Artist has especially the sense for 
complex perceptions of beauty, 
145 
Assumption, of Philosophy, 4 
of experience does not exclude a 
Sceptical result, 5 
Assurance, 25 
of Perception, 94 
Mure of, calls for Proof 96 
finally restored by Proof, 103 
a higher than that of fieujt, given by 
Proof, 104 
" Automatic " nervous activity, 204 

Beaftt, Complex, 141, 143 
is disinterested emotion, 139 



Beauty, Distinctive emotion of com- 
plex, 143 
Intellect and will in the apprehen- 
sion of, 141 
is pleasure in perceiving, 139 
is pleasure as a quality in the object, 

138 
Simple, 140, 143 

Vohtion in complex emotion of, 
141, 144, 145 
Beginning, in Philosophy the critical 

point, 10 
Bodily Pleasures, 132 
Boeanquet (raoted on Judgment, 79, 

Bradley quoted, on Feeling, 39 
on Fimteness of personality, 21 n. 
on InteUectoaUsm, 37 
on Judgment, 79 

Causal, connection and Science, 114 
Whole in Knowledge, 112 
includes the knower, 113 
World as, demands a Cause of 
causality, 118 
Causation, a form of WHl, 206 
Choice, 200 

Christian life a Response, 204 
Collective, moral life, Conscience the 
organ of^ 24 
character of creed, 28 
Emotion appealed to by Art, 30 
mind in individual judgment, 28 
Perception is, 24, 93 
standard appealed to in Proof, 104 
character ot Science, 28 
character of Truth, 27, 103 
Common idesl. Loyalty to, as a Social 

bond, 160, 161 
Communion, in Pleasure intensifies 
Pleasure, 137 
with Beality, Knowledge as, 37, 119 
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Commonion, with Reality, the nature 
of reality, 88 
with reality, a soul of, suggested by 
Truth, 109 
Ck>mplez reality, analyns of simple 
into in Mediation, 94, 98 
Beauty, 141, 143 
emotions, connection of Art with, 

145 
Pleasures, 134 
Pleasures, distinctiye Pleasure of, 

136 
emotion and Volition, 136, 141 
Conation, in all Consciouanees, 50 
Conscience, the organ of the Collec- 
tive moral life, 24 
" Conscientia " and '^pietas," 62, 208 
Consciousness, Conation in all, 50 
as Consdousnees the subject matter 

of Psychology, 192 
Discriminating^ 195 
and Self-consciousness, 39, Note D, 

191 
rise of Self-consciousness from, 

46flf. 
spontaneity essential to, 50 
facts of, as to Will, 200 
Contemplation, 124 
of Love of God passes into emotion, 
167 
Content, as a term in Psychology, 41 
must be a content of something, 78 
Creed, Collective, 28 

Decision, 201 

Deliberate and self-conscious Feeling, 

Emotion in, 45 
DeHberation, 201, 205 
Desffe, Intellectual element in, 54 

Judgment of, 52, 55 

ultimately of Life, 67, cp. 132 

Mediation in, 64 

Motive in, 54 
Discipline, in Soldier's courage, 160, 

ideal of, the bond of Social union, 
161 
Discriminating Consciousness, 195 
Divine Personality, Newman on, 17 
Dramatic meaning of Person, 13 
Dubitative will not the key to will, 

206 
Duty, an impulse from without, 56 



Duty, judgment of, 52, 56 
Mediation in, 64 
Motive in, 56 
Obedience the ultimate motive of, 



Emotion, Art appeals to collective, 
30 
Art arises from impulse to maintain, 

144 
Sympathetic communication of, in 

Art, 147-149 
Art a reading of universal emotion, 

149 
Beauty, disinterested emotion, 139 
of Comjplex beauty, distinctive, 143 
a Distmct Self-conscious energy, 

127 
and Feeling distinguished, 45 
merges in Feeling, 125 
Finality of, 128 

not mere Individual feeling, 153 
Individual, the oigan of a collective 

emotion, 162 
Institutions, the vehicles of, 154 
Love the h^hest type of, 153 
Pleasure, Feeling as well as, 129 
Beligion the embodiment of the 

supreme, 31 
takes us out of ourselves, 154 
the element of social life, 30 
will to maintain, 162 
Emotional, element in Knowledge, 
140 
element in Moral Consciousness, 71 
element in Perception, 91 
element in Proof, 108 
life social, 29-^1 
fact and volitional fiict constitute 

intellectual &ct, 93 
element in the apprehension of 
Whole, 124 
Energy, Pleasures of, 133 
English mind, reality of Fellowship 
to, 176 
reality of Matter to, 173 
" Esprit de corps " of School, 161 
Existence, in what sense indefinable, 

84 
Ezperioice, Personality the pre- 
eminent Reality in, 12, 170 
the one first principle of Ph3o- 
sophy, 4 
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Experience, of the ordinary man the 
Btarting-point and test of Philo- 
sophy, 4-6 

is of Qnalified Things, 79 

experiencing itself, Science is, 117 

Thing, an element in, 83 

Thought, its supposed and real 
relation to, 8 

Fact, Ineyitableness of, 113 
Perception a Judgment of, 79 

Faculties, inseparability of Personal, 
38, 39, 194 
intorpenetration of other, by will, 

Famfly, 22, 166, 166, 167 

Feeling, implies action and reaction, 

Bradley quoted on, 39 

and Emotion distinguished, 46 

as felt, 74 

Emotion mei^ges in, 126 

the background of Intellectual life, 

73 
observed by Intellectual self- 
consciousness, 40 
Pleasure, emotion as well as, 129 
as described by Psychologists, 71 
antecedent to self-consciousness, 40 
abrupt transition from feeling to 

Thought, 73, 80 
Thought does not begin with, 73 
Fellowship, Personality the capacity 
for, 21 
the supreme reality to the English 
mind, 176 
Finiteness of Personality, Bradley on, 

21 fk 
Force the reality of matter, 176 
Fowler, W. W., quoted, 208 
Freedom, 203 

QoD, as whole in knowledge, 117-124 
Love of, 163-170 
as motive, passes into Emotion, 

166 
contemplation of, passes into 

Emotion, 167 
as consummation of Emotion, 168 

Haldane Quoted, Note B. 188 
Hegelian doctrine aUudea to, 8, 100, 
Note B, 188 



H(5ffding on will, quoted by Ladd, 

199, 202 
Hypostasis, meaning of, in later 

QctwSti philosophy, 16 

Idea, Intellectual consciousness does 

not begin with the, 77 

simjple, not a psychological fact 77 

Inclusion, of the perceiving self, in 

space as a whole of knowledge, 

112 

in the world as causal whole, 

113 
in causal connection of science, 
116 
of the connection of Truth with the 
mind on Truth, 117 
Individual, character delineated by 
Aristotle, 36 
the organ of Collective emotion, 162 
judgment, relation of, to the Col- 
lective mind, 28 
view of experience repudiated, 7 
feeling. Love is not mere, 163 
Society prior to the, 167 
Individualism, Phflosophy tends to, 

36,36 
Individuality, Modem view of Per- 
sonality as limited, 18, 21, Note 
C, 189 
Inevitableness of Fact, 113 
Institutions the vehicles of Emotion, 

151 
Intellectua], life. Collective, 24, 28 
element in Desire, 64 

Duty, 67 
fact constituted by Volitional and 

Emotional fact, 93 
life, Feeling the background of, 73 
self-consciousness, Feeling observed 

by,40flf. 
operation. Judgment the earliest, 

76, 77^ 79, 196 
element m Moral mediation, 64 
element in final Moral principles, 70 
elements in the Social motive, 63 
Stage in Volition, not oharacteristi- 
caUv Will, 71 
Involved, distinguished from in- 
cluded, 86 

Johnson, Dr., and the Reality of 
Matter, 173 
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Judgment, Boeanquet and Bradley 

quoted on, 79, 196, 197 
of Desire, 52, 55 
of Du^, 52, 56 
the earliefst Intellectual operation, 

75, 77, 79, 195 
Intellectual, deecribes the Moral 

Motiye, 52 
of Perception, intimacy o£^ 43 
of Perception and Beflection, 75 
of Perception, a judgment of fact, 

79 
of Perception, aasertB Emotional 

&ct of Volitional &ct, 92 
of Perception, identifies Thing and 

Quality, 88 
normaL not of Truth as opposed 

to folsehood, 79 

T^ IKli}<»¥^ 58 

Kkowledqe, as Communion with 
reality, 37, 119 

emotional appreciation a vital ele- 
ment in, 140 

experience rounded to a whole, 
109-124 

in science knows itself as Existence, 
119, 120 

whole of, anticipated in Mediation, 
99 

whole of, anticipated in Percep- 
tion, 89 

of the Moral end, 70 

Science as a Whole of, 28, 117 

ideal of, involved in Truth, 116 

Labd, quoted on Conation in Con- 
sciousness, 50 
quoted on inseparability of personal 

Faculties,39 
quoting H5ffding, 199 
quotedon will, 199 ff. 
Landscape, 145 
Language, Collective, 27 
Law, a Collective fitct, 23 
Legal meaning of Person, 14 
Leibnitz on the Assumption of 

experience in Philosophy, 4 
Logic, AristotJe's, determines problem 

of Modem Philosophy, 3iS 
Love, one of three types of Emotion, 
128 
highest type of Emotion, 153 



Love, of God» as consummation of 

Emotion, 168 
of God as motive passing into 

Emotion, 165 
of GK)d, self-surrender to, consum- 
mation of Social Motive, 165 
Beligion of, presents an ideal of 

Beatity. 169 
of Qod, Who is Love, Beligion as, 

163 
between man and Gk)d, itself the 

institution of Beligion, 164 
Loyalty, 159, 160 
to conmion Ideal as social bond, 

160, 161 
to Political party, 159 
of the Soldier, 160 

Mabius the Epicurean, Pater's, 

quoted, 207 
Mass as term in Psychologv, 42 
Matter, reality of to EnSish mind, 
173 
the reality of, Force, 175 
reality of. Dr. Johnson, 173 
and Spirit, 175 
Mediation, in Affectioni 66 
m Desire, 64 
in Duty, 64 

moral. Intellectual element in, 64 
in Pleasure, 136 
the first element in Proof, 98 
the reality of Science, 99 
Modem, view of Personali^as limited 
Individuality, 18, 21, Note C, 189 
Philosophy, problem of, determined 

bv Aristotle^s Logic, 36 
Philosophy separates the mind 
and Reality, 36 
Momerie quot^ 12 m. 
Moral Cfonsciousness, Emotional 
element in, 71 
motive, desoribed by Intellectual 

Consciousness, 52 
mediation. Intellectual element in, 

64 
principles, Intellectual element in, 
70 
Morals, Social view of, 59 
Motive, of Afiection, 59 
of Desire, 54 

ultimate, of Desire, 67, cp. 132 
of Duty, 56 
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Motive, iiltimate, of Daty, 68 

Social, 59 

altimate Social, loye, 69 

Love of Gk>d as ultimate social, 165 
Mozley quoted, 209 
Must, the uniyersal, 113 
Mutual Pleasure, 136 

the Tolition of self-surrender in, 
138 

Newman quoted, on Diyine Person- 
ality, 17 

Obsdisnce, ultimate motive of Duty, 
68 

Object, Pleasure described with refer- 
ence to subject or, 130 

Obligation, Judgment of, 57 

Pain, omitted, 129 n. 

Pater quoted, 207 

Patriotism, 159, 160 

Perception, simple, positiTO, assured, 

pleasure in, Beauty, 139 

collective, 24, 93 

asserts the Emotional fact of the 
Volitional fact, 92 

a Judgment of Fact, 79 

not of an Idea, 77 

Judgment of, 75 

a Judgment of Reality, 80 

backpound reality in, 81 

Reality assumed in, 81 

asserts of thing relation to per- 
ceiving self, 86 

indudes relation to other things in 
its predication, 87 

of a Thing, 76 

Will in, 89 
Personality, Bradley on Finiteness of, 
21 n. 

Dramatic meaning of, 13 

the pre-eminent reality in Experi- 
ence, 12 

faculties of, inseparable, 38 

faculties of internal to one another, 
43 

realised through the combination 
of its faculties, 170 

defined as capacity for fellowship, 
21, 170 

Individual, oflen unrealised, 35 



Personality, Legal meaning of, 14 
Modem view of, 18 
Theological meaning of, 15 

Persons, pleasure in, 134 

Philosophy, the Beginning the critical 
point, 10 
is Exp^ence interpreting itself 3, 

Experience the one first principle 

in, 4 
Experience of the ordinary man 
tne starting-point and test in, 
4, 6 
why it tends to Individualism, 35 
an expression of Intellect apart 

firom Will and Emotion, 36 
Leibnitz on the character of 

assumption in, 4 
Modern, separates the mind from 
Reality, 36 
Piety, 62, 207 

Plato, in protest against decay of the 
inJXis, 36 
on origin of Society, 59 
Pleasure, as a quality in the object 
perceived. Beauty is, 138 
in perceiving, Beauty is, 139 
Bodfly, 132 
Complex, 134 

complex, distinctive pleasure of, 136 
complex, volition and, 136 
intensified by Communion in 

pleasure, 137 
one of the three types of Emotion, 

128 
an Emotion as well as a feeling, 129 
of Energy, 133 
of Life, 130 

pervades the whole of life, 131 
Mutual, 29, 136 
in Persons, 134 
Political party, Loyalty to, 159 
Post-mortem character of Reflection, 

42 
Predestination and Will, 204 
Pre-intellectnal consciousness not 

observed by P&ychology, 76 
Presentation, as a term in Psychology, 

41, 195 
Primary and ultimate Reality, 80 
Proof, Note A, 181 
demanded by failure of Assurance, 
96 
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Proof, finally restores Assnranoe, 103 

giyes a higher Assurance than that 
of fact, 104 

appeals to a coUectiye standard, 
104 

Emotional element in, 108 

Mediation the first element in, 98 

Verification second element in, 102 

involves Will, 105-108 
Psychological, &ct, simple idea is 
not, 77 

point of view, 76, 76, Note D, 191 
Psychology, Note D, 191 

must accept facts, 199 

content as term in, 41, 78 

mass as term in, 42 

stream as term in, 42, 73 

Consciousness as Conscioosness, 
^e subject matter of, 192 

Feeling, as described by, 74 

Qualified things, experience is of, 79 
Qualitv, Thing with its, the reality 
of Perception, 85 

Realftt, what is the pre-eminent, 
170 

to start with over against the self, 
173 

primary and ultimate, 80 

the nature of, Conmiunion with 
ReaHty, 88 

in perception Common to thing 
and self, 85 

Mediation becomes the, 99 

and the Mind, separated by Modem 
Philosophy, 36 

Perception is a judgment of, 80 

background, in Perception, 81 

assumed in Perception, 81 

of Science, Mediation, 99 

of Perception, the Thing with its 
qualities, 85 
Beflection, 40 

introspective, post-mortem charac- 
ter of, 42 

judgment of, 75 
Relation, to perceiving self, asserted 
of Thing in Perception, 86 

to other things, included in Pre- 
dicate of Perception, 87 
Religion, Emotion the principle of, 
31 



Religion, the embodiment of the 

supreme Emotion, 31 
of Love, as an Experience presents 

anidoalofReaUty, 169 
embodies aspiration after moral 

fellowship, 24 
as the Love of (^od. Who is Love, 

163 
between man and Qod itself the 

Listitntion, 164 
and the Social motive, 62 
as a Social bond, 162 

ScBPncAL conclusion not excluded 

by starting from Experience as As- 
sumption, 5 
School <' esprit de corps," 161 
Science, and Causal connection, 114 

Collective, 28 

is Experience experiencing itself, 
117 

Mediation the Reality of, 99 
Self-consciousness, 39, and Note D, 
191 

two senses of, 196 

rise of, from Consciousness, 46 ff. 

rise of from Consciousness, by way 
of Volition, 50 

Emotion a substantive energy oil 
127 

Feeling antecedent to, 40 

Intellectual, observes Feeling, 40 f). 

Moral, 52 
Seth quoted on self^bservation as 

post-mortem, 42 
Simple, Beauty, 140, 143 

Aiialysis of, into complex in media- 
tion, 94 

Pleasures, 132 
Social, union an end m itself, 158 

character of Desire, 22 

unions bound together by ideal of 
DiscipUne, 161 

life. Emotion the element of, 30 

motive. Intellectual element in, 63 

character of the moral life, 22-24, 59 

motive and Religion, 62 

bond, Religion as a, 162 
Society, 22 

prior to the Individual, 157 
" Society," 162 
Soldier, Loyalty of, 160 
Solipsism, 97, 104 
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Space, as a form of the world whole, 
111 
includes the apprehendlDg con- 
sciousness, 112 

Spirit and matter, 175 

Spontaneity essential to Conscious- 
ness, 203 

Stimulus and Will, 205 

Subject, or object, pleasure described 
in reference to, 130 

Sympathetic communication of Emo- 
tion in Art, 147-149 

TESTiHOiinr, 26 

Theological meanii:^ of Person, 15 
Thing, 83 
an element in Experience, 84 
with its qualities the Reality of 

Perception, 85 
and Quality identified by Judg- 
ment, 88 
Thought, its supposed true position 
in EtKperience, 8 
abrupt transition to, from Feeling, 

73,80 
begins with Perception, 73 
Truth, collective, 27, 103 
Bu^ests a soul of Communion with 

Reality, 119 
becomiug Fact, 117 
Including the connection of Truth 

itself with the mind« 117 
as opposed to falsehooa not the im- 
port of the normal judgment, 79 
as a whole in Knowledge, 116 
and the world, as two wholes, de- 
mand a third, 117 

Vebificatiok, 94 

the second element in Proof, 102 

true and &lse distinjpished, 102 
Volition, jprimd facie racts of, 53 

root pnnciple of, 132 

in complex emotions of Beauty, 141 

and complex Pleasures, 136 

Pleasure and, 131, 132 

Self-consciousness rises from Con- 
sciousness by way of, 50 



Volitional, and Emotional fact con- 
stitute Intellectual fact, 93 
and Emotional fact identified in 
Perception, 92 

Wabd, James, quoted, 12 n. 
Whole, in knowledge, 109 
causal, 112, 113 

element of Emotion in apprehen- 
sion of, 124 
God as, 117 

Includes the knower, 112, 113, 115 
Space as a form of tiie world 

whole. 111 
Truth as, 116 
element of Will in apprehension 

of, 123 
Will, essential points in, 53, 204 
''will of its own in the Amoeba,** 

202 
and Intellect in the apprehension 

of Beauty, 141 
Causation and, 199, 206 
facts of Consciousness as to, 200 
Dubitative, not the key to will, 

205 
to maintain Emotion in complex 

perceptions of Beauty, 141 
to maintain Emotion leading to its 

embodiment in Art, 144 
to maintain Emotion leading to its 

embodiment in life, 152 
inteipenetration of other Faculties 

by, 202 
Intellectual stage in, not charac- 
teristically will, 71 
Predestination and, 204 
Proof involves, 105-108 
Stimulus and, 205 
World, as Causal whole, 113, 114 

demands a cause of causality, 
118 
the reality of, includes its Truth, 

115 
as Space, 110 
and Truth, as two wholes, demand 

a third, 117 
as whole in knowledge, 110 
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TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

By ODYSSEUS. 

One voL^ demy Zvo,^ with MapSy 165. 

This important book, by an author whose knowledge of his subject 
would at once be recognised were his name upon the title-page, will, 
it is hoped, take rank as a standard work of reference on Turkey and 
the Eastern Question. After an amusing introduction, the book opens 
with an historical sketch on South-Eastern Europe before and after the 
Turkish conquest. Then follows an account of the Turks themselves, 
their origin and nomadic character, their language, their political and 
social organization. Considerable space is devoted to Mohamme- 
danism, the most important influence to which the Turk is subjected, 
and to the position of the Orthodox Church. The work then proceeds 
to work out the details of Turkish rule in chapters on the Greeks, the 
Bulgarians and Serbs, the Albanians and Vlachs, and finally the 
Armenians, who, though geographically Asiatic, have been so closely 
identified of late with events in Constantinople that their inclusion 
hardly needs an apology. The book, which has been unavoidably 
delayed, is now complete, and will be ready in October. 
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ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. 

By C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.R.S., 

Author of 'Animal Life and Intellicencb,' 'Habit and Instinct,' etc. 

Large crmvn Svo.y with nearly thirty Illustrations^ los, 6d. 

A year ago Professor Lloyd Morgan began the revision of his well- 
known book on Animal Life and Intelligence (now out of print), with a 
view to a new edition. But it soon became apparent that the work 
was shaping itself into an entirely new book, which, while summarizing 
the position already occupied in the former volume, should contain the 
author's views upon all questions of animal behaviour, using the term 
in its widest sense, and embodying particularly the very interesting 
results of the study of insect life, a branch of the subject hardly 
touched upon at all in the former volume. It has also been felt that 
the time has come when Professor Lloyd Morgan's researches should 
be brought within the reach of a wider circle of readers, and the price 
of the present volume has therefore been made considerably lower than 
that of his previous works in the same line. 



MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS 

(SECOND SERIES). 

By the Right Hon. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., F.R.S. 

One voL^ large crown S7'<7., with Illustrations in Photo- 
graimre^ etc, js. 6d, 

It is now several years since the first series of 'Memories of the- 
Months ' was published. The book was soon out of print, and, the 
type having unfortunately been broken up, further copies could not be 
obtained, although the correspondence which reached the author from 
all parts of the world proved the widespread interest aroused by the 
publication. Sir Herbert Maxwell has at length consented to prepare a 
companion volume, containing entirely new matter, but appealing to 
the same love of Nature in all her phases which made the first series of 
* Memories of the Months ' so popular. The contents are a medley of 
short descriptions or comments on matters relating to sport and natural 
history, jotted down just as they have struck the author's personal 
observation. The volume is handsomely printed and bound, and 
illustrated with pictures in photogravure. 
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PICTURES AND PROBLEMS FROM 
LONDON POLICE-COURTS. 

By THOMAS HOLMES. 

One voLy large crown %vo,y with Portrait y loj. 6^. 

This is a very remarkable book. It is doubtful whether there is 
another raan in England who has combined Mr. Holmes's unique 
opportunities for acquiring experience among the unfortunate people 
dealt with at the London police-courts with his literary skill in narrating 
their sad histories. Beginning life in an iron foundry in the Midlands, 
Mr. Holmes first describes his early surroundings, and how he found 
himself appointed to the interesting post in London which he still 
holds. He then proceeds to unfold his gradual initiation into the 
dangers and miseries that surround the victims of vice and crime, and 
draws vivid and ghastly pictures of many remarkable cases that have 
fallen within his personal observation. In spite of frequent disappoint- 
ments, Mr. Holmes has never lost his faith in human nature, though it 
has often been sorely shaken. In contact with the most inveterate 
criminal or the hopeless profligate he has never forgotten that *one 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin,' and has gone about among 
them, not as a preacher, a censor, or a reformer, but as a kindly friend 
with a sympathetic word and a helping hand always stretched out. 



AN ESSAY ON PERSONALITY AS A 
PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLE. 

By the Rev. WILFRID RICHMOND, M.A. 
One volume^ Zvo,^ los. 6d. 

Part I. — Experience and Personality. — I. Experience. 11. Per- 
sonality, the Meaning of the Word. III. The Definition of Personality. 

Part II. — Personality and its Faculties. — I. The Faculties of Personal 
Life. II. Feeling. III. Will. IV. Intellect. V. Emotion. 



INDUSTRIAL POULTRY-KEEPING. 

By EDWARD BROWN, F.L.S., 
Author of 'Pleasurable Poultry-Keehing,' etc 

H^iih ///us/rations, paper ^ is. 

This is an entirely new edition, largely re- written, of the author's popular little 
hand-book, which is chiefly intended for use by cottagers. Many thousands of the 
former edition have been sold. 
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SHADOWS OF THE WAR. 

By MRS. BAGOT. 

One volume, Illustratedy 75. 6^. 

Mrs. Bagot went to South Africa in charge of the Portland Hospital 
and her adventures were most interesting. Her book enables the reader to 
realize more clearly than ever the difficulties of hospital work at the front, 
and the splendid courage with which all ranks bore the fortune of war. 



THE STORY OF MY CAPTIVITY IN 
THE PRETORIA PRISON. 

By the REV. ADRIAN HOFMEYR. 

One volume, cro7un Svo,, 6s. 

Mr. Adrian Hofmeyr, a cousin of the famous Bond leader, Jan 
Hofmeyr, is conspicuous as one of the few Dutch Africanders who have 
warmly and courageously espoused the British cause during the Trans- 
vaal War. For this he was treated with peculiar severity, although a 
minister of the Gospel, by the Boers, into whose hands he fell at the 
beginning of the war. The narrative of his personal experiences is 
singularly vivid and graphic, and his views of South African affairs prior 
to the war, no less than his attitude in regard to a just settlement, are 
those of a man whose position entitles him to be carefully listened to 
by all Englishmen. 

A MEMOIR OF 
ADMIRAL SIR T. S. PASLEY, Bart. 

By LOUISA M. SABINE PASLEY. 

JVi/A Frontispiece, Demy Svo,, cloth, 14J. 

The life and correspondence of this distinguished naval officer have 
been carefully edited by his daughter, Miss Louisa Pasley, and contain 
much valuable matter. Sir Thomas Pasley saw a great deal of service 
in different parts of the world, took part in the naval expedition to the 
Crimea during the Russian War, and held important appointments at 
home. His letters are excellent reading, and judicious extracts from 
his journals throw an interesting light upon a fine character. 



A SHORT HISTORY OF BRITISH COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY. By L. L. R. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. One volume, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF ZACHARY MACAULAY. 

By the VISCOUNTESS KNUTSFORD. 

Demy >ivo.y i6s. 

Mr. Zachary Macaulay was born in 1768, and lived seventy years, 
devoting the whole of his long career to the public good. He was one 
of the small band of indomitable workers whose exertions secured tlie 
abolition of the slave trade in the British Empire, and the influence 
even of Wilberforce was not more potent in the advocacy of this great 
reform. As a young man Mr. Macaulay spent several years in Sierra 
Leone ; he was Governor of the Colony during the most critical period 
of the long French war, and his journals afford equally interesting 
evidence of the internal difficulties in those early settlements on the 
African coast, and of their constant alarms from the French privateers 
and men-of-war. When Mr. Macaulay returned to England in 1799, 
his intimate knowledge of the slave trade in all its horrors made him 
the mainstay of the agitation for Abolition. After years of disappoint- 
ment, he was rewarded by seeing the famous Act of Emancipation 
passed, and with this the chief work of a noble life was finished. 
Mr. Macau lay's correspondence was singularly full and varied, and 
large selections from it are given in the present Memoir. It is hoped 
that the volume may help to perpetuate the memory of a distinguished 
man, whose fame has perhaps to some extent been eclipsed by that of 
his even more illustrious son, Lord Macaulay. 



MILTON. 

By WALTER RALEIGH, 

Professor of English Literati- re in the University of Glasgow, 
Author of 'Style,' 'The English Novel,* etc. 

Crown Svo.y cloth ^ 65. 

Contents. 
Introduction. — I. John Milton. — II. The Prose Works. — III. Paradise 
Lost : the Scheme. — IV. Paradise Lost : the Actors. The Later 
Poems.— V. The Style of Milton : Metre and Diction.— VI. The Style 
of Milton and its Influence on English Poetry. — Epilogue. 

' The writer has this advantage at least over the conqueror and legislator, that he 
has bequeathed to us, not maps nor laws, but poems whose beauty, like the world's 
unwithered countenance, is bright as at the day of creation.* — From the Epilogue. 
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THE JOURNAL OF MRS. FENTON 

3n 5n0(a an& tbe Colonies^ 1826-1880. 

OfU volume, octavo. 

Seventy-five years ago the writer of this journal married Captain 
Campbell, and accompanied him to India. Within a year Captain 
Campbell died, and his widow, after an interval, the greater part of 
which was spent in Calcutta, became the wife of Captain Fenton. 
Shortly afterwards Captain Fenton decided to quit the army and settle 
in Tasmania, and with this object they left India and sailed to the 
Mauritius. Here Mrs. Fenton spent several months, and a daughter 
was born to her. She then followed her husband to Tasmania, where 
they settled permanently. Such in dry oudine is the story of this 
journal It chronicles no great events, but the writer has the true 
Boswellian turn for vivid presentation of everyday scenes and incidents, 
for artless portraiture, and naive self-revelation. She has a keen eye for 
scenery, but is more interested in persons than things. In her wander- 
ings she is thrown in contact with many, and expresses a decided 
opinion on the merits and demerits of most of them. Altogether it is a 
lively glimpse into ordinary life under many skies in the time of our 
great-grandparents. The gossip of 1827 is history in 1900. 



FRANCIS : 

XTbe Xittle poor Aan ot B6didU 

A SHORT STORY OF THE FOUNDER OF THE BROTHERS MINOR, 
By JAMES ADDERLEY, 

Author op ' Stbfhbn Rbmarx,' ' Paul Mercbr,' etc. 

Elegantly bound, with a photogravure Frontispiece, crown Svo., 31. 6d, 

The author's object in compiling this sketch of Francis of Assisi is to 
provide a small life of the saint for those who for any reason are unable 
to indulge in the purchase of the larger biographies. It is largely based 
upon the * Life of S. Francis ' by M. Paul Sabatier, who has kindly 
written an Introduction to Father Adderley's voluma The scope of the 
book may be judged from the following outline of contents : — I. The 
Religious Life. IL The Times of Francis. III. Early Days and Con- 
version. IV. The Beginnings of Ministry. V. Progress. VI. Portiun- 
cula. VIL The General Chapters. VIII. Opposition to the Mind of 
Francis. IX. The Clarisses and the ' Third Order.' X. The Stigmata. 
XL The Last Years. Appendices on the Friars in England and the 
Rule of St Francis. The frontispiece is a photogravure reproduction 
of a beautiful allegorical picture of S. Francis by Sister Katharine Ruth. 
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THE PLAGUE. 

3t0 1)idtors, Clinical J'eatures, patbolog^, an^ ISacteriolod^* 

WITH SUGGESTIONS AS TO GENERAL PREVENTIVE MEASURES, 

INCLUDING PREVENTIVE INOCULATION AND 

CURATIVE TREATMENT 

By Dr. W. M. HAFFKINE. 

Assisted by Dr. E. KLEIN, F.R.S., and Others. 

Illustrated, one volume, demy Svo. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of the subject of 
this book. Merely as a matter of history, the part played by the plague 
in our own islands in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was 
appallingly large, while in different parts of the continent of Europe it 
has raged even more recently. Viewed in a purely scientific light, it 
presents problems of profound interest. These are treated of with well- 
recognised authority by Professor Klein. But perhaps the most absorb- 
ing portion of the subject is its practical side — the actual struggle with 
this most baffling and insidious of diseases, in which Dr. Haflfkine and 
his staff in Bombay have taken so notable a share. Not the least 
striking feature of this struggle are the administrative difficulties arising 
out of it which amount sometimes, as is well known, to grave political 
dangers, and deserve the serious attention of all who are interested in 
our Indian Empire. 

FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 
DIETETICS. 

By ROBERT HUTCHISON, M.D. Edin., M.R.C.P., 

Assistant Physician to thk London Hospital, and to the Hospital for Sick 
Children, Gkeat Ormond Street. 

Illustrated, demy ^vo,, i6j. net. 

This volume forms a comprehensive work of reference and informa- 
tion upon a subject of vital importance. The lectures delivered by the 
author to students at the London Hospital have formed the basis of the 
work, but although eminently scientific in method, the style and diction 
are not too technical to spoil the interest of the general reader. Among 
the matters discussed are : The Amount of Food required in Health, 
Animal Foods, Vegetable Foods, Sugar, Water and Mineral Waters, 
Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, Alcoholic Beverages, the Cooking of Food, Diges- 
tion, Principles of Feeding in Infancy and Childhood, Principles of 
Feeding in Disease, eta The book is illustrated with graphic diagrams 
from sketches by the author, and three plates in colour. 
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PARIS : 

a DfBtoc^ ot tbe Cit^ trom tbe Earliest XLimce to tbe prcdcnt S>ai?. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC, 

Author op ' Dantom,* btc. 

On^ vol., large crown Svo., with Maps^ 75. 6//. 

' A serious piece of history, admirably studied and excellently written ; above all, it 
breathes the true spirit of Paris, the most wonderful of modem cities. The beauty, the 
taste, the art, which inform the capital of France, do not elude Mr. Belloc's fancy.' — 
Daily Mail. 

' Anyone who wishes to consider the history of the city, to be informed with breadth of 
culture how it grew from a mere group of savaee huts into that bewitching bazaar which 
now attracts so many of the crowned heads of Europe, ought to read Mr. Belloc's volume.' 
— Scotsman. 



FINLAND AND THE TSARS. 

By JOSEPH R. FISHER, B.A., 

Barristbr-at-Law. 

Demy Svo., clothe 12s. 6d. 

We much regret to learn that the Russian Government has pro- 
hibited the importation of this book into Russia. 

' In Mr. Fisher's very interesting work there is nothing that could offend the roost 
vehement of Russian patriots.' — Review of the Week, 

' In this book for the first time a mass of matter, previously only accessible to specialists, 
has been collected and condensed ; and we have a really adequate statement of the Finnish 
case, enforced by quotations from State documents.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

' A powerful and illuminating book.' — Speaker, 

' Highly valuable as a record of the views of one who writes from personal knowledge, 
and it is the plainest statement of the merits of the Finnish claims that has yet appeared.' 
r-Athemgum, 
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NEW NOVELS. 



ROSE ISLAND. 



By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 

Author of 'The Wreck of the Grosvenor, etc. 



LORD LINLITHGOW. 



THE DUKE. 



By MORLEY ROBERTS, 

Author of 'The Colossus,' *A Son of Empire/ etc. 



By J. STORER CLOUSTON, 

Author of * The Lunatic at Large.' 



VERITY. 

By SIDNEY PICKERING, 

Author of ' Wanderers,' etc. 

JENNY OF THE VILLA. 

By Mrs. C. H. RADFORD. 

RED POTTAGE. 

By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 



[ The Tkirty-ninlh Thousand tiow ready, 

2 
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A Cynic^s Conscience* By C. T. Podmore. Crown 

8vo., 6s. 

* A remarkably clever piece of writing.' — Athencsum. 

* The writer has marked imagination and originality.' — Pilot. 

* A clever book. Mr. Podmore's story is well constructed, and his human problem is 
vividly presented.' — Daily News. 

A Plain Woman^s Part. By Norley Chester. Crown 

8vo., 6s. 

* The plain woman is well drawn, and the idea is pretty and well worked out.' — Pa/l 
Mall Gazette. 

' A novel instinct, with a tender and gracious sentiment.' — Calcutta Englishman. 

* The conversations are full of wit and merriment.' — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Lotus or Laurel ? By Helen Wallace (Gordon Roy). 

Crown 8vo., 6s. 
'Admirably written, and most promising.' — Truth. 
' It contains some imaginative work of a very high class.' —Speaker . 
'Well worth reading for its literary finish and workmanship alone.' — Athenisum. 
' The conception of the story is strong and original.' — Glasgow Herald. 



LECTURES ON THEORETICAL AND 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 

By Dr. J. H. VAN 'T. HOFF, 

Professor at the University op Berlin. 

PART L— CHEMICAL DYNAMICS, i2j. net 

PART IL— CHEMICAL STATICS. 8j. 6//. net. 

PART III— RELATIONS BETWEEN PROPERTIES ANI> 
CONSTITUTION. 

3 vols.^ demy 8w., ^s, 6d. net. 

The third volume of this important treatise, completing the work, is 
now ready ; the translation has been made by Professor R. A. Lehfeldt, 
as in the former volumes. 

• Students and teachers will be grateful to Professor Van 'T. HofF and his translator for 
this clear, systematic and stimulating book. No other living writer shows such mastery of 
his subject ; few write so leisely or suggestively upon it.' — Manchester Guardian. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ESSEX HOUSE 

PRESS. 



These books are printed at Essex House, on the presses used by the 
late Mr. William Morris at the Kelmscott Press, which were purchased 
by the Guild of Handicraft. Members of Mr. Morris's staff are also 
retained at the Essex House Press, and it is the hope of the Guild of 
Handicraft by this means to continue in some measure the tradition of 
good printing and fine workmanship which William Morris revived. 

A new type is being designed by Mr. C. R. Ashbee, and is nearly 
ready ; in the meantime the books of the Essex House Press are being 
printed in a fine eighteenth-century Caslon fount, with specially designed 
ornaments and initials. It is gratifying to note that the demand for the 
limited editions of the books already issued is steady and persistent, and 
it will probably not be long before they are out of print. 

Subscribers to the complete series of Essex House Publications are 
given priority for any new book issued, and the number of subscribers 
is constantly increasing. 



TJie foUmving are in active preparation. 

Shelley's Adonais. The first of a series on Vellum of the great 
poems of the language. Rubricated with coloured wood-block frontispiece by 
C. R. Ashbee. Fifty copies printed ; all are subscribed for, and the book is out 
of print. 

Keats* Eve of St. Agnes. The second of the Vellum Series. It 
will be rubricated, and will contain a hand-coloured wood-block frontispiece by 
Reginald Savage. Edition limited to 125 copies. Price £2 net. 
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// is hoped that these books will be followed by others in the 
same Vellum Serids, and by 

Sir Thomas Hoby's translation (Elizabethan) of Baldassare 
Castlglione*s Courtier. 

The Psalms of David, according to the text of the Anglican Prayer- 
Book. 

Erasmus' Praise of Folly, Sir Thomas Challoner's translation 
(ElizabethaD). 

T/u publications already issued are : 

1. Mr. AsHBEE*s translation of the Treatises Of Benvenuto Cellini 

on Metal Work and Sculpture. 600 copies. A (ew btiii left. Price 

35s. nei. 

2. The Hymn of Bardaisan, the first Christian Poem, rendered into 

Engli>h verse from the original Syriac, by F. Cravvkord Burkitt, oi Trinity 
ColL-ge, Cambridge. 250 copies. A few leit. Price 7s. 6i. net. 

3. Bunyan*S Pilgrrim'S Progrress. Edited from the earlier editions by 

Janet E. Ashbke, wiih a fiontispiece by Reginald Savage. 750 copies. 
Price 30s. net. 

4* An Account of the Church of St. Mary Stratford Bow. By 

OsBORN Hills, wiili an introductory chapter by C. R. Ashbee. 250 copies. 
Ail copies offered for sole have been disponed of. Pi ice £\, 

5. Shelley's Adonais. Coloured wood-block frontispiece by C. R- 

AsHBEK. Ou vellum. Rubricated. 50 copies. Out of print. 

6. The Poems of Shakespeare and Lyrics from his Plays, 

in the orthography of the eailiest editions. Edited by F. S. Ellis, with a 
frontispiece by Reginald Savage, and a new alphabet of ' Bloomers* designed 
by C. R. AsHBEE. The book is small 4to. (9 in. by 7 in.), 254 pages, printed in 
red and black, with limp vellum cover, edition limited to 450 copies. 
Price £,^ net. 



These volumes are published on behalf of the Essex House Press by 
Mr. Edward Arnold, and can be ordered either from him or from any 
Xookseller. 
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PICTURE BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 



1. Really and Truly ; or, The Century for Babes. 

By Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Ames. Twenty splendidly Coloured 
Plates, with amusing verses, depicting the great events of the 
nineteenth century. 4to., 3s. 6d. 

2. Tails with a Twist. An Animal Picture-book, 

inexpressibly funny. By E. T. Reed, the famous Punch artist. 
With verses by * Belgian Hare.' Twenty plates, each coloured ii> 
one tint. 4to., 3s. 6d. Only a limited number of copies now 
remain. 

3. More Beasts for Worse Children. By H. B. and 

B. T. B. Grotesque pictures in black and white, and inimitably 
clever verses. 4to., with coloured cover, 3s. 6d. 

4. Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless Homes. By 

Colonel D. Streamer, with Pictures by * G. H.' Oblong 4to., 
3S. 6d. 

5. The Modern Traveller. By H. B. and B. T. B. 

Fully Illustrated, with coloured cover. 4to., 3s. 6d. 

' The gaiety of nations has not received such a stimulus as this book affords for many a 
merry Christmas.' — World, 

6. A Moral Alphabet : In words of from one to seveni 

syllables. By H. B. and B. T. B. Fully Illustrated, with cover in 
colour, 3s. 6d. 

' H. B.'s uncommon humour is still quite unspoilt, and the pictures of B. T. B. areas 
full of surprises and quaint touches as of old.' — Ids. 
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SOUVENIRS FROM THE HOLY LAND. 



* A souvenir of Christmas and its sacred and beautiful associations at 
once peculiarly appropriate and attractive has been prepared by the 
Rev. Harvey B. Greene, who has spent, it appears, three springs in 
gathering and pressing, with the aid of native helpers, wild flowers from 
the Holy Land. These have been tastefully and skilfully mounted in 
books and on cards, which should please the eyes and touch the hearts 
of many. The largest collection, containing seventeen specimens, bears 
the title of "Wild Flowers from Palestine"; a smaller set of twelve 
examples is embraced in '* Pressed Flowers from the Holy Land "; while 
the single Flower from the Christ Land is an ideal Christmas Card. 
Bond-fides is guaranteed by printed letters from the British and American 
Consuls at Jerusalem, Dean Hole of Rochester has written an introduc- 
tion to the Flower Volumes, and Mr. Greene has himself supplied letter- 
press descriptions and Scripture references. But the Syrian wild flowers 
speak most eloquently for themselves.' — Scotsman, 

Mr. Harvey Greenes deeply interesting souvenirs can be obtained 
in the following forms : 

I. WILD FLOWERS FROM PALESTINE. 

(3atbete5 anb pteeee^ in Palestine. 
With an Introduction by the Very REV. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, 

Dban op Rochbstkr. 

Cloth elegant, i6mo., 4s, 6d. 

2. PRESSED FLOWERS FROM THE HOLY 

LAND. 

Gatbeted and pressed in Palestine. 

With an Introduction by DEAN HOLE. 

Tastefully bound, ^2 mo., paper, 2X. 6d. 

3. A FLOWER FROM THE CHRIST LAND. 
B lovely Cbdstmas Card containing a Single pressed flower. 

Price 6d, 
* Consider the lilies of the field, how they grew.' 
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BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Adderley. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. (See page 6.) 

Alexander. RECOLLECTIONS OF A HIGHLAND SUBALTERN, 
during the Campaigns of the 93rd Highlanders in India, under Colin Campbell, 
Lord Clyde, in 1857-1859. By Lieutenant-Colonel W, Gordon Alexander. 
Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo., cloth, i6s. 

Arnold. PASSAGES IN A WANDERING LIFE. By Thomas 
Arnold, M.A Demy 8vo., with Portrait, 12s. 6d. 

Boyle. THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DEAN OF SALISBURY. 
By the Very Rev. G. D. Boyle, Dean of Salisbury. With Photogravure Portrait. 
One vol., demy 8vo., cloth, i6s. 

dough. A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham 
Collie, Cambridge. By her Niece, Blanche A. Clough. With Portraits. 
8vo., 12s. 6d. 

De Vere. RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE VERE. Third Edition, 
with Portrait Demy 8vo., 16s. 

Hare. MARIA EDGEWORTH: her Life and Letters. Edited by 
Augustus J. C. Hare, Author of * The Story of Two Noble Lives,' etc. With 
Portraits. Two vols,, crown 8vo., 16s. net. 

Hervey. HUBERT HERVEY, STUDENT AND IMPERIALIST. 
By the Right Hon. Earl Grey. Demy 8vo., Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 

Hola THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. By the Very Rev. S. 
Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester. With Illustrations from Sketches by 
Leech and Thackeray. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Hola MORE MEMORIES : Being Thoughts about England spoken in 
America. By Dean Hole. With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

Hole. A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA. By Dean Hole. Illustrated. 
Demy 8va, 16s. 

Hole. A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. By 'Oxonian' (Dean Hole). 
Illustrated by John Leech. Large crown 8vo., 6s. 

Holmes. RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONDON POLICE COURT. 
By Thomas Holmes. (See page 3.) 

Holland. LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA HOLLAND. Selected and 
edited by her Son, Bernard Holland. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. net. 

Jowett. BENJAMIN JOWETT, MASTER OJ BALLIOL. A Personal 
Memoir. 
Cloth, 3s. I 



Memoir. By the Hon. L. A Tollemache. Third Edition, with portrait. 



Le Fanu. SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. By the late W. R. 
Le Fanu. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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liacaulay. THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ZACHARY 
MACAU LAY. By Viscountess Knutsford. (See page 5.) 

Macdonald. THE MEMOIRS OF THE LATE SIR JOHN A. 
MACDONALD, G.CB., First Prime Minister of Canada. Edited by Joseph 
Pops, bis Private Secretary. With Portraits. Two vols., demy 8vo., 32s. 

Merivale. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DEAN MERIVALE. With 
Selections from his Correspondence. With Portrait, demy 8vo., 16s. 

Morley. THE LIFE OF HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., Professor of 
English Literature at University College, London. By the Rev. H. S. 
Solly, M.A. With two Portraits. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Mott. A MINGLED YARN. The Autobiography of Edward Spenxer 
MoTT (Nathaniel Gubbins). Author of ' Cakes and Ale,' etc. Large croun 
8vo., 128. 6d. 

Pigon. PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very Rev. Francis PiGOU, 
Dean of Bristol. Sixth Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Eochefort. THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE. By Henri Roche- 
fort. Second Edition. Two vols., large crown 8vo., 25s. 

Eoebuck. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS of the Right 
Hon. JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK, Q.C., M.P. Edited by Robert Eadon 
Leader. With two Portraits. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

Simpson. MANY MEMORIES OF MANY PEOPLE. By Mrs. M. C. 
Simpson (n^ Nassau benior). Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

Stevenson. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Walter Raleigh, 
Professor of Enf^Iish Literature at University College, Liverpool. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ToUcmache. TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. By the Hon. L. A. 
TOLLEMACHE. With Portrait. Cloth, 6s. 

Twining. RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE AND WORK. Being the 
Autubiography of Louisa 1 wining. One vol., 8vo., cloih, 15s. 



THEOLOGY. 

Hole. ADDRESSES TO WORKING MEN from Pulpit and Platform. 
By Dean Hole. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Hole. FAITH WHICH WORKETH BY LOVE. A Sermon preached 
after the funeral of the late Duchess of Teck. Vellum, is. net. 

Holland. ESSENTIALS IN RELIGION. Sermons preached in 
CaLterbury Cathedral. By Canon F. J. Holland. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Onyx. A REPORTED CHANGE IN RELIGION. By Onyx. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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HISTORY. 

Benson and Tatbam. MEN OF MIGHT. Studies of Great Characters. 
By A. C. Benson, M.A., and H. F. W. Tatham, M.A., Assistant Masters at 
Eton College. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Fiflher. FINLAND AND THE TSARS. By Joseph R. Fisher, B.A. 
(See page 8.) 

Oardner. FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Alice Gardner, 
Lecturer in History at Newnham College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Illus- 
trated, 2s. 6d. 

Gardner. ROME: THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD. By Alice 
Gardner. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

Milner. ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By Sir Alfred Milner, G.C.M.G., 
Governor of the Cape Colony. With an additional chapter by Clinton 
Dawkins. Sixth edition. Revised, with Maps. 6s. 

Odysseus. TURKEY IN EUROPE. By Odysseus, (See page i.) 

Oman. A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Charles Oman, Fellow of 
All Souls* College, and Lecturer in History at New College, Oxford ; Author of 
' Warwick the Kingmaker,' 'A History of Greece,' etc. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Also in two parts, 3s. each. Part I., to A.D. 1603 ; Part II., from 1603 to present 
time. And in three Divisions : Div. I., to 1307, 2s. ; Div. II., 1307- 1688, 2s. ; 
Div. III., 1688 to present time, 28. 6d. 

Oman. ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Charles Oman. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Ransome. THE BATTLES OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. Extracted 
from Carlyle's ' History of Frederick the Great,' and edited by the late Cyril 
Ransoms, M.A., Professor of History at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 
numerous Illustrations by Adolph Mbnzel. Square 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

SendeL NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : Its Municipal Origin and Growth. 
By the Hon. Daphne Rbndel. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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LITERATURE AND CRITICISM. 

Bell. KLEINES HAUSTHEATER. Fifteen Little Plays in German for 
Children. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 

Butler. SELECT ESSAYS OF SAINTE BEUVE. Chiefly bearing on 
English Literature. Translated by A. J. Butler, Translator of 'The Memoirs* 
of Baron Marbot.' One vol., 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

OolUngwood. THORSTEIN OF THE MERE : a Saga of the Northmen 
in Lakeland. By W. G. Colling wood, Author of ' Life of John Ruskin,' etc. 
With Illustrations. Price los. 6d. 

Cook. THE DEFENSE OF POESY, otherwise known as AN APOLOGY 
FOR POETRY. By Sir Philip Sidney. Edited by A S. Cook, Professor 
of English Literature in Yale University. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CJook. A DEFENCE OF POETRY. By Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Professor A. S. CooK. Crown 8va» 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Davidson. A HANDBOOK TO DANTE. By Giovanni A. Scartazzinl 
Translated from the Italian, with Notes and Additions, by Thomas Davidson, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Bllacombe. THE PLANT-LORE AND GARDEN-CRAFT OF 
SHAKESPEARE. By Henry N. Ellacombb, M.A., Vicar of Bitten. 
Illustrated by Major E B. Ricketts. Large crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

Essex House Press Publications. (See pages 1 1 and 12.) 

Pleming. THE ART OF READING AND SPEAKING. By the 
Rev. Canon Fleming, Vicar of St. Michael's, Chester Square. Fourth Edition. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Oamett. SELECTIONS IN ENGLISH PROSE FROM ELIZABETH 
TO VICTORIA. Chosen and arranged by James M. Garnett, M.A., LL.D. 
700 pages, large crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Goschen. THE CULTIVATION AND USE OF IMAGINATION. 
By the Right Hon. George Joachim Goschbn. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Harrison. STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN LITERATURE. By 
Frederic Harrison, M. A., Author of ' The Choice of Books,' etc. New and 
Cheaper Ekiition. Large crown 8vo., doth, 3s. 6d. 

Hudson. THE LIFE, ART AND CHARACTERS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. By H. N. Hudson, LL.D. 2 vols., large crown 8vo., cloth, 17s. 

Knhns. THE TREATMENT OF NATURE IN DANTE'S * DIVINA 
COMMEDIA' By L. Oscar Kuhns, Professor in Wesleyan University, 
Middleton, U.S. A Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Lang. LAMB'S ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. With an Introduction 
by Andrew Lang. Square 8vo., cloth, is. 6d. Also the Prize Edition, gilt 
edges, 2S. 
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Maud. WAGNER'S HEROES. By Constance Maud. Illustrated by 
H. Granville Fell. Third Edition, crown 8vo., Ss. 

Maud. WAGNER'S HEROINES. By Constance Maud. Illustrated 
by W. T. Maud. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Baleigh. STYLE. By Walter Raleigh, Professor of English Literature 
at University College, Liverpool. Third Edition, crown 8vo., 5s. 

Ealeigh. MILTON. By Prof. Walter Raleigh. (Seepage 5.) 

Quiller-Oouch. HISTORICAL TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By 
A. T. QuiLLER-CoucH (* Q *). Author of *The Ship of Stars/ etc. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Eeynolds. STUDIES ON MANY SUBJECTS. By the Rev. S. H. 
Reynolds. One vol., demy 8vo., los. 6d. 

Bodd. THE CUSTOMS AND LORE OF MODERN GREECE. 
By Sir Rennel Rodd, K.C.M.G. With seven full-page Illustrations. 8vo., 
cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Schelling. BEN JONSON'S TIMBER. Edited by Professor F. E. 
SCHELLING. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 



POETRY. 

Colliiis. A TREASURY OF MINOR BRITISH POETRY. Selected 
and arranged, with Notes, by J. Churton Collins, M.A. Handsomely bound, 
crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Crabbe. POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. Selected and Edited by 
Bernard Holland, M.A. With six Photogravure illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Glencaim, B. J. POEMS AND SONGS OF DEGREES. By Robert J. 
Glencairn. Crown 8vo., Ss. net. 

Guinmere. OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. Selected and Edited by 
Francis B. Gummere, Professor of English in Haverford College, U.S.A. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Holland. VERSES. By Maud Holland (Maud Walpole). Crown 
8vo., 3s, 6d. 

Eodd. BALLADS OF THE FLEET. By Sir Rennel Rodd, K.C.M.G. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

FEDA, AND OTHER POEMS, CHIEFLY LYRICAL. With etched 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. 

THE UNKNOWN MADONNA, AND OTHER POEMS. With Frontis- 
piece by Richmond. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

THE VIOLET CROWN, AND SONGS OF ENGLAND. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
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FICTION. 

About. TRENTE ET QUARANTE. Translated by Lord Newton, 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

* Adalet.' HAD J IRA : A Turkish Love Story. By * Adalet.' One vol., 
crown 8vo., cloih, 6s. 

Adderley. STEPHEN REMARX. The Story of a Venture in Ethics. 
By the Hon. and Kev. James Adderley, formerly Head of the Oxford House 
and Christ Church Mission, Bethnal Green. Twenty-second Thousand. Smalt 
8vo., elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. Also, in paper cover, is. 

Adderley. PAUL MERCER. A Tale of Repentance among Millions. 
By the Hon. and Rev. James Adderley. Third Edition. One vol., crowD 
8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Biinsen. A WINTER IN BERLIN. By Marie von Bunsen, 
Translated by A. F. D. Second Edition. Crown 8va, 5s. 

BurneBide. THE DELUSION OF DIANA. By Margaret Burneside, 
Second Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 

Ohaxleton. NETHERDYKE. By R. J. Charleton. One vol., crowo 
8vo., 6s. 

Oherbuliez. THE TUTOR'S SECRET. (Le Secret du Pr^cepteur.) 
Translated from the French of Victor Cherbuliez. One vol., crown 8vo.r 
cloth, 68. 

Chester. A PLAIN WOMAN'S PART. By Norley Chester, 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Oholmondeley. A DEVOTEE : An Episode in the Life of a Butterfly, 
By Mary Cholmondeley, Author of • Diana Tempest,* • The Danveis Jewels,* 
etc Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Cholmondeley. RED POTTAGE. By Mary Cholmondeley, Author of 
* Diana Tempest,' etc. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Coleridge. THE KING WITH TWO FACES. By M. E. Coleridge. 
Eighth Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 

Colllngwood. THE BONDWOMAN. A Story of the Northmen in 
Lakeland. By W. G. Collingwood, Author of • Thorstein of the Mere,' • The 
Life and Work of John Ruskin,* etc. Cloth, i6mo., 3s. 6d. 

Dmunore. ORMISDAL. A Novel. By the Earl of Dunmore, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ' The Pamirs.' One vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Edwards. THE MERMAID OF INISH-UIG. By R. W. K. Edwards. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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Talkner. MOONFLEET. By J. Meade Falkner. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo., 6s. 

I'ord. ON THE THRESHOLD. By Isabella O. Ford, Author of 
* Miss Blake of Monkshalton.' One vol., crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Oaunt. DAVE'S SWEETHEART. By Mary Gaunt. One vol., 8vo., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HaU. FISH TAILS AND SOME TRUE ONES. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Harrison. THE FOREST OF BOURG-MARIE. By S. Frances 
Harrison (Seranus). Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Hutchinson. THAT FIDDLER FELLOW. A Tale of St. Andrews. By 
Horace G. Hutchinson, Author of * My Wife's Politics,' * Golf,' * Creatures of 
Circumstance,' etc. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Knutsford. THE MYSTERY OF THE RUE SOLY. Translated by 
Lady Knutsford from the French of H. dk Balzac. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

LighthalL THE FALSE CHEVALIER. By W. D. Lighthalu 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

McNnlty. MISTHER O'RYAN. An Incident in the History of a Nation. 
By Edward McNulty. Small 8vo., elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. 

McNulty. SON OF A PEASANT. By Edward McNulty. One vol., 
crown 8vo., 6s. 

Montr&or. WORTH WHILE. By F. F. MONTRisOR, Author of * Into 
the Highways and Hedges.' Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Oxenden. A REPUTATION FOR A SONG. By Maud Oxenden. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Oxenden. INTERLUDES. By Maud Oxenden. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Podmore. A CYNIC'S CONSCIENCE. By C. T. Podmore. Crown 
8va, 6s. 

Pinsent. JOB HILDRED. By Ellen F. Pinsent, Author of 'Jenny's 
Case.' One vol., crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Roberts. THE COLOSSUS. By Morley Roberts, Author of *A Son 
of Empire.' Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Spinner. A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST, and other Stories. By 
Alice Spinner, Author of ' Lucilla,' ' A Study in Colour,* etc. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Wallace. LOTUS OR LAUREL ? By Helen Wallace (Gordon Roy). 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

•Williams. THE BAYONET THAT CAME HOME. By N. Wynne 
Williams. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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BelL TANGWEERA : Life among Gentle Savages on the Mosquito Coast 
of Central America. By C. N. Bell. Wiih numerous illustraiions by ihe Author. 
Demy 8vo., i6s. 

BeynoiL WITH KELLY TO CHITRAL. By Lieutenant W. G. L. 
Bbynon, D.S.O., 3rd Gboorkha Rifles, Staff Officer to Colonel Kelly with the 
Relief Force. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Bottome. A SUNSHINE TRIP : GLIMPSES OF THE ORIENT. 
Extracts from Letters written by Margaret Bottoms. With Portrait, elegantly 
bound, 4s. 6d. 

Bradley. HUNTING REMINISCENCES OF FRANK GILLARD 
WITH THE BELVOIR HOUNDS, 1860-1896. Recorded and Illustrated 
by CuTHBERT Bradley. 8vo., 15s. 

BuU. THE CRUISE OF THE * ANTARCTIC » TO THE SOUTH 
POLAR REGIONS. By H. J. Bull, a member of the Expedition. With 
Frontispiece by W. L. Wylie, A.R.A., and numerous full- page Illustrations by 
W. G. Burn-Murdoch. Demy 8vo., 15s. 

Burton. TROPICS AND SNOWS: a Record of Sport and Adventure 
in Many Lands. By Captain R. G. Burton, Indian Staff Corps. Illustrated, 
demy 8vo., i6s. 

Ohapman. WILD NORWAY. By Abel Chapman, Author of 'Wild 
Spain.' With Illustrations by Charles Whymper. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

Preshfleld. THE EXPLORATION OF THE CAUCASUS. By 
Douglas W. Freshfield, F.R.G.S., lately President of the Alpine Club. 
Illustrated with Photogravures and Maps, 2 vols., 4to., £2 3s. net. 

Gleichen. WITH THE BRITISH MISSION TO MENELIK, 1897. 
By Count Gleichen, Grenadier Guards, Intelligence Officer to the Mission. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo., i6s. 

Gordon. PERSIA REVISITED. With Remarks on H.I.M. Mozuffer- 
ed-Din Shah, and the Present Situation in Persia (1896}. By General Sir T. £. 
Gordon, K.C.I.E., C.B., C.S.I. Formerly Military Attache and Oriental 
Secretary to the British Legation at Teheran, Author of * The Roof of the 
World,' etc. Demy 8vo., with full-page Illustrations, los. 6d. 

Grey. IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY. An Account of the 'Tourmaline' 
Expedition to Sus, 1897-98. By H. M. Grey. Illustrated, demy 8vo., i6s. 

Hall. FISH TAILS AND SOME TRUE ONES. By Bradnock Hall, 
Author of ' Rough Mischance.' With an original Etching by the Author, and 
twelve full-page Illustrations by T. II. McLachlan. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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Hacdonald. SOLDIERING AND SURVEYING IN BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA. By Major J. R. Macdonald, R. £. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

McNab. ON VELDT AND FARM, IN CAPE COLONY, BECHUANA- 
LAND, NATAL. AND THE TRANSVAAL. By Frances McNab. With 
Map. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 3cx> pages, 3s. 6d. 

Pike. THROUGH THE SUB-ARCTIC FOREST. A Record of a 
Canoe Journey for 4,000 miles, from Fort Wrangel to the Pelly Lakes, and down 
the Yukon to the Behring Sea. By Warburton Pike, Author of ' The Barren 
Grounds of Canada.* With Illustrations by Charles Whymper, from Photo- 
graphs taken by the Author, and a Map. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

PoUok. FIFTY YEARS' REMINISCENCES OF INDIA. By Lieut.- 
Colonel POLLOK, Author of * Sport in Burmah.' Illustrated by A. C, Corbould. 
Demy 8vo., 16s. 

Portal. THE BRITISH MISSION TO UGANDA. By the late Sir 
Gerald Portal, K.C.M.G. Edited by Sir Rennel Rodd, K.C.M.G. With 
an Introduction by the Right Honourable Lord Cromer, G.CM.G. Illustrated 
from Photos taken during the Expedition by Colonel Rhodes. Demy 8vo., 21s. 

Portal. MY MISSION TO ABYSSINIA. By the late Sir Gerald H. 
Portal, C.B. With Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 15s. 

Pritchett. PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF SHIPPING AND 
CRAFT ALL ROUND THE WORLD. By R. T. Pritchett. With 50 
full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 6s. 

Raid. FROM PEKING TO PETERSBURG. A Journey of Fifty Days 
in 1898. By Arnot Reid. With Portrait and Map. Large crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

Slatin and Wingate, FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. By 
Sir Rudolf Slatin Pasha, K.C.M.G. Translated and Edited by Colonel Sir 
F. R. Wingate, K.C.M.G. Fully Illustrated. Popular Edition. 6s. Also a 
few copies of the Original Edition. Demy 8vo., 21s. net. 

Smith. THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN COUNTRIES. By A. 
Donaldson Smith, M.D., F.R.G.S. With Illustrations by A D. McCormick 
and Charles Whymper. Super royal 8vo., One Guinea net. 

Stone. IN AND BEYOND THE HIMALAYAS : A RECORD OF 
SPORT AND TRAVEL. By S. J. Stone, late Deputy Inspector-General of 
the Punjab Police. With 16 full-page Illustrations by Charles Whymper. 
Demy 8vo., 165. 

Thompson. REMINISCENCES OF THE COURSE, THE CAMP, 
AND THE CHASE. By Colonel R. F. Meysey Thompson. Large crown 
8vo., los. 6d. 

Warkwortli. NOTES FROM A DIARY IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 
By Earl Percy (then Lord Warkworth). With numerous Photogravures. 
Fcap. 4to., 2 IS. net. 
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THE SPORTSMAN'S LIBRARY. 

Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart, M.P. 

A Re-issue, in handsome volumes, of certain rare and entertaining books on 
Sport, carefully selected by the Editor, and Illustrated by the best 
Sporting Artists of the day, and with Reproductions of old Plates. 
Library Edition, 15s. a Volume. Large-Paper Edition, limited to 200 copies, 

Two Guineas a volume. Also obtainable in Sets only, in fine leather 

bindings. Prices on application. 

Volume L 

Smitll. THE LIFE OF A FOX, AND THE DIARY OF A HUNTS- 
MAN. By Thomas Smith, Master of the Hambledon and Pytchley Hounds. 
With Illustrations by the Author, and Coloured Plates by G. H. Jalland. 

Sir Ralph Pavnb-Galwbv, Bart., writes : ' It U excellent and beautirully prodooed.' 
' Is sure to appeal to everyone who has had, or is about to have, a chance of a run with the 
houjids, and those to whom an unkindly fate denies this boon will enjoy it for the joyous music 
of the hounds which it brings to relieve the winter of our discontent amid London fogs.' — PtUl 
Mall Gaaetu. 

* It will be a classic of fox-hunting till the end of time.' — Yorkshin Post. 

* No hunting men should be without this book in their libraries.'— ^^r/i^ 

Volume II. 

Thornton. A SPORTING TOUR THROUGH THE NORTHERN 
PARTS OF PNGLAND AND GREAT PART OF THE HIGHLANDS 
OF SCOTLAND. By Colonel T. Thornton, of Thomville Royal, in 
Yorkshire. With the Original Illustrations by Garrard, and other Illustrations 
and Coloured Plates by G. E. Lodge. 

' Sportsmen of all descriptions will gladly welcome the sumptuous new edition issued by Mr. 
Edward Arnold of Colonel T. Thornton's ** Sporting Tour/' which has long been a scarce book.' 
'-Daily News. 

' It is excellent reading for all interested in morX.* -—Black and IVhiU. 

' A handsome volume. effectivelY illustratea with coloured plates by G. E. Lod^e, and with 
portraits and seleaions from the original illustrations, themselves characteristic oTthe art and 
sport of the time.' — Times, 

Volume III. 

Cosmopolite. THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND. Bv a Cosmopolite. 
With Coloured Plates and Black and White Drawings by P. Cheney ix Trench, 
and reproductions of the original Illustrations drawn by R. Allen, and engraved 
by W. Westall, A.R.A. 

' This is a most readable and entertaining book.'— /'o/V Mall Gamette. 

' As to the " get up " of the book we can only repeat what we said on the appearance of the 
first of the set, that the series consists of the most tasteful and charming volumes at present 
being issued by the EnRlish Press, and collectors of handsome books should find them not only 
an ornament to their shelves, but also a sound investmenu' 

Volume IV. 

Berkeley. REMINISCENCES OF A HUNTSMAN. By the Hon. 
Grantlby F. Berkeley. With a Coloured Frontispiece and the ori^nal 
Illustrations by John Leech, and several Coloured Plates and other Illustrations 
by G. H. Jalland. 

' The latest addition to the sumptuous " Sportsman's Library " b here reproduced with all 
possible aid from the prinwr and binder, with illustrations from the pencils of Leech and G. H. 
}9MKnA:-<^loU. 

' The Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley bad one jn-eat quality of the racenUur. His self revelation* 
and displays of vanity are delightml.'— TVumx. 
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Volume V. 

Scrope. THE ART OF DEERSTALKING. By William Scrope. 
With Frontispiece by Edwin Landseer, and nine Photogravure Plates of the 
original Illustrations. 

' With the fine illustrations by the Landseers and Scrope himself, this forms a most worthy 
number of a splendid series.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

' Among the works published in connection with field sports in Scotland, none probably have 
been more sought after than those of William Scrope, and although published more than fifty 
years ago, they are still as fresh as ever, full of pleasant anecdote, and valuable for the many 
practical hints which they convey to inexperienced sportsmen.' — Field. 

Volume VI. 

NixnrocL THE CHASE, THE TURF, AND THE ROAD. By Nimrod. 
With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author by D. Maclise, K.A., and with 
Coloured Photogravure and other Plates from the original Illustrations by 
Alken, and several reproductions of old Portraits. 

\ Sir Herbert Maxwell has performed a real service for all who care for sport in republishing 
Nimrod's admirable papers, llie book is admirably printed and produced both in the matter 
of illustrations and of binding.'— if/. James's Gatette. 

* A thoroughly well got-up book.' — World, 

Volume VII. 

Scrope. DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON FISHING. By William 
Scrope. With coloured Lithographic and Photogravure reproductions of the 
original Plates. 

' This great classic of sport has been reissued by Mr. Edward Arnold in charming form.'— 
LiteratHre, 



COUNTRY HOUSE. 

Brown. FOULTRY-KEEPING AS AN INDUSTRY FOR FARMERS 
AND COTTAGERS. By Edward Brown, F.L.S. Fully Illustrated by 
Ludlow. Revised Edition, demy 4to., cloth, 6s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

PLEASURABLE POULTRY-KEEPING. Fully Illustrated. One vol., 
crown 8vo., cloth, 25. 6d. 

INDUSTRIAL POULTRY-KEEPING. (Seepages.) 

POULTRY FATTENING. Fully Illustrated. New Edition. Crown 8vo., 
IS. 6d. 

Ommingliam. THE DRAUGHTS POCKET MANUAL. By J. G. Cun- 
ningham. An introduction to the Game in all its branches. Small 8vo., with 
numerous diagrams, is. 6d. 

Elliot. AMATEUR CLUBS AND ACTORS. Edited by W. G. Elliot. 
With numerous Illustrations by C. M. Newton. Large 8vo., 15s. 
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Ellacombe. IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. By the Rev. 
H. N. Ellacombe, Vicar of Bitton, and Honorarv Canon of Bristol. Author 
of * Plant Lore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare.''^ With new Illustrations by 
Major E. B. Rickbtts. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Gossip. THE CHESS POCKET MANUAL. By G. H. D. Gossip. 
A Pocket Guide, with numerous Specimen Games and Illustrations. Small 8vo., 
is.6d. 

Hole. A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. S. Reynolds 
Hole, Dean of Rochester. Sixteenth Edition. Illustrated by H. G. Moon and 
G. S. Elgood, R.I. PresenUtion Edition, with Coloured Plates, 6s. Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Hole. A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND THE GARDENER. 
By Dean Hole. Popular Edition, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Holt. FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED. By Ardern Holt. An 
Alphabetical Dictionarv of Fancy Costumes. With full accounts of the Dresses. 
About 60 Illustrations by Lillian Young. Many of them coloured. One vol., 
demy 8vo., 75. 6d. net. 

Holt. GENTLEMEN'S FANCY DRESS AND HOW TO CHOOSE 
IT. By Ardern Holt. New and Revised Edition. With Illustrations. 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MaxweU. MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. Second Series. By 
bir Herbert Maxwell. (See page 2.) 

'WYVERN'S' COOKERY BOOKS. 

Konney-Herbert. COMMON-SENSE COOKERY : Based on Modem 
English and Continental Principles Worked out in Detail Large crown 8vo., 
over 500 pages. 7s. 6d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

FIFTY BREAKFASTS ; containing a great variety of New and Simple 
Recipes for Breakfast Dishes. Small 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

FIFTY DINNERS. Small 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FIFTY LUNCHES. Small Svo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Shorland. CYCLING FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE. By 
L. H. Porter, Author of ' Wheels and Wheeling/ etc. Revised and edited by 
F. W. Shorland, Amateur Champion 1892-93-94. With numerous Illustrations, 
small 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Smith. THE PRINCIPLES OF LANDED ESTATE MANAGE- 
MENT. By Henry Herbert Smith, Fellow of the Institute of Surveyors; 
Agent to the Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G., the Earl of Crewe, Lord Methuen, 
etc With Plans and Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

WWte. PLEASURABLE BEE-KEEPING. By C. N. White, Lecturer 
to the County Councils of Huntingdon, Cambridgeshire, etc. Fully illustrated. 
One vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

BeU. CONVERSATIONAL OPENINGS AND ENDINGS. By Mrs. 
Hugh Bell. Square Svo., 2s. 6d. 

Clouston. THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD IN ENGLISH FURNI- 
TURE. By K. Warrbn Clouston. With 200 Illustrations by the Author. 
Demy 4to., handsomely bound, One Guinea net. 

Tell. BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN IN SAN FRANCISCO. By 
the Rev. James Fell. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Eton — Harrow — Winchester — 
Rugby — Westminster — Marlborough — Cheltenham — Haileybury — 
Clifton — Charterhouse. With nearly 100 Illustrations by the best artists. 
Popular Eklition. One vol., large imperial i6mo., handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. 

Greene. FLOWERS FROM PALESTINE. (See page 14.) 

HARROW SCHOOL. Edited by E. W. HowsON and G. Townsend 
Warner. With a Preface by Earl Spencer, K.G., D.C.L., Chairman of the 
Governors of Harrow SchooL And Contributions by Old Harrovians and Harrow 
Masters. Illustrated with a large number of original full-page and other Pen- 
and-ink Drawings by Mr. Herbert Marshall. With several Photogravure 
Portraits and reproductions of objects of interest. One vol., crown 4to., One 
Guinea net. A Large-Paper Edition, limited to 150 copies, Three Guineas net. 

Hartshome. OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. AnAccount of Glass Drinking- 
Vessels in England from Early Times to the end of the Eighteenth Century. 
With Introductory Notices of Continental Glasses during the same period. 
Original Documents, etc. Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty the 
Queen. By Albert Hartshorne, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. Illus- 
trated by nearly 70 full-page Tinted or Coloured Plates in the best style of Litho- 
graphy, and several hundred outline Illustrations in the text. Super royal 4ta, 
Three Guineas net. 

Herschell. THE BEGGARS OF PARIS. Translated from the French 
of M. Louis Paulian by Lady Herschell. Crown 8va, is. 

Pilkington. IN AN ETON PLAYING FIELD. The Adventures of 
some old Public School Boys in East London. By E. M. S. Pilkington. 
Fcap. 8vo., handsomely bound, 28. 6d. 



ILLUSTRATED HUMOROUS BOOKS. 

Ames. REALLY AND TRULY. By Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Ames. (See 
page 13.) 

H. B. and B. T. B. MORE BEASTS (FOR WORSE CHILDREN). 
New Edition. One vol., 410., 3s. 6d. (See page 13.} 

BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 

THE MODERN TRAVELLER. (See page 13.) 

A MORAL ALPHABET. (See page 13.) 

Lockwood. THE FRANK LOCKWOOD SKETCH-BOOK. Being a 
Selection of Sketches by the laie Sir Prank Lockwood, Q.C, M.P. TMrd 
Edition. Oblong royal 4ta, los. 6d. 
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Beed. TAILS WITH A TWIST. An Animal Picturc-Book by E. T. 

Keed, Author of * Prc-Historic Peeps,' etc With Verses by * A Belgian 

Hare.' Oblong demy 4to., 3s. 6d. (See page 13.) 
Streamer. RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOMES. 

By Colonel D. Streamer. (See^page 13.) 



SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Amold-Porster. ARMY LETTERS, 1897-98. By H. O. Arnold- 
FoRSTER, M.P. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Burgess. POLITICAL SCIENCE AND COMPARATIVE CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL LAW. By John W. Burgess, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the Uni- 
versity Faculty of Political Science in Columbia College, U.S.A. In two vols., 
demy 8vo., cloth, 21s. 

Graham. ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY: an Exposition and 
Criticism of the Systems of Hobbes, Locke. Burke, Bentham, Mill and Maine. 
By William Graham, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy 
at Queen's College, Belfast. Octavo, los. 6d. net. 

Hill. A MANUAL OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By LEONARD Hill, 
M.B. Nearly 500 pages and 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Holland. SUGGESTIONS FOR A SCHEME OF OLD AGE PEN- 
SIONS. By the Hon. Lionel Holland. Crown 8vo., is. 6d. 

Hopkins. THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. By E. W. Hopkins, Ph.D. 
(Leipzig), Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Bryn Mawr 
College. One vol., demy 8vo., 8s. 6d. net. 

Hutchison. FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF DIETETICS. 
By Dr. Robert Hutchison. (Seepage 7.) 

Ladd. LOTZE'S PHILOSOPHICAL OUTLINES. Dictated Portions 
of the Latest Lectures (at Gottingen and Berlin) of Hermann Lotzc. Translated 
and edited by George T. Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in Yale College. About 
180 pases in each volume. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. each. Vol. I. Metaphysics. 
'* "l. II. Philosophy of Religion. Vol. III. Practical Philosophy. Vol. "" 



Vol. 11. Philosophy of Religion. Vol. III. Practical Philosophy. Vol. IV. 
Psychology. Vol. V. ^Esthetics. Vol. VI. Logic. 
Lehfeldt. A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By Dr. R- 
A. Lehfeldt, Professor of Physics at the East London Technical College. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Morgan. ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. By C. Lloyd Morgan, F.R.S., 
Piincipal of University College, Bristol. (See page 2.) 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
HABIT AND INSTINCT : A STUDY IN HEREDITY. Demy 8vo., 
1 6s. 

THE SPRINGS OF CONDUCT. Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo., 

3s. 6d. 
PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. With a Preface by Sir Joshua 

FITCH, M.A., LL.D., late one of H,M. Chief Inspectors of Training Colleges. 

Third Edition. One vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Paget. WASTED RECORDS OF DISEASE. By Charles E. Paget, 

Lecturer on Public H«Jth in Owens College, Medical Officer of Health for 

Salford, etc. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
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Pearson. THE CHANCES OF DEATH, and other Studies in Evolution. 
By Karl Pearson, F.R.S., Author of 'The Ethic of Free Thought/ etc 
2 vols., demy 8vo., Illustrated, 25s. net. 

Perry. CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS. By Professor JOHN Perry, 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Shaw. A TEXT-BOOK OF NURSING FOR HOME AND HOSPITAL 
USE. By C Weeks Shaw. Revised and largely re-written by W. Radford, 
House Surgeon at the Poplar Hospital, under the supervision of Sir Dyce Duck- 
worth, M.D., F.R.C.P. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Taylor. THE ALPHABET. By Isaac Taylor, M.A., LL.D., Canon 
of York. New Edition, 2 vols., demy 8vo., 21s. 

THE JOURNAL OF MORPHOLOGY. Edited by C. O. Whitman, 
Professor of Biology in Clark University, U.S. A. Three numbers in a volume of 
100 to 150 large 4to. pages, with numerous plates. Single numbers, 17s. 6d. ; 
subscription to the volume of three numbers, 45s. Vols. I. to XIV. can now be 
obtained. 

Van 'T. Hoff. LECTURES ON THEORETICAL AND PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY. (See page 10. ) 

Young. A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Charles A. Young, 
Professor of Astronomy in the College of New Jersey, Associate of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, Author of ' The Sun,' etc. In one vol., 550 pages, with 250 
Illustrations, and supplemented with the necessary tables. Royal 8vo., half 
morocco, 12s. 6d. 



PRACTICAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 

Dymond. CHEMISTRY FOR AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS. By 
T. S. Dymond, of the County Technical Laboratories, Chelmsford. Crown 
8vo., 2S. 6d. 

Halliday. STEAM BOILERS. By G. Halliday, late Demonstrator at 
the Finsbury Technical College. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo., 5s. 

Wilson. ELECTRICAL TRACTION. By ERNEST Wilson, M.I.E.E., 
Professor of Electrical Engineering at King's College, London. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 

Price Half a Crown Monthly. 

The * National Review' is the leading Unionist and Conservative 
Review in Great Britaia Since it passed into the control and editor- 
ship of Mr. Leo Maxse, most of the leaders of the Unionist Party have 
contributed to its pages, including the Marquis of Salisbury, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, Mr. J. Chamberlain, and Lord George Hamilton. The episodes 
of the month, which give a masterly review of the important events of 
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the preceding month, form a valuable feature of the Review, which now 
occupies a unique position among monthly periodicals. 

PUBLICATIONB OF TEE INDIA OFFICE AND OF THE OOVEKNMENT OF INDIA. 

Mr. Edward Arnold, having been appointed Publisher to the Secretary of State for India ii> 
Council, has now on sale the alK>ve publications at 37 Bedford Street, Strand, and is prepared to 
supply lull information concerning them on application. 

INDIAN OOVERNMENT MAPS. 

Any of the Maps in this magnificent series can now be obtained at the shortest notice from 
Mr. Edward Arnold, Publisher to the India Office. 



Tkt/ollovting Catalogues o/Mr. Edward A mold's Publications will he senipost/rte on. application, z 
CATALOGUE OF WORKS OF GENERAL LITERATlTRfi. 
GENERAL CATALOGTTE OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS, including the principal publications of 

Messrs. Ginn and Company, Educational Publishers, of Boston and New York. 
CATALOGUE OF WORKS FOR USB IN ELBKENTART SCHOOLS. 
ILLUSTRATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

SIX SHILLINGS EACH, 
FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. By Sir Rudolph Slatin and Sir F. R, 

WiNCATB. (See page 23.) 

MOONFLEET. By J. Meade Falkner. (See page 21.) 

FIVE SHILLINGS EACH, 

SNOW-SHOES AND SLEDGES. By Kirk Munroe. Fully illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., doth, ss. 

RICK DALE. By Kirk Munroe. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

THE FUR SEAL'S TOOTH. By Kirk Munroe. Fully iUustratcd. Crown 
8va, doth, 58. 

HOW DICK AND MOLLY SAW ENGLAND. By M. H. Cornwall 
Lbgh. With oumaroiu lUustzations. Foolscap 4to., 5s. 

DR. GILBERT'S DAUGHTERS. By Margaret Harriet Mathews. 
Illustrated by Chris. Hammond. Crown Bvo., doth, 5s. 

ERIC THE ARCHER. By Maurice H. Hervey. With 8 full-page Illustrations. 

Handsomely bound, crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE REEF OF GOLD. By Maurice H. Hervey. With numerous full-page 
Illustrations, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 

BAREROCK ; or, The Island of Pearls. By Henry Nash. With numerous 
lUustrations by Lamcblot Spbbd. Large crown 8vo., handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 

WAGNER'S HEROES. By Constance Maud. Illustrated by H. Granville 

Fell. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

WAGNER'S HEROINES. By Constance Maud. Illustrated by W. T. Maud. 

Crown 8vo. 58. 

THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 

TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. With nearly 40 Original Illustrationa 
by £. A. Lbmann. Small 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE SNOW QUEEN, and other Tales. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
Beautifully illustrated by Miss £. A. Lbmann. Small 4to., handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. 
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HUNTERS THREE. By Thomas W. Knox, Author of 'The Boy Travellers/ 
etc. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE SECRET OF THE DESERT. By E. D. Fawcett. With numerous 
full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

JOEL : A BOY OF GALILEE. By Annie Fellows Johnston. With ten 

full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., doth, 3s. 6d. 

THE MUSHROOM CAVE. By Evelyx Raymond. With Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE DOUBLE EMPEROR. By W. Laird Clowes, Author of * The Great 

Peril,' etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

SWALLOWED BY AN EARTHQUAKE. By E. D. Fawcett. Illus- 
trated. Crown Bvo., 3s. 6d. 

HARTMANN THE ANARCHIST ; or, The Doom of the Great City. Bv 
E. Douglas Fawcstt. With sixteen full-page and numerous. smaller Illustrations by F. T. 
Jamb. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ANIMAL SKETCHES : a Popular Book of Natural History. By Professor C. 
Lloyd Morgan, F.R.S. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ROME THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD. By Alice Gardner. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 35. 6d. 

TIVO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 

FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Alice Gardner, Lecturer id 
History at Newnham College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Illustrated. Square 8va, as. 6d. 

TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 

THE CHILDREN'S FAVOURITE SERIES. A Charming Series of Juvenile 
Books, each plentifully Illustrated, and written in simple language to please young readers. 
Price 9S. each ; or, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 



Uj Book of Perils. 
My Book of Fairy Tales. 
My Book of History Tales. 
1^ Story Book of Animals. 
Rhymes for Ton and Me. 
My Book of Inventions. 



My Book of Wonders. 
My Book of Trayel Stories. 
Inr Book of Adyentnres. 
My Book of the Sea. 
My Book of Fables. 
Deeds of Gold. 
My Book of Heroism. 

THE LOCAL SERIES. 

The Story of Lanoashlrs. The Story of Wales. 

The Story of Yorkshire. ' The Story of Sootland. 

The Story of the Midlands. I The Story of the West Country. 

The Story of London. | 

ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH. 

THE CHILDREN'S HOUR SERIES. 
All with Pull-paffe Illustrations. 
THE PALACE ON THE MOOR. By E. Davenport Adams, is. 6d. 
TOBY'S PROMISE. By A. M. Hopkinson. is. 6d. 
MASTER MAGNUS. By Mrs. E. M. Field, is. 6d. 
MY DOG PLATO. By M. H. Cornwall Lbgh. is. 6d. 



AN ILLUSTRATED GEOGRAPHY. By Alexis Frye and A. J. Herbertson. 
Royal 4to., 7s. 6d. and 5s. 
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Stevenson, R. L. 
Stone, S. J. - 
Streamer, Colonel D. - 
Tatham, H. F. W. - 
Taylor, Isaac - 
Thompson, Col. R. F. Meysey 
Thornton, Col. T. - 
ToUemache, Hon. L. A. 
Turkey in Europe 
Twining, Louisa 
Wallace, Helen 
Warkworth, Lord 
White, C. N. - 
Whitman, C, O. 
Williams, N. Wynne - 
Wilson, Ernest 
Wingate, Sir F. R. 
Young, Charles A. - 
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